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RICHARD STRAUSS 

Wc cuLAOt undctitiuid vhai vc do rurt bve. 



It is cfisicr to trace the artistic lineage of 
Richard Strau^B to its fountalahead — Johaim 
Sebastian Bach — than to stamp with a contem- 
purary stcndl its curious rami 6 cations. And 
this 13 not alone because of a similar polyphonic 
complexity, a complex of themes and their de- 
velopment without paratiel since the days of the 
piiUem-we^ving Flemish contrapuntist*; but be- 
cause, like Bach Strauss has experimented in 
the dkassociaHcn of harmonicB, and. in company 
vith his contemporary, the master-impreasicnist, 
Claude Monet, has divided his tones — setup, 
Instead of the sober classic lines or the gorgeous 
color masses o£ the romantic painters^ an en- 
tirely new scheme of orcheatT-ation, the basic 
priacipl& of which is individualism of iastru- 
raeotSr the pure anarchy — self-government — 
of the entire orchestral apparatus. This is but 
a mode of technique ^od does not necessarily 
impinge upon the matter of his musical dis- 
course; jt is a distinctive note, however, of the 
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BtttlUt origlnftHty, and niList he sounded in any 
Hilc[)mtc iliiicuasion of his very modern art. 

Uor rowing the word with its original connota- 
tlonn froRv the erudite and clairvoyant French 
cHtic, Rtfmy de Gourmont, dUassociation in the 
prnclicc tit Sl.rauss Is a species of lone cheni- 
iitry by which a stereotyped musical phraec ib 
reduced ti> its virginal element, deprived of facti- 
tious tecond:iTy meaning, arid then re created, as 
It in lliC white heat of a retort, by the ovtipow- 
cHrg and disdainful will of the ccim^oscr. We 
have al!^ the disa-ssociation of ideas from their 
Antique succession, that chiefly reveals itself, 
not in a feverish, disordered syntax, but in the 
avoidance of the classic musical piiragraph — 
that symmetrical paragraph as inexorably for' 
mulated as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
ic&ulting in a Chinese uniformity maddening in 
its dulness and lifelessness unless manipulated 
by a man of intelleclual power. Strauss is for- 
ever breaking up his musical sentences. He does 
tliia in no arbitrary fashion, but as the curve of 
the poem is ideali}> pictured to bis imagination. 
A great realist in his tonal quality, be is first 
the thinker, the poet, the man of raultitudinous 
ideas; you bear the crack of the master's wbip, 
a cruel one at times, as he marshals his themes 
into service, bidding them build, as built the 
Pharaohs* slaves, obelisks and pyramids, shapes 
of grandeur that pierce the sky and blot out 
from the vision all but their overwhelming &nd 
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oonQmental bcaulica of form— the form of 
Richard Strauss. He is, after his own manncrt 
as severe a formalist aa Josef Haydn. 

We are now far away from what h calW 
ciiphony for euphony's sake; though it is, as in 
Bach's case, art for art with all the misused 
phrase implies. Intent upon realizing in tone 
his vision, — the magnitude or validity of whieh 
we need not yet discuss, — Strauss allows no 
antique rubric of fugue or symphony to block 
hU progress; even the symphonic poem, an in- 
ventioii of Franz Liszt, proves too cumbersome 
for this new man of light and air and earthy 
whose imaginitdon is at once sumptuous ard 
bavbaric. The picture must overflow the old 
frames. It roust bum with an Intense life. It 
must be true. As a man who crept before he 
walked, walked before he ran, Richard Strauss 
hu the right to our sympathy. He was a won- 
der-child i he is one of the world's great conduc- 
tors; he wrote symphonies in the Brahms style 
durtJig his studious youth; he composed a Little 
literature of chamber music, piano pieces, a vio- 
lin coucerlo, and many songs prior to the time 
when he faced the sun of Wagner and was un- 
dazzled by its rays. He knew the scores oC 
Wagner, Liszt, and Berlioz, has imitated, and 
h&8 forgotten them in the swirling torrential 
tides of his own strange temperament. 

Ouce music was pure rhythm ; once it was 
howling and gesture. It moved up the evoiu- 
3 
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tionary scale slowly and reached the kiogdom 
of Ihc instrumental orabeeque with difficulty; 
on ihis aide was the eccksiaerical liturgy with 
its rigorous ioclusions and suppressions; on the 
other, tlie tiaTvc young art of opera. Let us 
acknowledge that Bach was Ihc crowning glory 
ot th^ art polyphonic, that Palestrina closed 
the door behind him on churchly chants, that 
Be^jthovcn said the last significant word in the 
symphony; let us admit these trite propositions, 
and wc have still pcrplcxbg problems to solve* 
The song-writers, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
shall not detain us — they represent but an ex- 
quisite province of music. The neo-symphonists, 
beglonijig with Schubert and Schumaiin and end- 
ing with Brahms, arc not to be weighed here. 
They said much that was novel, but Ihcy ad- 
hered to the classic line; they did not draw in 
the fnajri, to use the painter's term. It is to 
Berlioz, Lis/t, and Wagner that the new move- 
ment should be credited: Liszt, for his prophetic 
power — be remodelled the symphonic form, 
but like Moses, he was destined to see, not to 
enter, the promised land ; Berl]02| for adding to 
the instrumental palette new hues, bewilder- 
ing mtartctSt and bizarre splendor, Wagncr» for 
banishing convention from the operatic 3tag:c 
furnishing the myth as the ideal Ubrctlo, for hia 
bold annexation of the symphonic orchestra and 
the ertraordinary uses to which he put It. Yet 
only one of the three men has held out llic totch 
4 
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to future composerfi — Franz Lisn. Berlioz's 
taleni was largely thai of a per\'crse fresco 
l^aintcr; Wagner quite closed his epoch — oue 
of rampant romanticism — in his music-drama, 
and by his powerful genius almost swerved 
music from its normal, absolute cunenis. 

He quite flooded tde musicH.1 firmament wilh 
his radiations. There was but one god and he 
reigned at Bayreulh ; go hence and worsbip, or 
eUe be east with the unbelieving into out<fr dark- 
ness where there is gnashing of teeth! The 
musk-dra.ma was the synthesis of the arts. It 
w&s the panacea of all social evils, and Parsifal 
Avc beheld as another Paraclete! Such arroga- 
tiott of omnipotence was bound to encounter 
reverses- The WagneTian mixture of words and 
music, of drama ranking before music and music 
playing ihc handmaid role of commentator, has 
stood Ihc tests neither of its creator nor of time. 
We know our Wagner now ; not as a philosopher 
— shades of Schopenhauer I — not as a poet — 
let us not invoke llic spirit of Goclhc! — not 
M a r^ormer^ dramatist, revolutionist, but as a 
composer of genius, with a lot of wrong-headed 
theories, whose magnificent music foated his 
doctrines and blinded the younger generation 
to Uieir speciousness. It is music, not drama, 
that rules in Wagner's works. 

The evil done was this : Music could no longer 
speak in her own divine voice without the aid 
of wtiids, without the hubbling drawbacks of 
5 
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singers, stage ptcturcs- plots, all the thrice* 
familiar utisc ^n sc^nc of the Wagnerian rauaic- 
drama. Nevertheless, Wagner did enhance the 
value of the suggestion in music. He invetiled 
fiis own sleiiogfaphtc niethotl of speech and with 
it literally created a new musical consciousness. 
A motive means somethirtg, is the i^ymbol of an 
idea, or state of soul; yet we know that if this 
motive has to be accompanied by dramatic ges- 
ture or clothed verbally, then aU tl]c worse for 
it as pure music ; it gains visually, btit loses on 
the imaginative side. Before Wagner. Lisrt 
discovered the power of the concise phrase and 
even labelled it ; and before Liizt, came Beetho- 
ven in his C minor symphony ; while anletlating 
all was Bach, whose music is a perfect store- 
bouse of motivatioii. 



TI 

And again wc reach Richard Strauss by way 
of Bach; in the music o! the modem composer 
the motive achieves its grand climacteric. Hia 
scheme is the broad narrative form, a narration 
that for sustained puissance and intensity has 
never been equalled. The new melody is no 
longer a pattern of instrumentation, nor is it an 
imitation of the human voice; it isextrs.-human, 
on the thither side of speech. It is neither a 
pure ravishment of the ear, nor yet an abstruse 
geometrical problem worked out according to 
the law of some musical Euclid, 
6 
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Now, music oi the highest order must nuke 
its first appeal to the imagination ; its first im* 
pact must be upon the corlkal cciittcs. It :iiust 
not alone ^et the feet rhythmically pattering, it 
mtiGt Dot merely »tjr us to emotional thrilling. 
Not in the sensuous abandon of dance rhythms, 
hut by thoiigbi, ^that is, by musical thought. 
Id a chain oi tonal im^cry. is the aim of the 
new music, Walter Fater believed, Flato-wise, 
that music is the archetype of the arts. It was 
sj] amiable heresy. But mttsic must inland soti- 
taty — it is often too theatric, as poetry is ofteD 
too tODaL It must be intellect au^u^cd by ecno- 
tioa. Its substance 19 not the substEince of its 
sister arts. What music has long needed, what 
Wagner and the church writers before him sought 
to give it. is cicfiiiitcncss. The weltlbig of word 
and tone does not produce true musical arttcu- 
lateness. We recognise this in Tristan and 
Isolde, where incandescent tone quite submerges 
the word, the symbol of the Idea. Erotic music 
has never before ao triumphed as in this Celtic 
drama. And it is like the fall of some great 
bicuing vtsj tor from interstellar space ; it buries 
tt&elf beneath the smoking earth instead of re- 
maining royally ailoat in the pure ether of tlic 
idea. 

Th« am cannot be thus fused, Whca fwth 
moved nations, the world witnessed the maniage 
of word and tone in the ritual of the church; 
no music has been so definite since Palestnna's 

? 
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asWagner's— until the music of Richard Strausa 
was heard. In it we encounter a definiteness that 
is almost plastic, though never baldly literal A3 
we noted in our rapid survey, the ethic quality 
of Beethoven, the philosophic quality of Brahms, 
the dramatic quality of Wagner, are aU aside 
from the purpose of Strauss. He seeks to 
i^rf^rrss in tone alone. The new melody is but 
an old name for — characterization. And now 
we reach at last the core of Strauss, who is a 
psychological realist in symphonic art, withal a 
master symbolist; back of his surface eccen- 
tri\.nties there is a foundational energy, an epic 
Ur^i^ncsjt oi utterance, a wrsatility of manner, 
thii firtk hurt Jts the unique anarehist of music* 
He UE^* ?he tv>csio of rewlt. and his ii-elvct so- 
u\»ii:K^ do WiA ^lis^wsc either their m«agre sk^ 
kM »t'«i;u*ltTv <H iV ve^W terocitws <tt his aris- 

rV ^M\^"^v; »:i:i.^ t^c tt'-U -^ueKwn to Heir 
^t'tVA'* ut I .\,s,k^ ?-^ :^c *uui-.?^r ot 1^5: Has 
V t\«a> ?i v;^>svi^,v >--*?>ictt Cv* :N^ :yrx:aiLy of an 
k,ivm' vi\^i-fM-yK Wi:\^<^ ^\Hxtyvtd.it^* Tbc notion 
^\^"sv ,^vi'N*i';:^' V ;v* 'y^tt. ■■ V'i i^Nxic^^^ai: has 
< \Ki.\\'w^f^ .1 "NL'wft, ' v ■ Cf.'-Kv , J^aj Doe in> 

'llsj V ■f\Si^*K "lu^'V*. ^^^'^'^ '^-^ IV( .^Uiai, DhMl 
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charming suite of images wc find in his Italia, 
With the poem of Dcalh and Apotheosis, affixed 
to the score atlcr the music had been composed, 
vc m^y see ihat Straoss is roc a ma.n pirioned to 
sl formula. But the c^ffcct on his hrarcr^ of his 
message, on those hearers who have submitted 
to his magic, is articulate as has been no anterior 
music hlc moulds his meanings into a thousftnd 
forms — for what is form in the acai^emic sense 
to this arch-disintcgraloT ? And Lhe&e forma 
resolve themselves into as many more shapes 
■ shapes of beauty, terror, tragedy^ comedy, mo- 
mysticism, ugly platitude; inti> g^rimacing 
nines, shtiddering madness, lyric exaltation, and 
eriij^niaticgiopin^s ; ycl never the banal rhetoric 
of the orchestra, the rhetoric that has seduced 
fio many compoBcrs to write for the sake ct the 
sound, for the joy of the style. Strauss always 
mcAQS something. All is in the narration of his 
sloiy, a story ^tlgge^tcd with as much art as the 
jnspiring poem; a misty cloud, perhaps, to the 
unsympathetic, a pillar of flame to the initiated 
It is a new speech; notes, phrases, groups, 
movements, masses of toncj no longer occupy 
convcntionai, relative positions in his tone- 
poems. The violent disassociation of the old 
phraaeolog^ — his scores seem to be heard ver- 
tically aa well as horizontally — smug harmoniza- 
llnn, melodies that fall gratefully into the languid 
channels of out memory — in a word, the me- 
chanical diapoaition of stale material is trans- 
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rorrncd, tt^tesocs permutation lo make wa) 
for a ncwfynwx, a nervous, intense method of 
exprcssioHj strange elliptical flights, erratic fore- 
shortcrirgs, with classic and romantic: canons 
cast to the winds; yet iinposing a oew group- 
ing, B. new harmonic scale of values^ a new 
order of melody -the melody of characteriza- 
tion, the melody that pilots the imagination 
across uncharted territory into a land over- 
lowing with feeling, intdlect, tenderness, and 
sublimity, with irony, ugliness, humor, and hu- 
manity; a. iand not kcking in milk and honey, 
the land of Richard Strauss! A delectable re- 
gion is discovered by this young nan when we 
believed that the grim old wizard. Wagocr, had 
locked ua up forever in his torrid zone, where, 
like a Klingsor^ he evoked for our parched souls 
the shadows of bayaderes and monstrous flowers 
and monstrous passions! Lo, another Richard 
baa guided us to a newer domain, which, if not 
so fascinatingly tropical, is one where halluci- 
nating chromaticism does not rule, where a more 
intellectual diatonic mode prevails. Strauss is 
master of a cold, astringent voluptuousness. 
His head rules his heart. Above all, he 
searches for character, for its every trait. He 
himself may be a Merlin, — all great composers 
are ogres in their insatiable love of power, — but 
he has rescued us from the romantic theatric 
blight ; and a change of dynasty is always wet 
come to slaves of the music habit, 
lo 
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muMc dtd not exhibit its first big curve of 
Itty until the publication of Dori Juan, 
opus 20. His intimate charming songs are the 
epitome of h\% peculiar dramatic faculty for 
clothing in tone, or rather emptying into music^ 
the meaning of the poet Avoiding the more 
recondite question o( form, it may be said that 
as in ihe ^ongs, so is it in his symphonic works- 
With no other indication than a title (he cannot 
be blamed for the extravagances of ihe analyti- 
cal-programme raaiccrs), Strauss pours upon our 
puzzled and encbaated ccrs a billow of music 
terrifying at times : it is a veritable tidal wave ; 
you sec it cresting the n'm of the horijon and 
coiling toward you sky high. His Doi^ Juan 
and Macbeth are romantic in style, and for 
that leaeon are praised by those who fear to 
desert old milestones and wander in the tangled, 
fulminating forests of his later music. With the 
story of the medieval German roguc> Till Eulen- 
spiegcl, Strauss unleashes his fantasy. It is a 
Gcber=o in form — how he burlesques the foiTn 
And its very idea! The color scheme is daring, 
oppressively high, and at times wc near the cos- 
mic acrcccb. All is praukishucss. darting fancy, 
consuming irony. The humor is both rarefied 
and Teutonically clumsy. Till lives, Till is 
scampish, Till is gibbeted- Tone itself is vola- 
ti&xed into lieiy particles that seem to fall upon 
the listener from dizzily pitched passages. Such 
a picture has never been hung in the auguat 
II 
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halls of music. It ofTcnds, It biases in the 
cyus with its brilliant audacity, and yet it is new 

music, music gashed and quivering with rhyth- 
mic life, Rhylbnucally, Strauss is an adven* 
turcr into an absolutely novel clime, 1 !c touches 
hands with the far Kast in hia weaving intenor 
rhythms. 

Dct^th and Apotheosis is a tone-pocni, rather 
Lisztian in its pomjious and proccaaional picture 
at the close. Its very title calU up the Weimar 
master's Tasao. But it differs inasmuch as it 
is better realized externally, while its pBychology, 
morbid in sereral episodes is mort; masterful. 
It is not a TassOj not a poet enthroned in death- 
less immortality, but a soul, tfu scul, which, lying 
in its "necessitous little chamber" of death, re- 
views its past, its youth, hope, love, conrtict, 
defeat, despair, and at the end its feverish esctasy, 
its sorrowful dissolution. Strauss with a secret 
tiny brush has surprised the human heart in 
travail. It is pathos breeding. The added 
touches of realism, the gasping for breath, and 
the Icnten liC'toaA tht^ heart, should not disquiet 
us. /Esthetic propriety is ne\'cr violated. And 
Tod und Vctklarung is hardly the greatest that 
is in Richard Strauss, 

The much-discussed Thus spake Zarathtistra. 
is not, as has been humorously asserted, an at- 
tempt to make music a camel that will bear the 
burdens of ptiiloaophy; it is the outcome of pro- 
found study in the vaticinating leaves of Nietz- 

13 
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sche's bible. Its dancing lyricism is reflected in 
the Stratiss acore, which opens with a panlheisitc 
evocation of sunrise, uplifting in its elcsnental 
grandeur Seldom has music di&pUycd a result 
brought about with such comparative simplicity 
— a simplicity in Inverse proportion to its subt- 
lety. It invkcs to the prayer of the sun wor- 
shippers as lhc> salute their round biuniiig god 
Ulling in the blue. The composition is welded 
by a giant will It contains so many incongru^ 
ous elements, that their complete amalgamation 
se«ms at first hearing an iiicreclible attempt. It 
in the old aymphonk-pocin form of Lifft, but 
altered, amplified. The themes appear, dis- 
appear, surge to iaeantty in their passion, melt 
into rcligioita appeal, dance with bacchanalian 
joy, mock, blasphenie, exhort, and enchant. 
There is ugly music and hieraric, music bitter 
and sweet, black music and white, music tliai 
repels O-nd music that lures — we are hopelessly 
snared by the dream tunes of this unharmonic 
fowler, who often pipes in No Man's Land on 
the other aide of good and evil. The car ia 
ravished, the eye dazzled; every brain centre is 
assaulted, yet responds to a new and formidable 
engine for stimulaliag ideas and emolJons. The 
Old-Worldrlddlcis propounded and left unsolved, 
And we seem to have graned an Apocalypse of 
Ecepttcii^m in the conHicting tonalities with their 
sphinx *Uke profits. 
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The greatest technical master of the orchestra, 
making of it a vibrating (lynamic machine, a 
Kumming mountain of fire^ Richard Strauss, by 
virtue oi his musical imagination, is painter-poet 
and psychologist. He describes, comments, and 
narrates m tones of jewelled brilliancy; his 
orchestra flashes like a canvas of Monet ^ the 
divided tones and the theory of complementary 
colors (overtones) have their analogues in the 
manner with which Strauss intricately divides 
hia various instrumental choirs : netting one 
group in opposition or jujtlaposition to an* 
other; producing the most marvellous, unex- 
pected effects by acoustical mirroring and 
transmutation of motives; and almost blinding 
the brain when the entire battery of reverbera- 
tion and repercussion Is invoked. If he can paint 
sunshine and imitate the bleating of sheep, he 
can also draw the lu[l-length portrait of a man. 
This he proves with his Don Quixote, wherein 
the nubltr dreamer and his earthy squire are 
heard in a series of adventures, terminating with 
the death of the rueful knight— one of the 
most poignant pages in musical literature. Don 
Qimrote is shown as the quotidian type of man 
whose day-dreams are a bridge leading to the 
drab and sorrowful cell of madness. He is not 
mocked, but tenderly treated, by Strauss. It is 
upoo the broad-backed Sancho Panza that the 
'4 
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composer unlooses his quiver of humorous ar- 
rows. The score is thus far — lo my taste — 
the greatest of its maker, the noblest in aubject- 
ittcr» in dignity of Uicmc. complc-xity of 
idling, jtnd synthetic power, To show hta 
iodependence of all musical form, Slrauss se- 
lected the most worn — the theme with varia- 
tions. Arna^ing is the outcome. No other 
composer before him. not even the master vari- 
ationist, Brahma, has so juggled and deployed 
the entire range of musical material in serried 
battalions. Virtuosity there fa, hot it h the 
virtuosity that serves a psychologist ; never 
is there display for decoration's idle use. AH 
is reahstic fancy. A solo violoEicello and a 
aolo viola represent the haU-crackcd pair o( 
Cervantes. The madness of Quixote is indi- 
cated by a dex'ice niusically and psychologically 
unique. His theme, his character, goes to pieces 
in mld^air, after the mania of romance reading. 
The muting of the instruments and general 
muddling of ideas nnake the picture of slow- 
crocpuig derangement painfully true. Then 
follow variations, close in their fidelity to the 
story, and never unmindful of the medium in 
which it is told. Despite the disquieting verisi- 
milinide of the wind-machine, of the sheep, 
Sliauss has never put forth his astoundingly 
imaginative powers to such purpose. We are 
stunned^ horrified, piqued, yet always enthralled 
by th-ifi masterful ironist who has conserved his 
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mental sincerity. The finale is soothing, its 
/(Kturc is a miracle cf tonal values. Don 
Quaote, until he surpasses it, will remain a 
monument to Richard Strauss^ 

The Hero's Life is nearer the symphony in 
a format sense than any of hJs newer worlcs. It 
is his most robust composition. The concep- 
tion is breath-catching, for it is a chant of the 
F^, tht? tableau of Strauss's soul exposed as 
objccLivcly as Walt Whitman's when he sang of 
his Me. The general outline of the work is 
colossal ; it has no wavering contours, and is virile 
with a virility that shocks. It ftouts the critic* 
oF the composer and shows a stupendous batlle- 
piecc, Tolstoyian in fury, duration, and breadth. 
Cacophony rules; yel is not a battle always 
cacophonous? The old-fashioned symbols of 
trumpet-blasts with ornamental passage- work are 
here rudely rlisclaimed : war is cruel, and this 
episode ia repulsive in its aural cruelty. The 
ancient harmonic order will be indeed changed 
when such a tonal conflict is accepted by the 
rear-guard- Often we cannot hear the music 
because of the score. For the rest, there arc 
apposite quotations from the composer's earlier 
works, and WkQc^dit is beautiEu! with its supreme 
peace, supremo absorption in Nirvana. 

This^ ihen, has Richard Strauss accumplUhed : 
He has restoicd to malrumcntal music its ri^ht* 
ful sovereignty; it need fear no longer the en- 
croachment cf musLC-drama, at best a bastard 
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art. Enlarged, its eloquence cEormously inten* 
si6cd, ita capacity for rare, subtle beauty in- 
creased teiifold, tbe nodom orchestra has been 
literally enfraiidiised by Strauss from ihe house 
of operatic btJuJagc. IIi^ has rcvulutiomted 
aympbonlc music by brcakuig down Its formal 
barriers, and he has filled his tone poems with 
a new and diverse c&tif^iL In less than an 
hour he ctin centrales, relates, makes us see, fed, 
and hear moic than could be seen, heard, or felt 
in a music -drama enduring sik. His musical 
themes, gn^ themes, are not to be matdied with 
Beethoven's^ his mdodic invention deviates from 
llie classic prettiness; yel: because of his incom- 
parable architectonics, of his majestic grip on 
the emotions], he keeps us hypnotized as his 
Ktalely, fantastic tonal structures slowly uprise 
and unfold like many-colored smoke from the 
incantaijons of legeuilary Eastern genii. He 
absorbs absolutely our consciousness with a 
new quinteaaence of poetic, pictorial, sculp- 
tural, and metaphysical art. Music, unaided 
by words or theatric device, — for the composi- 
tions of Strauss may be enjoyed wIlhDiiI their 
titles, — has never been so articulate, ao danger- 
ously definite, so insidiously cerebral. Madness 
may lie that way ; but the flaming magic of the 
man isever restrained by deep artistic reverence. 
We catch glinvpses of vast vistas whcic disso- 
nance is king ; slow, iron twilights in which trail 
the enigmatic hgures of another world; there iue 
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often more moons than one in the blood-red 
skies of his icy landscapes ; yet the sacred 
bouiidaries of music are never oversleppcd. 
Little matters the niche awarded this composer 
by posterity — Richard Strauss is the tnuaical 
enchanter oi our day, 

nr 

Richard Strauss was bom at Munich, Jimc 
]], 1864. He is the &on oi Fran;^ 5. Strauss, 
formerly First horn player in the Bavarian Court 
Band, His father has wrilten studies and other 
compositions for his instrument; and, as his son 
said, ^' he c^Lld play most of the instruments in 
the orchestra/" He sat under Wagner's stick, 
but was not a WagMeriaa. Once he played so 
well that Wagner exclaimed, " I fancy after all, 
Strauss, you cannot be such an an ti- Wagnerian 
as they make out, for you play my music so 
beautifully." "What has that got to do with 
it ? " answered the stubborn artist- The mother 
of Richard was born Pschorr, and is a daughter 
of the wealthy Munich brewer. The boy re- 
ceived his first piano lessons at the age o£ four 
and a half from his mother. Later he studied 
with August Tomljo, a harp player^ anti took up 
the violin under Senno Walter, At the age of 
six he composed a three-part song, a valsc, and 
a polka — Schneider Polka, he called the danco. 
Before he went to school be had cried his band 
18 
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at soDge, piano pieces, and an orchestra] over- 
ture. Sent to the elementary scbocb from 1870 
to [874^ the gymnasiuni from J874 to 1S82, antl 
the LDLveraity from iBSz to 1S84. Strauss laid 
tbc foundation of a comprehensive culture, a 
catholicity iu taste, a love of M/fS /rf/r^s, and 
3l general knowledge of the world's literature- 
He early mastered the technics of the piano 
and violin, and in ]875> with Kapellmeister 
Fr, W- Meyer, theory end composition. This 
coiiTse lasted five years. The composing went 
on apace. A chonis for the Electra of Sopho- 
cles and a festival chorus were given a hearing 
at a gymnasium concert Three of bis songs 
were sung in [880 ; and Ln March, iGSi, his 
string quartet in A, opus 2, the scherzo of 
u'hich he wrote in hts fiFteentfi year, was played 
by Bcnno Walter's quartet, lo whom it was dedi- 
cated- Four days later his first symphony was 
accorded a hearing under Hermann Lev^ and 
the evtreme youth of the composer called forth 
remonstrances. In 1^83 Derliu heard his C 
fiiiuor ovctturc under Radeckc. Both are still 
In manuscript 

Of this formative period StrausB haa told us 
that, 'My father kept me very strictly to the 
old ma^tcr^, In whose compositions T had a thor- 
ough grounding. You cannot appreciate Wag- 
ner and the modems unless you pass through 
this grounding in the classics. Young composers 
bring me voluminous manuscripts for my opin- 
19 
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ioa on their productions. In looking at them I 
fnd that they generally want to begin where 
Wagner left off. T say lo all such, " My gou J 
young man, go home aud study tlic works of 
Bach, the symphouica of Ilaydn, of Mozart, of 
Beethoven, and when you have mastered these 
art works come to me again." Without thor- 
oughly understuiiding the significance of the 
tlcvelopment from Iladyn, via Mozart and 
Beethoven, to Wagner, these youngsters cannot 
appreciate at their proper worth either the 
music of Wagner or of his predecessors. 
'What an extraordinary thi^ig for Riclianl 
Strauss to say/ these young men remark, but 
I only give them the advice gained by my own 
experience." 

Then came a stroke of lnck_ Von Riilow'a 
attention being attracted by the charmingly 
written and scored serenade (opus 7) in E flat 
for thirteen wind instr\iments» secured it lor the 
lepertory of the Meiningen orchestran It is 
scored for two flutes^ two oboes, iwo clarinets, 
four hurns, two Imfasoons, and contrabassoon 
(or baas tuba). His second symphony in F 
minor was composed during the season of 
1883-1S84, It was firU played in New York 
under Theodore Thomas, Deeembt-r 15, 18S4, 
and later by Walter Damrosch. It shows many 
troceB of the young composer's close study of 
Brahms. The horn concerto, opus 1 1, and the 
piano qiiaitetj opus 13, were composed at the 
21:} 
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sane pcriorf. The: latter won a prwe. It 
Ahow5 a straining for bigger cSTects, as if 
the (onn were too cramped for the strenuous 
compoaer. The andante and scherio are cbe 
more agrccablr movcmrnls. The Wariderer's 
Stunulicd. after Goethe's poem, beginning, 
*'Wcn du nicht Vcil^scat. Genius,'* revealed 
the taste for literary themes and thennes that 
exalt ihc inriividiTaTity. This opus 14 is written 
for six-voiced chorus, two soprani, one alto, one 
tenor, two bas&i. and orchestra. It also sbowa 
the serious influence of the Brahms Schick- 
saliedl. A eecond suite for uind was first given 
at Munich, condncted by the composer, 

" Biitow, who was very fond i>f my father," 
say* Strauss, " interested himself in me, and 1 
have much to th:tnk him for. He started me 
on my conduciint: career. My first experience 
of standing before an orchestra was in connec- 
tion with the performance of a suite, in four 
tnovemcnts, for wind inatmmcnts, which 1 had 
composed at his re<|uest It is still in manu- 
script, BUtcw made me conduct it without any 
rehearsal!" This must be the grand suite in 
B flat, misleadingly numbered opus 14 — the 
same opus number as the Sturmlicd, It is 
scored for thirteen wind instruments, and has 
been heard in London. The introduction and 
entire fourth movement are said to be the best 
It 15 early Strdiisa, Strauss betame music 
director in Mciningcnt October, [885, conducted 
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his owr F minor symphony and also made his 
d^bnt as pianist in Mozart's C minor concerto, 
Von liulow honored hJm by conducting the 
concerto. 

Strauss had already come under the influence 
of Alexander Ritter (1S33-1896), a violinist in 
the Munich Orchestra who had married a niece 
of Wagner's, tlilter. like von Bijlow, was a man 
of atroag magnetic personality, and both were 
warm-blooded Wagncnans and Ltsztians, As 
boys they listened to that wonderful perform- 
ance of Beethoven's Choral Symphony given by 
Wagner at Dresden in 1849^ and the two young 
gentlemen schoolfcliows iiaed to doff their capa 
every time they passed the master's vindows in 
the Ostra-Allee. " Ritter was exceptionally well 
lead in all the philosophers, ancient and modern, 
and a man of the highest culture. His indu' 
cnce." says Strauss^ "was in the nature of a 
Btorm-wind. He urged me on to the develop- 
ment of the poetic, the expressive, in music, as 
exemplified in the works of Liszt, Wagner, and 
Bcrlios, My symphonic fantasia, Aus ItalJcn, 
is the connecting link with the old and the new 
methods." The young composer went to Rome 
and Naples in the spring of [386. Strauss Lells 
an amusing incident. "A few days ago 1 was 
conducting this symphony at Brunswick, when 
a policeman appeared on the scene and stopped 
the performance because, as he said, some con- 
dition had not i^een complied with. Soon after^ 
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however, another policeman came and aaid the 
concert might proceed. This unwarrantable 
interruption caused great uproar, and Ihe andi- 
cnce shoufed anathemas against the police. Al 
d3c close of the symphony I lurncd to the audi- 
cnee and said. ' Vou sec. ladies and gentlemen, 
JD ihia Italy there are no anarchists I ' " 

la 1886 he left Meinmgen to become third Ka- 
pcllmeister under Levi and Fischer. He wrote 
his tone-poem Macbeth at this period, though 
it bears a later opus number than Don Juann 
The former, after a revision and partial rewrit- 
ing, was dedicated to Alexander Riiter, and first 
performed under von Billow in Berlin. Strauss 
remained at Munich until 1 890, when he received 
a call from Weimar In the ducal city he shed 
his pupil's skin and developed into a brilliant 
conductor. His radical tendencies were now 
begtnnijig to be recognized, and his espousal of 
the music of the extreme Left caused his con- 
ducting of Wagner and Lisst to become notable. 
At Leipsic his influence was fell as conductor 
ac the Liszt society. He has always warmly de- 
fended die music of Wagner, lAfizU and Berlioj:. 

In iSQ3 his lungs were affected and a pro- 
tracted journey to Greece, Kgypt^ and Sicily 
was necesaaiy. He was not idle, however, for 
on hU return his grand opera, Guntiam, opus 
25. and dedicated to his parents, was produced 
at Weimar. He married m KS94 Pauline de 
Ahna, the daughter of a welKkuown Bavarian 
23 
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^nwnT, >ind the soprano who created the Fra* 
hilJ in Gunlram, 

From Weimar Strauss returned to Mttcich as 
Court Kapcllmeislcr, and three years later be 
soccccHcfi i^vi as gerieral music director. Not 
satisfied witli matters, he left Munich to become 
Kapellmeister at the Berlin Royal Opera, which 
position he still occupies. He had conducted 
the Philharmotiic Orchestra of Berlin after the 
death of von Hiilow, but tlie trip from Munich 
to licrlin was too exhausting, and Arthur 
Nikisch wa» permanently engaged. Strauss 
lias conducted at Bayreuth» festivals at Liege, 
Coloj^nc, Leipsic, Milan, Moscow. In 1897 he 
visited Loudon, Paris, Amsterdam, and Uar- 
ccloua, and a year later Zurich and Madrid. 
In 1903 he conducted, in conjunctbn with 
Wilhelm Mengelberg, a series d concerts in 
Loudon, a Strauss festival organi2ed by Hugo 
GocfLits. The Amstcidam Symphony Orches- 
tra, a remarkable aggregation of artists, played. 
His Parisian experiences were roost gratifying; 
he appeared in the dual r6les of conductor-com- 
poser, his wife singing his Ueder with exquisite 
taste, 

As a conductor he ranks among the great 
ones. He is particularly sympathetic in his 
readings of modern works^ though any one who 
has teard htm direct a Mozail opera can never 
forget the impressions gleaned — the blilhcncss, 
sanity, swceLnesa. He is coul, never eccentric 
H 
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in Wis beat, ant! docs not play upon his own per- 
sonality, as do some other conductors. 

A little critical and polemical literature has 
grown \ip ahoiit the Strauss case. In adfJition 
to the analytical programmes, some of ihem 
too fantastic to be of value, Hans Merian 
has written an extendeti study of Also sprach 
Z^^thiistr^; GuKt^v Erecher, Richard Strauss; 
Dr. Erich Urb;ui, Stranss contra Wagner — in 
which Wagner is pTovcd to be old-fashioned; 
Urban has also put forth a pamphlct-cssay, 
Richard Strauss, In his youth, writes Ur- 
ban, Wagner cried exultantly, " I am a musi- 
cian ; " in \\\^ age he mumbled, "I am a poet" 
Aud he r&ally believed he bad discovered in 
the Greek an excuse for his mutilation of drama 
and music. Then Urban turns to Liszt Liszt. 
he said, went far* but not far enough. He grew 
timid when he saw the logical outcome of his 
experiments. He still clung to the classic, to 
formal. Strauss appears- Urban thinks 
showed absolutely no individual talent until 
his opus 14, Wanderer's Sturmlied. His early 
worlc IS Schumann, a^id Schumann at his worst 
The learned critic docs not believe thai cither 
vcn IBtilow or Ritter counted in the forma- 
tion of Strauss- He looks upon Guntrara as 
an accident, and Heldenleben as an answer 
to Zarathustra. He docs not believe the 
latter to have been inspired by NictKScbc, — 
Slrau&& composed it when he discovered that 
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Nietzsche's philosophy coincided with his own 
n^voluikmary prtigrammc. And as the same 
ideas are expressed i:j Hcldcnicbcn, the titles 
couLd be exchanged without ary harm. Truly 
a Daniel come to judgment! It is in Heldea- 
lebeD that Urban sees Strauss at the tup nulch 
of his ideals. Here is musical drama without 
the wcrds, scenery, stage^ or singers. 

Brecher assigns only six periods to the devel- 
opment ot his hero. Brahms has much to say 
in the early Strauss music. The critic outlines 
the orchestra before Straus? came: Haydn was 
the first real instrumental writer, one who dis- 
pensed with the vocal character; Mozart lent 
the orchestra freedom and beauty; Beethoven 
endowed It with individuality; Berlioz was all 
color; Liszt, patterning after Berlioz, developed 
thematic variety; and Wagner employed both 
the color of Berlioz and Liszt's theme-weaving 
for his profounder and more poetically dramatic 
music. Strauss followed all these men. but re- 
turned to pure instrumental forms, avoiding in 
his later poems the stringent outlines of the 
absolute scheme, and being more eloquent than 
his predecessors. Macbeth and Don Juan be* 
long> says Brcchcr, to the third period of Strauss. 
Death and Apotheosis is a reactionary period, 
as is Guntram — too much Liszt and Wagner, 
too much chromaticism. From opus 27 to 34 
is the fifth period, nearly all songs, wonderful 
songs. Till iCulcnspicgcl belongs to this arbi- 
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QWBKtfi* tad 
bj^tnfffa- El 
celoMa]|ofec wricej to iiUhmiT ttc 

B«t tbcac «rTiben atc ia $]r»paX^ vitb 
nc mUe IJnsicfc «f Vb 
He; a«D tt dw rrpc^r «f 
tttg fit—rfW. pRmd Wagaer's nclo& gifts as 
an o&d to die uiwl mu^v ihiwilk isTcii- 
tkm of Smaaa. His cdtkistt «f Abo 9pc»^ 
Zandiastn ic oot cnbdaio — it b scarificatiotL 
He beard the vork in VienAX on a pi C giiMu ac 
in wbkfa figured Weber's Eurysncbe WP tWUig, 
iml tbe C mtooT sjmphaar of BecUtovca- Tfac 
good doctor IS a yoy to read m tbcde d&ys ^hca 
poUteness has closed critical motttb^ He 6r5t 
drags out the laenory (rf Usit and stampa oa 
il — Lisit, who begged from literature his sub- 
jects for a symphony, and "inakiRg the alms 
pa^ &3 muak." Stnius5 goes to philoM^phy in- 
stead of to poetry. And then he clashes to the 
rtgbt and kit of htm. It is capital reading, il 
noi cofivindng. The tone-poems of Rkhard 
Strau:i5 arc a musical rcfutatioD of llan^lkk^s 
thcorka> There h no ''content" in music, he 
declares; "the egg stands, anyhow." retorts 
Columbojfr-Straufis r 



The Strauss piano music is hardly tnvitini; to 
any but the most devoted. Severe in outliiu-. 
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•timbre in Iiuc^ it leans not to the sweet intima. 
cJcB of Chopin or Schumann- Opus S is a sdo 
■onata In B riinor, some thirty pages lon^, I 
prcJcr TscliaTkowgk/s effort in the same form, 
U ft is rot as JUavifr^nifssig, it is more mellow. 
Stern, and iu the mtjud Doric, the sevcial move- 
mciUa o£ the Strauss sonata arc aincwy rather 
than plastic* though the adagio in £ has Bome 
moving moments. The scherzo is light and 
bright in execution. The composition will 
never become popular. In opus 3 there are 
some pieces of interest, — five in all» — and here 
Schumann's influence is writ plain. Dense is 
tile pattern, while the ideas are based on a poetic 
idea. Two numbers from opus g, Stimmungs- 
bilder, will please. They are a lender Trau* 
merei and a delicate lyrical bit called An 
Einsamcr Quelle, in the latter the harmonic 
changes recall Wagner, The most ambitious 
piano music is Ihe burleske in D minor for 
piano and orchestra. This must have been 
written in 1SS5, though it bears no opus num* 
ber- it is extremely difficult in the solo part, 
and not especially grateful. I can recall no one 
but Eugen d'Albeit and Heir Backhaus as 
having played it — the latter at the London 
Strauss festival of 1903- Here Brahms is to 
the fore, the very opening bar of the piano being 
the theme of Brahms's first D minor ballade. 
But how different the treatment I Bitter, rather 
eiry, more sardonic than witty, this burlcalcc 
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demonstrales tliat the Teuton oiieix unhenrls as 
^ddly and stiiR/ as the Briton. Comp^irc the 

piece with tbc incomparable jcstinc: of Scarlatti's 
burksca, that jok<i which begins in G minor and 
ends in D minor T It is the eternal difference 
between the Italian and the Getman. Crabbeil 
I ca[l this burlcskc. The *cclIo and piano 
sonata in F is a capital composition, and so t3 
the sonata m £ flat for viola and piano- His 
concerto for violin and orchestra in D minor has 
never received the atleiition it deserves; and I 
wish fcrr the sake of novelty that the beautiful 
horn concerto, opus ii, would be given. For 
the waldhorn Strauss has a natural sympathy. 

The lieder literature is. importatil in quality. 
He has written nearly a. hundred snugs, some 
of tbcm priceless in idea and workmanship. It 
is in this form that his friends and enemies have 
agreed npon his melodic invention. This refers 
to the various collections numbered opus lO, 
IS* ir, 19. 2 1, 26, 27, 29, 32, and 34; bull won- 
der whether the later collections in opus 39 and 
opus 41, 43, and 44 are received ^vtth the same 
enthusiasm. Some of them are harmonically 
difficult to grasp, and many are deceptive; when 
Straufis seems at his simplest, he is often most 
irritaiingly complex and recondite. But an 
overflowing meed of praise must be awarded 
the opus 15, the lovely serenade in F sharp 
from opus 17, several from opus 21 and 27, 
and all of opus 29. A critic coasidcis O warst 
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du mcin, from opus 36, number 2, and Schn 
suctit, opus 33, as the most beautiful of all. 
No mood seems denied Striiuss. His ex|iosition 
of tlic most exotic is indicative of a subblc, rather 
than a sensuous, musical nature. Yet how sim- 
ply and naturally he has indicated a primitive 
emotion in Jungenhexenlied, opus 39, number 2. 
The song ts a masterpiece- The sLurdy power, 
the sheer muscularity, of The Workman from 
the same sct» should make it beloved of manly 
male singers. Its greatj resoundinj^ blows in F 
minor stir one's very soul. And its sentiment 
is that of Lealthy anarchy, as befits the test of 
the poel Richard DehmeL Death the Releaser, 
X^3&3 Lied, and To my Son complete this opua. 
The last has a noble ring. The Silent Long- 
ing is the capture of an exquisitely evanescent 
mood. There arc five numbers in opus 41, — 
a Cradle Song; In der Campagna; On the 
Shore, ^full of introspective beauty, a dashing, 
vagabondish song; Brother Good-for-nothing; 
and WhispVing Songs. In all the music seeks 
the emotional curve, in all m Ihcre absolute 
fidelity to the poedc theme — that is, fidelity 
as the composer conceives it. Of mere sen- 
suous or decorative rausic-malcing there is none- 
Strauss is ever beset by the idea; whether dra- 
jnatic, mcUphyslcal, at romantic-lyric, the idea 
takes precedence of the sound that clothes it- 
So there is little pretence of form, little thought 
of vocal exigencies, while the piano accompani- 
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ments are the most difficult ever written. U ho 
hammers out epics in his orcliestral compositions, 
in his lyrica he is the palicnt, curious master af 
miniature, the ivory worker of shapes exotic. 



Guntram, for which Straues wrote tiis owa 
book, the first opera of this composer, is not 
familiar to Americans. It was never a great 
success, despite its earnestness anti indisputable 
depth. Modelled on Wagnerian lines, it has for 
a subject the doings of The Fighters Cor Love, 
!tn order of knights, which, Parsifal- like, in the 
middle of the thirteenth century wars for the 
Cross and Brotherly Love ; but with song and 
not with sword. Guntram, the hero, is a Fighter 
for Love, and bis adventures and passion for 
Frdhild forrn the basis of the book. The 
preiudcs to Acts T and TI hnvc been played in 
this country, The first is a lovely scheme of 
orchestration, Wagnerian in texture, and cele- 
brates the yearning desire which the singers 
have consecrated to art and to the Cross, The 
second prelude is a brilliant, joyous pictuic of a 
FcBtival of Victory. The form and develop- 
ment are absolutely free. It is interesting to 
note, on the last pag:e of Che first prelude, an 
essential 'turn that comes straight from GotlCT* 
d^mnienjng. Strauss employs it with skill as a 
pregnant motive. While it is too short for con> 
cetl performance, tlie prelude of the last act is 
the embodiment of yearning and rich in bar* 
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raoBfc life. The great duo of Guntram and 
FreJhildand fiuntiam's firewt?!! are noble speci- 
meus o£ dramatic wnting. Nevertheless the 
work bcks big wings. 

Two later compositions of Strauss, bearing the 
opus number 42, are for Manrerchor, — Liebe 
and Altileutsehes Schlachllied, botli after Her- 
der- Two sixteen- voiced mixed c^crnses a ea- 
^ila are also announced. Enoch Ardca, opua 
3S, is a melodrama for piano and recitative- It 
13 an interesting evperiment, being melodious 
and effective. Written for von FossaH the 
German tragedian, the weight of the work falls 
tip on the reader. 

At the seventy-seventh Netberrhenish Music 
Festival in AJi-la.* Chape lie. June, 1900, Strauss 
produced two Grosserc Gcsangc» opus 44, for 
low voice and orchestra. Decidedly here the 
bust is in the orchestra, the pedestal — I The 
Ruckert and Richard Dehmel are the poets 
levied upon — the first represented by his Nacht* 
lichtergang, tlie other by a Noltutno, 

Strausa occasionally indulges in flashes of sly 
humor Here is a footnote he appends to his 
song opus 31, number 2, Wenu: — 

Sliould any singere IhiDk of singing ihis song, while 
the nineteenth century ia still in existence, the eom- 
poser would adviae them to tranapo&e it from this 
point, a half-ione lower (i>. into E flat), so that the 
composition may thus end in the key m which it 
bcgaii. 
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Fuersnot, a Singgedicht in one act, book by 
Em£t von Wolzogen, music by Richard Straass, 
was froduced at tlie Rnya.1 Opera House, Dres- 
den, November 2 r, igoi. The libretto is founded 
on a Netherland story, entitled, The Fire Fam- 
ine at Oiidenaerde. Emii Paur introduced 
several excerjjls, sonorous, brilliacl music, at a 
Philharmonjc concert* 



When questioned about his future plans Strauss 
replied: '* I have made a musical setting to 
Uhland's Taiilefcr for chnrus, soli, and full or- 
chestra. I am surprised that musicians have 
not availed themselves of this ircsh, mngnificeut 
poem before — at least I have heard of no set- 
ting. Altogether one admires Uhland too little 
tiicac days. Wlicn I was >oungcr I neglected 
reading him very much, but now I find one 
beauty after another in his writing. I also have 
material for two symphonic poems, but don't 
know which one 1 shall use — if indeed I finish 
any — now. It usually takes twoyeais before 
a composition begins to assume form with mc. 
At first (here comes to mean idea — a theme- 
This rests with me for months ; I think of other 
things and busy myself vrilh everything but it; 
but tlie idea is fermenting of its own actord. 
Sometimes I bring it to mind, or play the theme 
on tlie piano, just to see how far it has pro- 
gressed — and finally It is ready for use. You 
ace, therein lie* the real art of creation — to 
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know cicactly when ^n idea is ripe, whea odc cai 
UM, inuit UMi It, More and more I ding to the 
belJtsC thai we conscious j^eoplc have no control 
over our creative power For instaoce, I slave 
gvcr a melody and cticountcr an obstacle which I 
caapot fturmount, however I try. This during the 
courtto of an cv^nins; but the nejct morning the 
dUAtulty h*4 surrendered itself, just as though 
my CTcitlvfl forccsi hid totted at it over nighL 
ScvoiaI yoara ttjio 1 totct a friend tliat I me^nt 
lo i^onipoko a symphonic poem, Spring. He 
r«peuti:d my remark, and at the making up of 
ttiQ next mu&k tefttJval progratmme my Spring 
w^ |>U4i<]d uiul I wtiK ;uked to conduct it ! The 
work i» not oven composai yet, despite the great 
nitmbcT of thcmc» a,}\d sketches I have for it In 
Iqi.1. i don't know when 1 will compose it — if at 
fltl. Sometimes a theme occurs first to me, and 
I And the pttetic mate to it tater; but at others 
tho potitic idea he^iiiH tn take on musical form. 
1 may even compose an OE^ra soon. A young 
Vienna poet has suggested a libretto which ap- 
peals to rxe very much, A Lbretto of my own 
iit aUu receiving S(ime oonsideraticm from me, 
*'Thc old metre nf poetry, the Umhic and 
Irochiac rhythms — also the rhyme — arc use- 
l^j« in mu^ic, bec:iu3e the latter has an entirely 
dtiferout rhythm, and this must necessarily de- 
stroy th;it of poetry when the two are joined. 
According to my npinion, the tnoat availalitc 
fonnfi aic the Nibclim£:cn vcr^s or a free 
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pTosc, Why cannot music express philosophy^? 
Metaphy^jCB and masic arc sisters. Kvcn ia 
mufiic one can express a view poini. and if oae 
wUhes to approach the World Riddle, perhaps 
it car be done with the aid uf music. Is not 
the third act of Tristan transcendental phi' 
ofiophy purely? Lastly, my next tone poem 
will illustrate 'a day in my family life.' It 
will be partly lyrical, partly humoroii:^ — a triple 
fugue, the three subjccla rcpreseudrig papa, 
mamma, and the baby!" This latter k the 
Sinfoma Domestica of which the first perform* 
ance anywhere, was arnounci;cI for March 9, 
1904, at Carnegie IlalV New York City, 

Jean Marnold, the acute critic of the M^rrnrv 
dt France^ calls attention to the '* melody of 
Strauss, which is frankly diatonic, the tonal 
chariicter delinitely determined," This slate* 
menl will be challenged by those who lake the 
composer's middle period as a criterion of his 
chromatic tendencies, But examine the later 
themes, and wc are forced to agree wiih M, 
Mamold. Arthur Symons finds that Strauss 
ijs ct:rcbral. He writes: "Strauss is what the 
French call un ^Mhraf, which is by no means 
the same thing as a man of intellect. Un 
cMbrat is a man who feels through his brain, 
In whom cmotiou transforms itself into idea, 
rather than in whom idea is trar.sfigured by 
emotion. Strauss has written ' . Don Juan 
without sensuality, and it is in his ack of sensu- 
3S 
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afity th^ T fiod tlte reason of hb appeal. 
All tnodcm music is full of scDAa^lit)', since 
Wagner first set the fevers of the t]«sh to 
music. In the music of Strauss the Germans 
ha^'e discmered the fever ol the soul And that 
is iod<:ed vhat Straus has tried to mtcrprct" 
W. J. Hcndersoa b open to convictiocL He 
wrote: — 

"It is too soon for us to say that Strauss will 
tniluence the future. Hc! may leave us nothing 
but certain purely raecliaziical irapTovemcats id 
orchestral tcchiucs. Bven these will have their 
value. Yet atl recent attempts at progress in 
mus^c have been in the direction of more definite 
eKpression, and Strauss may be only a stepping* 
stone in an advance toward that blissful epoch 
whose hearers will display as much imagination 
as its composers, that transcendent condtlioo 
in which genius understands genius." 

Edward K. Ziegler discerns that Richard 
Strauss b "a master of music mathematics and 
one who is composing music for the present- It 
is an easy ev-asion, " he adds, " to shtit the 
responslbihty for what the living generation 
cannot easily or will not willingly grasp and to 
proclaim that such intricate writing is for the 
future. Hut music has ever reflected life, and 
no other composer has so nearly approached a 
muBical expresdoD of our time as has Strauss. 
The febrile unrest, ihe neurotic striving of the 
hour, all have tlicii mu^^ieal equivalent in his 
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gTtalcr compositions. Plying the stress of em- 
phasis 03 Strauss docs is charactonatic of the 
present as is typical his use oC the enormous 
orchestra- All life has become agtmted by the 
(exaggeration ol the h(]ur ll needed but a 
master like Stiauaa to express this truth in 
music/' 

August Spanuth holds that " Richard Strauss 
may be a manslrous [iheiiomenun, yet be em- 
bodies tlic domineering spirit of modern music. 
For more than t^-o centuries composers have 
endeavored to vindicate the cause of programme- 
music, which the staunch old champions of 
'absoluie music' have fought from the outset- 
However, after the efforts of Berlioi and Ltsst, 
Richard Strauss has succeeded in reversing the 
question, making il read thus : l& there a future 
left for instrumental music oiiEside of the de- 
scriptive, pictorial, liUistrative, s'iggestive, and 
philosophising nnisic of to-day ?" 

Ernest Newman, in a masterly article, con- 
dudes with this telling passage: — 

* < , This kind of music adds lo our knowledge of 
moa and the world as much els does a. play of Jb^ea or 
a novel oF TcTsToy. Cerrainly to any one who knows 
Str.Tisi's mu&ic lo Don Quixote, the story of Ccrvantea 
is heDoeforth incoaceivable without it ^ the story itsell^ 
indeetl, has hot one liihe of ihe humor and ihe pro* 
found aadnc33 which is infused into it by Strausa, 
Wh^t he has done m ihia work is lo innugiiraJe The 
period of the oovcl in luui^ic. And hcie at lijUst we «ec 
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tbr fobdc toes <tf dibpibai lot ikprmd Sbisb 
of ilKMe pvdf lyticaJ qvMUbeB* vhose absence, u I 
bsrc prtivouilj ajf^ucd, nukes il mi(ios5tblc ka tum 
lo be >e db^okiie crf^ior o{ «hap<s of f«ire s^lT-siS' 
taised bnttty. Hts type o( melody h nor vcn lo be. 
Dot a biting, but a coagnificeDl gif^* It if tbc prove 
of mocic — a grav^ ftciible, doqiKnt prose. His 
fl>lc b ucrvioiis, compact, aougcs. u good pnae 
ibouM be, H-hKh, as it is rdaled, tfaNOf^ ite sobject- 
matter^ mor« re^poosibly to 1^ tluu is poeCiy, mt^t 
rcUniuHh 3omc of the fine «buidoikon»i of «oo& and 
fiod It* competuatkn ia a perfect bfend, a perfect 
cocnpeomiac of lo^c and rapture; tnch aad idcilkj, 
"I can conceive," vtj^ Flaubert, in one of his letiers^ 
"a tty)e which should be beaut^lul ; which some one 
wH) write one of these dap, in ten fan or tn ten 
eeaturies ; which shall he rhyttiOQical as verse, precise 
as the Uoguagc of science, aoU with unitiildtiDDs, 
niodulfltions as of a TioionccIIo. ilashea of fire ; a, style 
which would enter iato the idea like the strolte of a 
fttiktto - a stjic oa *hjcb qui thoughts would &aj over 
gleaming sur&c^, as it were, in a boat with a good 
wind aft." 

No belter dcscnplion, it seems lo tnc, could be 
had of the mtidcal st^le of Sti^uss^ wiih ttt coosEant 
adaptation to the coiotional and intellectoal atmo^ 
phere of the moment, and its appropriateness to the 
realistic description of cJiatactet and mt^'^u which is 
his mission in music, itis qualiticsatc homogeneous ; 
he is not a Wagner wanqu^ nor an lilegilimate son 
cf Lis£t. but the ctcalor of a new ordtr of things in 
mtjsjc, the founder of a new type of art. Th« only 
test of a literature being alive is, as Dr. Geoig Brancles 
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«ays, wbethef it gives riae to new ptoblems, new 
queiCi*>fungs. Jinlged by lliis li^si. rh"- Art of Strausa 
is :hc ODC sign cf new and independciil life m music 
fiince Wagner; for Ji perpetually sptirs us on (o the 
discussion af ficah problcmsof^csthctica, of psychology, 
and of form. 

V 

Richard Strauss is the most mtellcctiial of 
musicians. Saint-Saens pointed out long ago 
the master part harmony would play in the 
music of the future, and Strauss realized the 
theory thai melody is no longer sovereign in 
the kingdom of tone; his master works arc 
nrchitectura] marvels. In structure, in rhythmi- 
cal complexity, in striking harmonies, ugly, bold, 
brilliant, dissonantal, his symphonic poems arc 
without parallel. Berlioz never dared, Liset 
never invented, such miracles of polyphony, a 
polyphony beside which Wagner's is child's 
play and Bach's is onlnvalled. And this learn* 
ing, this titanic brushwork on vast and sombre 
canvases, ate never for formal music's sake; 
indeed, one may ask if it is really music, and 
not a new art. It is always intended to mean 
flomething. say something, paint some onc^s 
soul ; it b an attempt to make the old absolute 
music new and articulate. This Hies in the 
face of Schopenhauer, who declared music to 
be a presentative, not a representative, art. Tn 
his gallery o£ psychological portraiture Strauss 
becomes a sort of musical DostoTevsky, He 
.39 
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flivlncfl, Macterliiick-likc, the secret tragedy of 
existence, iLiid putnta with delicacy, with ^eat 
hoibaHc mmtes, in colors that gloA', poetic and 
lc"gfnd:iry figures which yield up their souls to 
thi; psychological ^enaia who questions thetn. 
I c.ill the tendency of Straijss Jifcadesti, like 
Wafer's; both men build up their pictures by 
g multitude of intinltesLmal touches ^ both men 
decompose their themes, — and this is the high- 
est art of the decadence. Unity is sometimes 
absent, and also the power that makes for 
righteousness, which we tind in Beethoven's 
music. 

Tonching on the moral of this new dispensa* 
lion ill art. I may confers that I am puzzled by 
its abaolutc departure from the ethic of Chris- 
tianity. It is not precisely a pagan code that 
Strauss preseiits in his splendid iaconic manner; 
rather is it tht ethic of Spinoza ravishidd by the 
rhetoric of Nietzsche. Affirmation of the will, 
not its denial, is bnth preached and practised 
by this terrible composer. For him the ineluc- 
table barrier of barriers is the return lo simplic- 
ity, the return tn the people. He may be simple 
in his complex way, and he may sympathize 
lyrically with, the proletarian ; yet he is the aris- 
tocrat of aristocrats in art; and his art, special- 
ized, nervous, and alembicated, may be the call 
to arms of londy, proud souls that refuse to go' 
to the people as did Tolstoyn With Ibsen's 
Brandj not Tolstoy's, Levin is Strauss in closei 
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comrimnjon> And he may hold Ehc twentieth 

CcniLiry ill hU hand. 

During his Italian trip Strauss wrote Aus 
It^Ucn, opus f6, a symphonic fantasia ikat lias 
been heard in America with delight. It i» 
fresh, vigorouB, even somewhat popular, in 
themes, and characteristically colored. The 
orchestration was the envy of the younger men. 
Italic was first given in Munich in r887 under 
Strauss. His violin sonata, opvs i3, waa com- 
posed the same year Then followed fast the 
series of daring orchestral frescos that placed 
the name nf Strauss at the very forefront of 
living composers. And yet how mi-German his 
music seems, hatched though it be from the 
very nest of the classics I Strauss b not of Ihe 
same blood as the Vienna dance composers^ 
He has written a valse ; but who could compare 
the light, voluptuous Danube mu&lc to the ec* 
static scarlet dance of the Overman in Also 
sprach ZarathuBirai Despite the fact that ii is 
precluded only by Tlalla, Macbeth, and Don Juan, 
Tod nnd Verkliirung gives U5 m essr all the 
overpowering: qualities of Stratiss, chicfcst of 
them being imagination without the ugliness 
detected by sensitive natures in later composi- 
tions. Di?ath and Apotheosis is a masterpiece. 
The nineteenth century, notwithstanding ita 
devotion to the material, produced poets and 
prose masters for whom death had a peculiar 
predilection. There is the mystic Maeterlinck, 
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his sobbing shadowgraphs of Death the 
Intruder i Tolstoy, with his poignant picture of 
the Death of Ivan Illyitch; Amnld BockHn, 
that Swiss master, who sajig on elegiac can- 
vas his Toteti iDsel ; aad have wc not all 
read Walt Whitman in his matchJess threnody 
'*When lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed"? 
Tl is not strange, theo, that Strauss, a lyric 
philosopher of the same passionate pattern as 
Fricdrich Nietzsche, should wrestle with a prob- 
lem as old as eternity. He does wrestle with 
it in his symphonic poem — attacking it in large 
symboli&ni, free from the morbidities of the 
decadent poets; accomplishes it in a way that 
wrings the very hcartslringSp 

It is the spectacle of a sick man in "a neces- 
sitous little chamber '* reviewing his struggle* 
and defeats as the fever cracks his veins and 
throttles his life. Me has failed as failed Bal- 
zac's Louis Lambert, as fail all men with lofty 
ideaU. He has reached that "squat tower" of 
defeat, death, which Robert Browning chanted 
in Childe Roland- To the dark tower he goes, 
and dauntless at the last, he sets the slughorn to 
his lips and blows victory in the very teeth of 
Death. Perhaps this most modem of poems 
gives the key to the Strauss music better than 
any other in the Knglisb tongue. The dying 
man sunken in lethargic slumber, his heart 
feebly beating in syncopated rhythms, recalls 
his childhood^ his lusty youth, his mad passion 
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\ at its thickeei. He toils and reaches 
SunimiU only to hear the implacable Haiti nf 
dcsdny< Yet he continues to combat Fate, but 
to be laid low- And dying, be triumphs; for his 
ideal lUt& him to the heights^ to "Sun:smitten 
Suniunt" He has liared, and daring conquers. 
The {able is old — as old as the Prometheus 
myth. In music wc have it incarnated in Bee- 
thoven's Fifth Symphony, the tonahly of which 
— C minor, C major — Strauss has adopted. 
IJszt, too, in bis Tasso. a symphonic setting 
of Goethe's tragedy, attempted the sfimc t^sk, 
and accomplished it in a brilliant, spectacular 
fashion. The thematic grouping of the Strauss 
poem is simplicity itself when compared to the 
Iftwermg architectonics of A Heio's Life and 
Thus spake Zarathuslra. After a lengthy pro- 
1og:iic in which mood, atmosphere, Sfimmun^ 
in a word, and echoes of childish babbling are 
subtly contrived, the bolt of destruction is let 
loose, and fever, a spectre, courses through ibe 
allegro. The Ideal motive sounds but in gasp- 
ing, broken accents. It is only after the delirium 
has reached its climax that a period of reposer 
an analogy of the lyric period, is attained- The 
childhood of tlic man is lisped narvely; youth 
and its frolicking im consciousness are aptly 
portrayed! manly passion and conflict end the 
section, for the omiaous Halt I is blared out by 
the trombones. The development — as in all 
developments of this composer — contains mira- 
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clea of ccuQterpoint buried in passages of ciro- 
tion&l splertlar, With ctiimjlati^c power and 
pathos wc hear a climax of imposing sonorities; 
the marcblike motive of the Ideal is given in 
aU its majesty, and in a C major cf rainbow 
riches the poem finishes. Straus* has never 
surpassed the plangcncy of coloring, ihc mcK- 
iixg sweetness o£ this score. He is more 
philosophic in Also sprach Z&ratbustra, more 
dramatic in Don Juan, more heroic in Ein 
HtrMt^nlt'hen ; but never has his message been 
so consoling, never hds he set so vividly over 
his orchestra the arc of promise- That auch 
music came forth from his potent youth is a 
prophecy of an astounding future. He is the 
only living issue in music to-day ; no other 
master has his stride, his staturCn 

That merry old rogue's tunc. Till Eulcnsplc- 
gel. is a scherzo-like rondo picturing the cracy 
pranks of the hisTonc Tyll Owlglass. Its gro- 
lesque, passionate melancholy.tender violence, its 
streaks of broad humor interrupted by mocking 
pathos, its galloping down a narrow avenue, at the 
end of which looms the gibbet, its mockery of 
custom, flaunting of the Philistine, and the unre- 
pentant death of Till, — make it a. picture unpar- 
allcied in music literature. Scored brilliantly, 
the rondo leaves in its trail a whiff of sulphur 
And violets. Jt is fantastic music, fantastically 
conceived, fantastically execuled. 

The score of Also sprach Zarathustra is dated 
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"Begun February ^; finished Aitgust 24, 1S96. 
Munk'h.'* The composer's words in this cootico 
tioi must be given ; — 

" I did not intend lo write philosophical music 
or porltay Nietzsche's great work niusicaUy, 1 
meant to (Convey musically an idea of the devcloi> 
menl of the human race frum its origin, througb 
the various phases of development, religious aa 
well as scientihc, up to Nietzsche's idea ot the 
Uebermensch," 

Only a musical epiiome of the creative pro- 
ccssca of the cosmos ! The modesty of Strauss 
is of a Michclangclo-likc magnitude. This new 
FaitBt ot music, Nie Ik sc he-Strauss, who would 
assail the very stars in their courses, has written 
scmie pages in this opus that are of imposing 
grandeur There is an uplUting roar at the 
opening, an effect of sunrise — purely imaginary 
fill these musical pictures, yet none the less 
startling and credible — as Zarathustra's trum- 
pets solemnly hitone his motivi^ These tremen- 
dous chords in their naked simplicity alone 
proclaim Strauss a man of genius aod give him 
fee simple to the symphonic heritage of Beetho- 
ven and Brahma, The A flat section is notably 
melodious aiid luscious in colun The livc-volccd 
fugue is ugly yet masterful, and the dance music 
furioua in iia abandonment, corybantic in its 
revelry- Such laughter has never been heard 
in an orcheslr.i. The ineludic curve is pas- 
Euoiial, Slr^usn lb here ItnJer, dramatic, bizarre, 
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fUtnorouSj ironic, witty, wicked — sim* 
pic never. The noble art of simplicity he lacksn 
This is the vasteet and most difficult score 
ever penned. It is a cathedral in tone, sublime 
and fantastic, with its grotesque gargoyles, 
hideous flying abutments, csquisile traceries, 
prodigious arches, half gothic, half infernal, 
huge and resounding spaces, gorgeous facades* 
and heaven-spJiiting spires, — a mighty musical 
structvirc! We go to the rear-world, are In re- 
ligious transports, arc swept on tlic pasiiunal 
curves of that fascmating C minor theme "of 
Joys and Passions " and repelled by the fugal as- 
pect of Science- There is " holy laughter '* and 
dancing; the dancing of the midget, man, in 
the futile, furtive gleam of sunshine that bridges 
the Past and the Future with the Present, Then 
those twelve bell strokes — "deep eternity" is 
heard in the humming of the metal, and the 
close !S of enigmatic tonalHy. Nothing as auda- 
cious was ever penned by the hand of man — 
in music. 

The Nature theme is ingeniously desired 
It U, in the most natural of tonalities, C major, 
and consists of C, the fifth, and the octave above 
it The third b mis&ing out of the chord, and 
this makes the " tonal sex " of the chord variable. 
It is, says Merian, hermaphroditic, as is Nature 
Itself- Major and minor are not yet divided. 
And the missing third makes this theme one of 
the World Kiddle: "It is the sphinjc Nature. 
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who Js staring at us witli empty, lustreless eyes, 
inviting confidence, yet awesome.*' 

In the mid?^t of the dancing orgy of joy sounds 
the bell of midnight. This is the final diviBion, 
The Song of ihe Night Wanderer. Nietzsche, 
in the later editions of his book, gave this chap* 
tcr the heading. The Drunken Song; and on 
tbebeavy5d:oke5oitbei^/7/ww^/^^hewrot«: — 



OkkI 

O man, take heed I 

Two! 

What sptats the deep midnight? 

TimfiE ! 

I have slept, I have slept — 

Four I 

I have awalced oat of a deep dream<» 

FiVBf 

The world is deep, 

Six! 

And deeper than the day thought. 

SkvicnC 
Deep in its woe^ 

EIGITT ! 

Joy, deeper still than heart sonowt 

Nuf&l 

Woe speaks : Vanish I 

Ten I 

Yd all joy wants etermty— 

Eleven I 

Wanb deep, deep eternity I 

Twelve 1 
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But Strauss chooses this symbol as the time 
when Zarathufltra begins his journey inloctcmity. 
The hour of niidmgM is the hour of death, the 
goal of ZarathiiBira'a c.ireer. This episode is 
an emotional parallel to the period when Zara- 
dtuatra is felled to earth with cooflictbg long- 
ings. And the Theme of Disgust here stands 
forth as the Motif of Death, contioUing the 
scene- Zaiaihustra's earthly death U wonder- 
fully translated inlotone. The Theme of Death 
fitiuggles with that of earthly strife, and both 
succumb in a broken chord of C niajor. Then 
without any modulation the Thene of the Ideal 
sounds in B major and the transfiguralion is 
achieved. Again there is a faint reminiscent 
pica of the conquered themes. The Theme of 
the Ideal sways aloft in the higher regions in B 
major; the trombones insist on the cryptic un- 
resolved chord of C-E-F sharp; and in the 
double basses and cell! is repeated C-G-C — the 
World Riddle. Emit Taur, ever an ardent 
Strau3s pioneer, produced Also sprach Zaiathur- 
gtra in New York, December, 189?. 

In W. B- Veats's Ideas of Good and Evil, 
ihcie appears thb characleji^tlc passa,ge : " Have 
not poetry and music ansen, as it seems, out of 
the sounds the enchanters made to help their 
imagination to enchant, to charm, to bind with 
a spell themselves and the passeis-by f These 
very words, a chief part of all praises of music 
or poetry, still cry to us their origin-" The 
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Irish mystic poet b writing of magic, and I can- 
not help applying ht& words to Richard Strauss, 
who is Ihc hiilialur of nt^w art. After hearing 
his Till Euleiispicgcl conducted by the com- 
poser, I was more than ever impressed by the 
idea thai Strauss Js diverting music into psycho- 
logic channels, raoiilding its plastic forms into 
shafts that are really vital, so inlcnst: is their 
personal appeal. Since primitive man howled 
his lays to the moon, the art ot music has be- 
come in every age more and more de^nitive; 
even the classic masters were not content to 
play alone with lonat arabesque^*, bvi( sought to 
impress npon their bars a dcHnitc mood. In 
beethoven the passion for articulating t:is mean- 
ings literally re-created music. When Wag- 
ner fouEid that he had Dolhing new to say^ he 
resorted to an old device — be wedded his mu^C 
to words. Richard Strauss has now taken up 
the chain» the last links ot which were so pa- 
tiently forged by Franz Liszt. He has at his 
command all the old enchantments of music; 
he can woo and ravish the car and command 
the tcm]3csts; but tbia is not enough. He would 
have his message still more articulate. He is a 
thinker, a philosopher as well as a poet, ai^d 
deeply religious U\ the cosmical sense; he pur* 
p09C3 no leas a task than the complete subju* 
gntion of men's imagination. Notes, phrases, 
groups, movements* masses of tone are no 
Longer merely sensuous symbols, but the actual 
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symbob of a language^ we must hasten to 
team the new speech, which relates in wonderful 
tones wonderful Ihing^i. Tschaikowsky aimed 
at this definitencfis, but his passionate, emotional 
oatuTc cloLidcd the workings of his intellect. 
Strauss, too, has had the seven devils of sensu- 
ality in his mansion, but has exorcised them by 
sheer furce of a great spirituut nature — the 
man is a. spixitualist, a seer in the broader mean- 
ings of these much-worn terms. The vision of 
approaching death in fats Don Quixote could 
have been conceived only by one for whom life 
and the universe itself were symbols, the living 
garmeot by which wrc apprehend the Deity. 

In our abrcwd categories o£ things intellectual 
and things emotional, we partition off too sharply 
braiij and feeling, soul and body. Life Is not a 
proposition by Euclid; nor Is art It is one of 
the functions of mu^c to make us feel, another 
to make us think ; the ^eatest masters are 
ever these who make us both feel and think in 
one vivid moment Ttits Beethoven has done, 
Wagner has done, and now Richard Strauss. 
You cannot call his music frigidly intellectual, 
as is often the music of Brahms, nor does it 
relapse into such debauches of frenetic passion 
as TschaTkuwsky*s — the imperial intellect of 
Strauss controls his temperament tie is, like 
Nietzachc, a lyric philosopher, but never, Uke 
Ni^iischoj will he allow the problems of life 
and art to oveitbrow his reason. In the thunders 
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of Ills scores, I seem to hear the annunciatiori 
of a new dbpcnsation, of a new evangel of art 
which shall preach the beauty of tbe soul and 
the beauty of body; life on the other aide of 
good and eviL 



There arc many to whom Richard Strauss'a 
looe-poera Ein Keldenleb^n proved musically 
baneful. Vet Strauss wears no mask.. His own 
musical lineaments, conviilsed in passion's gri- 
mace, exultant wilh grandiose dreams, or distorted 
by deadly rage, are the naked expression of hia 
fantastic souL And to the orthodox his con- 
tempt for clear tonalities, his mockery of the 
very harmtmic foundations of the art, his jug- 
gling wilh bizzarc rhythms — in a word, his 
avoidance of the normal, the fadle> the smug, 
and the unoriginal, is as great a crime against 
ethics as the lucidiy insane proclamations of 
the Master Tmmoralist, Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Repeated hearings convince one regarding 
Strauss's sincerity. He is working out his own 
artlBtic salvation on his own premeditated lines. 
He is the solitary soul of Hauptmann, and he 
IS doomed tn mockery until he is understood. 

It ts impossible to escape the compelling mag* 
netism of the man from Munich- He is still 
young, still in his storm and stress period. 
Wheti the thne for clarification comes, Strauss 
in this final analysis will emerge a very big 
man. His Hero's Life has its ugly spots — 
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critics and crilidsm are objectified in a cruelly 
sardonic fashion — and that battlefield will 
remain for this generation either sheer bnital 
noise or else the forefront of the higher aesthct- 
icism in music. One way or the otfier it matters 
little ; the fcputatioa of Strauss will not stand or 
fall by this poem. The main thing to record 
is the overwhelming impression of power, anar- 
chbtic if you will^ that informs Kin Helden- 
leben. And all the more disquieting is the 
discovery that this Wizard of Dreams wears no 
antique musical mask— his own is tragic and 
significant enough. 

And let it be said that for conventional pro- 
graninie music Strauss has ever manifested a 
violent aversion. The only clew he gives to his 
work is the title, JSome comuientatorB do the' 
most mischief, for they read into this music 
every imaginable meaning It is then as ab- 
solute music that FJn Ilcldcnlebcn may be 
criticised, though the names of the various 
subdivisions give the hearer^ if not a key, at 
least notion of the emotional trend of this com- 
position. This ts the way Richard Strauss has 
outlined the scheme of his E flat Symphony, 
opus 40, his Eroica:^ 

1. The Heio. H. The Hero's AniagonistSH 
III, The Hero's Consort, TV. The Hero's 
BatlJefield. V. The Hero's Work of Peace, 
VI- The Hero's Retirement from Worldly l.ifc 
and Strife and Ultimale I'erfectioaH It inu»l 
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be rcmcTtibcrai thai this is a purely arbitrary 
arrangement, for in the formal sense the ground 
plan of the symphony would be thiis : The ftrst 
three Bcctions contain the themitic statements; 
the ne:tT two —■ parts fonr:infl fivt?^are<Je\'oted 
to ihc exposition or free fantasia; the last ia & 
highly elaborate summing up or coda. Here 
is the symphonic form in an attenuated shape, 
the chief novelty being the Introduction in part 
f\MG — or seccud division of xhr worki:ig-oiif sec- 
tion of new thematic material modest quotations 
from the Strauss earlier symphonic works- 
There can then be no doubt as to the identity 
of the protagoniat of this drama-symphony — it 
la the gltnificd image of Richaid Strauss. 
This latter exploitation of pcrsonalil>^ need not 
distress us unneceBsarily ; Strauss but iollows 
in the footsteps of Walt Whitman and of his 
own contempoTarieB — Rodin, the sculptor; 
Gabriel d'Ammnzio, iii 11 Fuoco ; NieljLsthe, in 
Zarathiistni ; Tolstoy, in all his confessions — de- 
Rpite their inverted humility ; Wagner, in Meis- 
tcrsinger ; Franz Stuck, the Munich painter, 
whfjse portrait of his owti eccentric self is uol 
the least of hia work. Strauss might appre- 
ciatively quote Walt Whitman; "Am I of 
mighty Manhattan the sonT' as a juslificatjon 
of what parado vie ally could be called his objec- 
tive egotism. But the camposer not only deifies 
the normal man, he shadows forth Nietzsche's 
supernormal humanity. He 15 a very Victor 
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Hugo in his colossal egotism, yet he namc^ it 
ihe ego of maakind- So avoiding all this 
pother of philosophy and aesthetics, one is 
forced to return tti the music as poetic music. 

The Hero theme is Bcethovian in its diatonic 
rrajesly — the entire section his a Beethoven 
color, despite its dissonantal interruptions — 
while the second section, an amiable picture of 
the composer's adversaries, suggests in a tritu- 
rated manner the irony, caricature, and bur- 
lesque spirit o£ Till EulcnspicgcL His critical 
adversaries are represented as a snarling^ sorry 
crew, with acrid and acrimonious souls^ duly 
set forth by Ihe woodwind iiisLriimeuls, chiefly 
the oboe; there is aJao a horrid sounding 
phrase, empty fifths for tenor and bass tuba. 
Then the hero's wife is pictured by the solo 
violin. It is very femimnc. It mounts in pas- 
sion and interest with the cUiologue- After 
that — chaosi It is but the developing of the 
foregoing motives. And such an exposition, it 
i£ safe to s%y, has never been heard since savri- 
ans roared in the steaming marshes of the 
young planet, or when prehistoric man met in 
multitudinous and shrieking combat- Yet the web 
is polyphonically spun — spun magnificently- 
This battle scene is full of unmitigated horror. 
One knows that it is the fr^e fantasia, but Mich a 
ooc has never Itecn conceived before by the mind 
of man. A battle is not a peaceful or a pleasant 
place, especially a modern battlefield- Vou 
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can dimly, after sc\'eraJ hearings, thread the 
thematic maies, but so discordant arc the oppos- 
ing tonalities, so £crea.ming the harmonies, and 
so highly pitched the dynamic scheme, that the 
normal ear, ihus rudely assaulted^ becomes be- 
wildered and finally insensitive. Str^iias ha& 
not a normal car. His is tbe most marveloua 
agglomeration of cortical cells that science ha* 
ever recorded. So acute are his powers of 
acoustical difTerentiation that he must hear, itot 
alone tones beyond the base and the lop of the 
normal scale unheard of by ordinary humans, 
but he must also hear, or, rather, overhear, the 
vibratory waves from all individual sounds. His 
music gives us the imprcaslon of new overtones, 
of scales that \1olate the well tempered, of tonal- 
ities that approximate to the quarter tones of 
Oriental music. And yet there is, besides the 
barbaric energy displayed, grandeur in the con- 
ception of this extraordinary battle piece It 
evokes the picture of countless and waging 
hosts; of forests of waving spears and clashing 
blades. The din, heat, and turmoil of conflict 
are spre^td over all and the ground piled high 
with the slain. 

It is all too intricate to grasp at several hear- 
ings, though it may become child's play for 
the next generation. Richard Wagner's case 
must not be forgotten at this point So com- 
plex is the counterpomt of Strauss Chat one of 
his commentators recommends the all but impos- 
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\Jb\c feat of tistc-ning to h honzontally and vcrti* 
<^]y. In the hfth part wc hear themes from the 
composer's Don J uaiir Macbeth, Death and 
Apotheosis, Till Enlenspiegel, ^aruthvistrii, Don 
Qiiixnie, Gunirani, ami his lovely soJig. Traum 
durch die Di^mrncrting. With the coda, after 
some smister retrospection of an agitated life, 
comes peace, pastoral, soul- renewing. And the 
big E flat chord that closes the volume is wortti 
the entire composition. It U the ino&t magnlA- 
cent and imposing rainbow of lone that ever 
inned the harrnonic heavens. Not Wagner's 
Wonderful C major chord, which begins the 
Mtistcrsinger overture, is comparable to the 
iridescence of this I'd^rirttnjc/i's sonorous vale- 
dictory. Strauss has not hesitated to annex 
some themes from Parsifal and Tristan ; there 
id, much Wagner in the score. But do 
this man a niadmau, a d/iatietU — unless 
by 4/<^dtnt you mean the expression in its liter- 
ary sense as in an imdue devotion :o the letter 
at the expense of the word, phrase, sentence, 
pur:E^aph, page, chapter, and book. He has 
RTc.it CTVcrgy, great power of concentration ; 
and his critics — those he so caustically portrays 
as snarling and cynical tn his very Till-Eulen- 
spiegel-like second section — those critics, we 
repeal, must admit the man's skill in scoring, in 
contrapuntal maMcry. Whether all this monu- 
mantal bbor iit worth the trouble; whether the 
very noticeable diiipro portion — spiritual and 
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phytica! -between the themes and Ibeir hand- 
ling; whether these things are to defy esta)j- 
Ushed ciilionic conventions and live by virtue of 
their charactcnstic truth and tonal beauty, — arc 
considerations I grateiully rebnquiah to the next 
generalitjn. Naturally there ia repellent music 
in the score; but then the neo-realists insist on 
tiuth, Dot on the pursuit of vague and deco- 
rative beauty. It is the characteristic vtrstis the 
ornamental; and who shall dare predict ita 
future success or estinction * One thing must 
be insisted upon — the absolute abandonment of 
the old musical ideal, else Strauss and his ten- 
dencies go by the board, The well-soundiu^, 
the poetic, — in the romantic sense. — are throwB 
to the winds in this monstrous orgy; an organ- 
ized orgy in the BaUac meaning of the phiasc 
— for Strauss is only mad north-northwest, and 
can always tell a harmonic hawk from a hern- 
shaw. In his most delirious moments he remeni' 
bers his orchestral palette. And what a gorgeous, 
horrible color scheme is his! lie has a ta^tc 
for sour progressions, and every voice in hi* 
orchestral family is forced to sing impossible 
and wicked things. He owes much to Beethoven, 
Rerlioz, Liszt, ^nd Wagner, — the Wagner of 
Tristan and Parsifal, — and often he compasses 
both beauty and grandeur. 



The Strauss tone-poems are dramas without 
words. What Tscharkowsky so cloqucQCly exe* 
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cutcd as single Tigurcs in the character studies of 
Romeo and Juliet, Francc3cada Rimini Hamlet. 
and Manfred, Rjchard Strau£s e.vpands to the 
compass of a psychical tonal drama, dispensing 
with words, with a-ctions, with the machinery of 
the stage, jtist as the great masters of fiction sup- 
planted the makers o£ epics and their supernatu- 
ral furniture by a synthesis in which action, 
dialogue, description, comment, are melted into 
homogeneous narrative. Every instrument in the 
Strauss orchestra is an actor that speaks its 
lines solo or during an amazing polyphony- 
After Don Quixote one need not be told that 
Strauss is not a mere Tintoretto of the orchestra ; 
he is, I am not loath to repeat, both painter 
and paychologistn As the greatest narrator in 
modem prose ie Gustave Flaubert, so Richard 
Strauss is the greatest of musical narrators. 
There i^ no longer any [jiieslii^i of form in the 
classic sense; every music symbol and device 
hitherto known in the art of music ia utilized 
and reecforced by the invention of numberless 
methods for driving home to the imagination 
theOkl-World taleof Don Quixote and his squire. 
It may be objected here that the story of Cer- 
vantes shoLild suffice without any of the sonorous 
exfoliations of this composer. Very true. But 
Strauss only uses Don Quixote as he uses Zara- 
thuslra or Don Juan, as a type of somelhiug that 
may be discovered in all humanity. Don Quixote 
the perfect dreamer may be the Knight of Cer- 
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vanlCE or our ncM-cIoor neighbor. More terrible 

still, he may be our irue self masked hy the dull 
garb of life's quotidian struggle for bread I Arid 
to offset the fantasy of the kmghl we have the 
homely wisdom ol Saacho I'anaci, who, having; 
barked his shins as well as warmed them at the 
grale of life, always speaks hy tlie card. A 
sensible fool, he is not iLndcratood by the fool- 
ish sciiaitivist, the poet who looks aloft and there- 
fore misses the prizes beloved of moat men. 

Why is not thi* a theme lit for musical devel- 
opment ? It has every element dear to the heart 
of the poetic composer — fantasy, poetry, broad, 
obvious humor, realism, nobibty of idea, and an 
almost tnfimte number of surfaces dt for the 
hiving brush of a master painter. Then there is 
the psychology. Don Quixole» half-mad, chival- 
ric withal, must be depicted; as a counterfcil 
the obese humors of Saucho Panza are ready for 
celebration. After subjecting this pair to the 
minulesf musfc-al scrutiny, their voyagers and ad- 
ventures must be duly set forth. It ts evident 
ihat here we are confronted by many difficulties. 
It is no longer a question of mere musicianship. 
Form is a thing of the grammarians, to be dis- 
cussed behind closed doors by persons who 
bcHevc in musty counterpoint and the rules of 
the game. A great vital imngination, defying 
alike gods and men and capable of shaping 
his dream^H a man of hitmor, malice, irony, above 
all cl!*e irony, tenderness, pity, and the marrow 
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of life, love, — ail these qualities, plua an mfcnial 
(or cclcfllial if you like ihc word better) science, 
must the composer of 3 Don Quixote pot^eesB- 

Strauas aalls tii% work " Fantastic v.-trlailonii 
on a thciuc, of knightly character," For the 
bcne6t of the muaically pioiia let me add that it 
is in the form — broadly — of a Tliema con 
Variaaionc and Finale^ Therein Strauss may 
be said to mock his own idealism, as Heine and 
Nietzsche once mocked theirs. The realism is 
tiftcr ail a jcalism of fantasy ; (or the narrative 
deals with what the Knight of the Rueful Coun- 
tenacce imagined and wiih what his trusty squire 
ihoKghtof him, Wilh his character isticjfrt/> for 
an apt subject. Strauss rccog^nizcd in the semi* 
dream -life of Uon Quixote a theme pat for 
treatment ^ and how he has treated it! That 
magnificent gift of irony, inherent in every sen- 
tence: lie utteis, here eJtpauds in a soil wortliy of 
it. A garden of curious and beautiful flowers — 
flowers of evil as well as good — blooms in thia 
score. Its close contains some affecting and 
noble pages, as affecting as Tscharkowsky's, as 
dignified and dramatic as Richard Wagner's. 
There is no interniption in the different sections, 
Don Quixote is "enacted" by the solo violon- 
cello, the viola represents Sancho Panza. (Per- 
haps Strauss indulged in a sly witticism at the 
expense of the romantic Berlioz and his viola 
solo in Harold in ftaly.) We first see — aomo 
hear, others see — Don Quixote reading; crack- 
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Lined romances of chivalry. There are 
themes ^andiosc, mock heroic and crazy in 
their gallantr)". Queer harmonies from time 
to time indicate the profound mental disturbance 
of the knighL He envisages the ideal woman ; 
giants attack her ; he rushes to the rescue. The 
mutiny of the instruments, tuba included, pro- 
duces the idea of slow-creeping madness and a 
turbulent comminglement of ideas. Suddenly 
his reason goes^ and with a crazy ^fissauih on 
the harps and a mutilated version of the knightly 
theme the unfortunate man becomes quilo mad. 
From music to madness is but a step after all. 
Don Quiiote is now Knight Krrant, 

Then follows, after a new theme rich in char- 
acterization, the theme of Sancho Pan^a, for the 
basfl clarinet and base tuba ; later always on the 
viola. The fat shoulders, bEg paunch, the mean, 
good-natured, lying, gluttnnotis, eonstani ftUaw 
arc llmiLcd with the startling fidelity that Gus- 
tave Dor^ or DaoicI Vitrge attained — for music 
can give the sense of motioa; it i£ par excel- 
lence the art of narration. 

The ten VH.itations which ensue are master- 
pieces. Wc no longer ask for the normal eight- 
bar euphonious melody^ for the equable distribu* 
tion of harmonies, for order, rhythm^ mass, and 
logic; but, with suspense unconceakd, follow 
the line of the story, amazed, delighted, per- 
plexed, angered, piqued, interested — ^ always 
interested by the magic of the narnitor. The 
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adventure with the windmilb ; the victorious 
battle aga.inst the host of the great emperor 
Alifafifaron ; dialogues of Knight anJ Squire; 
the meeting with the Penitents and the Knight's 
overthrow; his vigil; the encounter with his 
Dulcinca; the ride through the air ; the journey 
iD the enchanted boat; the conflict with the two 
magicians; the combat wi I h the Knight of the 
Silver Moon ; and the overthrow of Don Quixote 
and his death, — arc so many canvases upon 
which nre painted with subtle, broad, ironic, 
and naUve colors the memorable history hereto- 
fore hinted a\. The rcahslit: cUccta, notably 
the use of the wind mactnne in Variation Vli, 
arc not diataatciul* Muted brass in Variation 
II suggests the plaintive m-a-n-h-s of a herd of 
sheep- The grunting of pig.s, [^rowing of 
roosters, roaring of lions, and hissing of snakes 
were crudely imitated by the clasatc masters; 
while in the Wagner music-dramas may be dis- 
covered quite a zoological collection. Nor is the 
wind machine so formidable as it b said to be. 
It is an effect iitillKed to represent the imaginary 
flight through the air in a wild gale of Knight 
and Squire on a wooden Pegasus. We know 
that it is pure imagination, for the growling 
tremolo of the double basses on one note tells 
the lisLcuer that the solid earth has really never 
been abandoned. 

Throughout, there are many ravishing touches 
of tenderness, o£ sincere romance ; and the finale 
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is very pathetic. His reason returns — wonder- 
fully described — and the poor, lovable Knight, 
rccogTiinng his aberratioiii passes gently awayn 
Here Strauss utilizes a device as old as the 
hills, and one heard in the B minor symphony of 
TechaTkow^ky. It is sort of a ^asso ostirtafo^ 
the tympani obstinately tapping a rone as the 
soul of the much-tried man takes flight Per- 
haps the accents of a dcep-se&tcd pessimism 
may be overheard here — lor I believe Kichard 
Strauss too great a nature to remain content 
with bis successes. He recalls tn me in this 
poem the little mezzotint of John Merlin, where 
Sadak in search of the waters of oblivion p^n- 
fully creeps over the cruel edges of terrifying 
abysses to misty heights, upon which still more 
appalling danger^i await the intrepid suiil. 

Strauss has only reached the midway of his 
mortal life A stylist, a realist in hia treat- 
ment of bi3 orebestrat hostSi a psychologist 
among psychologists* a master of a new and 
genc:rous culture, a thinker, above all an inter- 
preter of poetic and heroic types of humanity, 
who shall say to him; Dare no further! Hia 
audacity is only equalled by his mental serenity. 
In all the fury of hi* fantasy his intelligence ia 
sovereign over its langdom. 
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PARSIFAL: A MYSTIC MELO- 
DRAMA 

1 will opcB my dark saying upon ihe hup- 



Whek a certatn famous Wagner conductor 
wa§ in New Vork not lung i^i*. he related lo 
mutual frieud» an aatoni^fijtcg etory. He had 
aecD, he declared^ the manuscript autobiography 
of Richard WagDcr at Wah:ifried» in Bayreuth, 
which U to remain unpublished tmlil the expira- 
tion of a certain period. This toiiductor did 
not hesitate to clear up a mystery that, ocvcrlhc- 
lesa, has been an open secret in Germany for 
many years — Wagner's parentage. The con- 
duclor said that Wagner admitted he was the 
BOD of Ludwig Geyer, Ludwig Geyer, painter, 
poet, dramatist, composer, actor, stage manager. 
— a versatile man in everyttnng, — - was of Hebraic 
ancestry. Wagner, therefore, had a moiety of 
the blood, and his son Siegfried more than hi* 
father, for Cosima Liszt (von Biilow) Wagner's 
maternal grandparents were the Jewish bankers 
Bethmannof Franldort-on-lhe-Main, Mr, Heniy 
T. Fiuck — whose Wagner biography still re- 
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mams the standard one in the larguagc — once 
remarked upon the iact that at Wahnfricd, Bay- 
renth, ihe pictures of Wagner's mother aod 
-Ludwig Gayer may be seen, but thai of his 
reputed Ealher h not on view. Nietzsche, often 
a prejudiced witness when his antipathies are 
arousedj wrote : "Was Wagner German at all? 
We have ii^^me reasons for asking this. It is 
JifHciilt to discern in him any German trait 
whatsoever. Being a great learner, he has 
learned to imitate much that is German — that 
ifl all. His character itseH is in opposition to 
what has been hitherto regarded as German — 
not to speak of the German musician! His 
fithcr was a stage player named Geycr- A 
Gcyer is almost an Adlcr — Geyer and Adler 
are both names of Jewish families." The above 
was written about 1887-1888, Setting aside 
the slalemeut thai Wagner wa:^ tin-German as 
meaningless, — men of genius arc generally 
strangers to their nation, — the other assertion 
only shows that Nietzsche was in possession of 
tlie secret. He was an intimate of the Wagner 
household iind knew its history. 

And what docs this prove? Only that the 
genius of Richard Wagner, tinctured with Ori- 
ental blood, betrayed itself in the magnificence 
of his pictorial imagination, in the splendor of 
his music, in its colon g^ow, warmth, and 
rhythmic intensity. It also accounts for his 
pertinacity, his dislike ot Meyerbeer and Heine 
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and Mendchsohn. He was esscnlially a man of 
the theatre, aswa^ Meyerbeer, though loftier in 
his aims, while not so gifted melodically. In 
sooth, he owes much to the Meyerbeer opera 
and the Scribe libretto, — Scribe, who really con- 
atructed one of the first viable dramatic books 
— withal old-fashioned — for musical setting. 

And nothing is more useless than to pin 
Wagner down to his every utterance in poem or 
speech. Aa Bernard Shaw has acutely pointed 
out, Wagner — versatile, mercurial, wcndc;r£ul 
Wagner — was a different being every hour of 
the day. He explained milters tii suit his mood 
of the moment, — a Schopcnhauerian one hour, 
a semi-Christian the next. Liszt« Glascnapp, 
Heckel, Feustel, all show different portraits of 
this man. A German democrat he was — and a 
courtier, an atheist, and yet a mystic. Wagner 
was all things to all men, like men of his supple 
im agnation. 

He abused conductors for playing escerpts 
from his muaic in concert, and then conducted 
concerts devoted to his own works. He wrote 
pamphlets on every subject, and with the pre- 
rogative of genius contradicted them in other 
pamphlets* He was not always a Wagnerian, 
and at times he di^ered with himself in the 
interpretation of his compositions. He was a 
genius beset by volatile moods, a very busy 
man of affairs, and a much-suffering creature. 
Wandering about the world for a half-century 
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did not improve his temper, ard yet next to 
Nieasche there is ao one whose jutigments on 
Wagucr's music T would regard with more sus- 
picion than — Richard Wagner's. He was a born 
satirist. He loved to play practical jokes, and 
it would not be surprising if some day we should 
lea.m that Parsifal was one of his jokes on an 
epical scale. Remember how he mocked Mo^ait 
and Beethoven and the symphonic form in hb 
own C major symphony, as if to say, "I. too, 
can cover the symphonic canvas I " No, Wagner 
is a dangerous authority to quote upon Wagner, 
Though Liszt was only two years older thaTi 
Wagner, be was a musician of experience when 
Wagner was still a youth. While at the age o£ 
eighieen Wagner published his first sonata, 
opus ip which was written under the direct in- 
fluence of Haydn and Mo£^t, Liszt at the same 
age had already sketched a great revolutionary 
symphony, the slow movement ot which, on 
Liszt's own showing, has survived in his eighth 
symphonic poem, HeriVdc Fun^bre. By refer- 
ence to these two early works, it is easy to de- 
termine which of these two masters was the hrst 
to open up new paths. Similarly we ftnd that, 
during Ihe Rienzi period, Lisi^t had already 
adopted new forms for his crmposilions of that 
date. In Wagner's later works there often 
appear themes which note for note have been 
anticipated by Liszt. Compare.for their thematic 
formation, musical construction^ and general 
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coloririg, Orpheus and Tristan and tsoWe, the 
Faust symphony and Tristan^ the Fausl sym- 
phony and L)ic Walkurc, Benediction de Dicu 
datis le Solitude aud Isolde's Licbostod^ Die 
Ideale and the Ring, — Das Rheingold in par- 
ticular, — Tnvocationand Parsifal. Hnnnenschlact 
and Kundry-Ritt. The Legend of Saint Eliiabctb. 
and Parsifal, Chrislus and Parsifal, Excelsior 
and Parsifal, not to mention many others. 

The prindpal theme of the Faust symphony 
is to be found m Die WitlViire, and one of its 
most characteristic themes appears note for note 
as the B/irk motive in Tristan and !solde> The 
Gretclien motive in Wagner's A Faust Over- 
ture is also derived from Lis;l, and the opening 
theme of the Parsifal prelude closely follows 
the earlier written Excelsior of Liszt It was 
during a rehearsal at Bayreuth in 1876 thut 
Wagner suddenly seized Liazt by the arm and 
cjtcUinied, "Now, papa, here comes a thetne 
which 1 got from you!" "All right," replied 
the amiable Liszt. " one will then at least hear 
it" The theme ui question is the one in the 
fifth scene of the second act, which serves to 
introduce and accompany Sicglinde's dream- 
words. '' Kehrtc der Valcr nun hcim ? " This 
theme — ace page 179 of KIcinmichacrs piano 
score — appears at the beginning of Lisat^s 
Faust symphony, which Wagner had heard at 
a festival of the Allgcmcincr Dculscher Musik 
Vercin in 1S61, and during which he burst forth 
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with these words, '* Music fumiahc* us with 
mitch tliat is beautiful and sublime; but this 
music is divinely beautiful-'* Wagner owed 
nnich to Lisit besides inone/j sympathy^ and 
a wife. 

Even in the matter cf the Nicbclungcnlicd 
Wagner was anticipated by Friedrich Hebbel, 
whose somewhr*r prosaic dramatic version was 
first given at Weimar, in the Grand Ducal 
Theatre, May 1*5, i86l The author's wife, a. 
well-known actress, essayed the principal r6le, 
A critic said of this Trilogy, "No one hitherto 
haa collated the whole dramatic treasure of the 
NicbclnnE legends and made it playable upon 
the modem stage." Yet, who to-day remem* 
beis Hcbbel, and who does not know Wagner'a 
Trilogy ? 

But this Indebtedness of one genius to another 
is often sadly misinterpreted, Handel helped 
himself, in his accustomed royat manner, to 
what he liked, and the tunes of many com- 
posers whose names are long since forgotten 
are preserved in his scenes like flies in ainbcr. 
Shakespeare did not hesitate to appropriate from 
Phi tare h and Montaigne, from Ban del lo and 
Holinshed, — yet he remains Shakespeare, Wag- 
ner, perhaps, was not catitious ; and Liszt is too 
important a txiniposer to have been thus treated, 
too important, aiid also too much of a contcm- 
porary. Why should we caviJ } Wagner made 
good tise of his borrowings, and it is in their 
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"fticred doracter"? if ycu tell a Parsifallta 
that the opera b bbsphcmDus, he prove* volu- 
bly, tngdiiotjsljr, that tt is pure symboL&m, that 
Saracenic, Buddhistic, any but Christian, cere- 
monial is employed. IJut if you Iutd the tables 
and assert that Parsifal is not sacred, that it 
shouM be enjoyed and criliciscd like Tmtan 
and Isolde, the I^rdfalitc quickly jumps the 
track and exclaims, "Sir, there is £iacred atmos- 
phere in Parsifal, and not in Tristan!" Oh, 
this sacred atniosphert f It is worse than 
Nietische's Holy Laughter! The question n)ay 
be summed up thus: If Parai*al is blasphe- 
mous, it should not be tolerated ; if it is not ft 
representation of sacred matter, then we have 
the privilege of critkisiug it as wc do a VcrtH 
or a Meyerbeer opera; and Meyerbeer was an 
inveterate mocker of religious thiugs — witness 
Les Huguenots, Robert le Diable, Le Proph^te, 
How aboLit Hali^vy's La Juive ? Parsifal, so it 
appears to me, is more morbid than blasphe- 
mous. 

Ready-made admiration is dangerous. It be- 
hooves us to study Parsifal for ourselves, and not 
accept as gospel the uncritical enlhusiasmsof the 
Wagncritc who b without a sense of the eternal 
fitness of things. One ounce ot humor, of com- 
mon sense, puts to flight the sham ethical and 
the sham aesthetica] of the Parsifal worshippers- 
And level-headed study should prove of profit 
The composition is a miracle of polyphonic 
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architecture — and it is also the weakest thai ita 
creator ever pJannod. 

PARSIFAL 

Vers U chairde gaf^on viorgc que ccla tcat« 
D^aimcr lo stirti l(fgcr& cl ce gcniil UitjE]. 

II 3 vaincu la femme bHle au ct^ur jtubtU 
Kt^nt cvG brai^ FraiE el ca gorg:^ «xdtanic j 
11 a vaincu Tcofcr. ct renirc dans *a tcnlc 

Avec UQ lourd iroplife 1 sun br^ pu^nt. 

Av^c b bccv qui pei^it I? Ranc supreme T 
11 a gui5ri Ic mi, Ic v^d roi lui-mf^rnc 
El pr^lrc du tt^'Auiiit lri5^i nsscalld : 

En robt d'ur II adore, gloire ci jtymbdle, 
Le vafie piur ot r«splendit le sang r^el^ 
^ £t, o cei voix d'enfjL^ib chaaunl dans b coupole. 

— Fauu VerlainEp 



THE BOOK 

Parsifal was published in book form on 
December 35, 1877. The ftrst act was com 
pleied during the winter of 1 877-1 8?S, and the 
instmmcntation of the prelude finished l;iy De- 
cember 35, 1878. The spring aiid summer of 
1878 were devoted to the flecc>nd act, a sketch 
of which wae prepared October n of the same 
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year. The thirtl act was fiiiisbstl by April 25, 
1879, ^nd from (878 to iSSz the gigajitic t^ak 
ol orchestration was underiaken. In the copy- 
ing of this Wagner was assisted by the late 
Anton Seidl and Ergelbert Humperdinck. The 
entire firet act was not completed liniil the 
spring of 1B80. In a villa near Ns.p[c3 he fin- 
ished the second act, with its garden scene; 
and in Palermo, Januaiy 13, 18S2, the sacred 
music-Llrama was given it^ (inal form. July 2S 
o( the aamc year Tarsifal was first performed 
at Ilayrcuth, with Malerna as Kundr>', Winkle- 
mann as Parsifal, Reichmann as Amfortas; 
Kinderniann sangihe phrases allotted to Tim rel, 
and Scaria was Gumemanz. Tbe Klingsorwas 
Karl HUl. Hermann Lc\i conducted. Thua 
much icr dry statistics, 

"Resides my Siegfried," Wagner wrote Au- 
gust 9, 1S49, to Uhlig, " I have in my mind two 
tragic and two comic subjects; but nut one of 
them seems to me to be suitable for the French 
stage. 1 have just found a fifth one; it is in- 
different to me in what language it will appear 
first ; it Is Jesus of Nazarelh. I have the inten- 
tion to offer it to the French and thus to get 
rid of the whole affair, for 1 foresee the indig- 
nation this project will excite in my collaborator," 
Witgner's plan was to make a play in which 
Christ would be tempted by Mary Magdalen, 
This idea was abandoned. With the conception 
cf Tristan and Isolde came the scheme for a 
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'arsdal He wrote of this bo Ltszt in 1S76, 
being full of Schopenhauer and Buddhism at 
the time. The Victors was the sketch found 
among his papers, the hero of which is Ihe 
Eastern prince Ananda, who rejects the love of 
the beautiful Princess Prakriti, and by this act 
of renunciation achieves his and the woman's 
redemption. Parsifal is not far removed from 
this sketch. In 1857 near Zurich Wagner be- 
came obsessed by tlic idea, aad on a Good 
Friday the genesis of Parsifal occurred. lo 
1S64 this sketch, at the request of Ludwig U, 
was carefully developed, and became the com* 
plete music-drama. 

Wagner has rooted his story in the old legends 
and history of Wolfram von Hschenbach and 
Chretien de Troies. The latter wrote his poenj 
in it75, Perceval the Gaul; or, the Story of ihe 
Grail; the former was composed belween 1201 
and 1210, But the story was centuricsoJd before 
Chr^dcn handled it. ita origin probably being 
Provencal. And before that it may have sprung 
from the Moorish, from the Egyptian, from the 
FndTau, from the very beginnings of literature, 
for it is but the old story of might warring 
against right, evtl attempting to seduce good. 
It crops out in a modified form in the Arthurian 
cyde, for the Round Table and the Grail are 
united in onc> Wbclher Perceval, Parzival, or 
Parsifal, we find the guiicless young hero 
fighting against wrong and resisting evil. There 
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b even a Roanncc o£ Pcrcdur to be foond bi 
tbe UaiKBOgion or Red Book, a colfectno of 
Webb ronUDCcs. Sooic bcUcvc this Pcrcdur to 
be the prototype of tbe French PeneraJ. Id all 
these poems there b a Ktindry, or Kcmdnc, or 
Orgeleusc* a sorceress; and a King vbo has 
aoncd — Lc Rin F^i:1icut. The Koigbtbood of 
the GiuQ b a coiuccratcd comviuikity that wor- 
shipe the sanerealt the prcdous blood of Jcaua 
Christ, which lome say was caught up in a 
goblet after thr sjdier tj>ngiGus pierctd ihe 
side of the Saviour on Calvary. This lanoc also 
plays an important put in the poetns, and in 
Wagner's music-drama. Hoatsalvat is a beauti- 
ful temple in a far-avay land — presumably 
Spam — where the Vnights of ihe Grail, or Graal, 
meet to receive sptrituai nourishment fnxa the 
holy chalice containing Gods blood. Every 
year a white dove descends from heaven to lead 
new powers aad strength to the mini£Oloas vase 
inclosing the bltwd^ These knights are vowed 
to chastity^ and it was a sin against chasli^ 
committed by Amfortas that caused the monarch 
all his suffering, Kundry it was who tempted 
the King. Kliagsor, the enchanter, a eunach 
by his own ^ct, prompts Kundiy to all this evil. 
Gumemanx, the aged servitor of the Grail, and 
Titnrel^ the de^d King, though miraculously 
aliv^ father of Amfortas. make up the rest of 
the characters in this strange drama of pily and 
KQunciatioD. 
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'a^cr saw many opporiunities in the le- 
gends and poems, ^nd as woa his wont synthe- 
sized them in the shape we know as Parsiial, 
His Parsifal is a bom innocent^ a pure fool, 
Wagner prelended to derive the word from 
FarsJ-fal or Fal-Parsi — *>. Puic Fool — born 
after the death of his father. Gamuret, and 
living aloiw wiih his iiiethcr, Herzcleide, in the 
woodf. Attracted by a cavalcade of shining 
Imight^ he follows it 3iiA finally eattrrs the 
domain of the Grail. Let us leave him there 
and eonsidcr that eunous composition oi the 
poet-musician — Kundry. Wagner found some 
of her characteristics in the old poems, but to 
him belongs the credit of creating the woman 
wc 5CC in his drama. She is Kundry the en- 
chantress, Herodias, who laughed at Christ, who 
had John the Baptist beheaded — " she is said 
to have laughed when she bore aloft the head/' 
and it breathed up(>n her, thus cDndemning her 
to eternal wandering. Besides this, Kundry is 
alao Giindryggia ci the Northern nymphs, the 
slaying VaJkyr. A type of the eternal temp- 
tress, and yet a Magdalen, Wagner calls her 
the Rose of Hell, the She Devil, a terapcatu<ju& 
spirit, a perpetual seduecr. She is under Kling- 
sor's rule, though she humbly serves the Grail 
Knights in their estate when she is not asleep- 
Asleep. Klingsor can summon her as he wills, 
and then, instead of the Beneficent Kundry, she 
becomes the Demon Kuiiilry. 
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Now follows the story of Richard Wagner's 
Parsifal, which i condense with the help of 
Maiirice Kufferath's version and from the epif- 
omcs of vgn Wokogen. Al]>ert Heiiilz, aiid many 
others- It is assumed before the curtain rises 
thai the spectator is acquainted with the tale of 
the foolish lad Parsifal and his roaming in the 
fcrtst, buw 'And arrow in hand, in pursuit of the 
" shlnmg men mounted upon noble steeds," He 
loses his way and enters the region of the Grail. 
At this point the curtains part and we see a deep 
wood in a mountainous district. The book of 
the play tells us of the scene of at:tion : "The 
domains and Castle Montsalvat of the Guardian 
of the Grail, with scenery characteristic of the 
northern mountains of Gothic Spain. Later 
Klingsor's enchanted castle on a southern slope 
of the same monnUins, looking toward Moorish 
Spain," The scene in Act I represents a clear- 
ing upon the border of a beautiful lake. It 
is morning. Stretched in slumber upon the 
ground are Gumemanz, a pious, hale old ser- 
vant of the Grail, and two squires. Grass music 
awakens thcm» and after prayer they prepare 
to attend the King AmEortas, who is at the very 
moment approaching the lake for his baih — he 
suffers cruelly from his wound- Two knights 
appear and inform the others of this ^^ffe^i^gH 
The balsam of Gawaia is without effect, Sud- 
denly there appears on the edge of the forest a 
terrible figure. It is Kundry, Wagner thus 
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Indicates her appearance: "in wild garb Fastened 
high with a hanging girdle of snakes' skins; 
black bair, flowing in loose tresses ; dark brown, 
reddish complexion, pitrcing black eyes, at time* 
flaming wildl/, but oftener fixed as in death," 
She bringfs from Arabia a babam to soothe the 
King's pain. Enter Amfortas. He seeks the 
coot of the forest after his night of agony. The 
lake, too, will give him some surcease to hH 
pain. But Gurnemauz knows better; " But One 
thing helpcth — One the helper," be mutters- 
Amfortas repeats the prophecy that once in 
letters of fire appeared about the rim of the 
Grail vase: "Durch Mitldd wissend, der reinc 
Thor, harre scin, den ich crkor;" that is. "By 
pity waken 'd the blameless Fool, him await my 
chosen tool." The King longs for death. Kun- 
dry offers him the balsam. *'0f what use the 
balm .^ All is useless; rather a balh in the 
waters of the lake." The litter bearing the royal 
sufferer moves sadly and slowly away, while 
Kundry crouches down like a hunted wild ani- 
mal. The squires tease her until Gumemam 
recalls to them that even beasts are sacred wilbin 
the territory of the Grail, Then follows a long 
recital by the elder man. who. in reply to cjuea- 
tions, relates the story of Amfgrtas and his sin. 
Kiingsor, enraged at being denied admission 
to the OrJct of the Grail after his mad act of 
tclf-mutilation, raised by his infernal arts a magic 
castle and gardens not far from Moatsalvat. 
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he filled with lovely girU^ who tempted the 
K aig h ta of the Round Tabic, Amforlas resolved 
to destroy this C^tk of PcrditJocL Aimed with 
the sacred laace which pierced the Sa\-i4>tir'8 side 
he laid siege to Klingsor's abode. Unluckily 
for him a supematurally beaatiful voman, Ktin- 
dry, was scDt by Kllu^sor, — whose bcarl was 
bl£ick with cnvy.^and waylaid I>y her Amfortas 
succombed to her tascinfttiotiSw As be was 
clasped in her embrace the spear dropped and 
W3S seizt^d by Klingsor, ^ho gave hmt a fatal 
thrust in the side. No alkviatioo was there for 
this pain. Kvca the mystic bread which be 
occasionally dared lo dbpeiise to his kntghtfi 
did not bring ease. KUngsor kept the sacred 
KpesT, and by its aid hoped some day to capture 
Montsaivat tt&ctf> 

When GumcinanE nnbhcs this harrowing talc 
the (our squires kneel and sing the above pre- 
diction, "DtiFch Mitidd wissend-" Cries are 
suddenly heard, sinJ knights rush in to inform 
their horrified hearers that a blaspheraci has 
dared to enter the sacred park and shoot one 
cf the swans- The culprit is dragged in. It 
ia Parsifalj with his bow and arrow. The swan 
lies in dealb throes before him. While vainly 
endeavoring to discover liis name, his identity, 
Gumcnaanz reproaches him for having shed 
innocent blood, and points out to bim the hej- 
nousness of his offence. Parsifal Is overcome 
with shame — ^and pity- Here is first indicated 
So 
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the cardinal trair of bis character. He relates 
to Gurncmanz the little he knows of hb early 
Hie— wicb which the reader is already acquainted 
— and tells of his mother Her^eldde. Kundry 
sneeringly interrupts. His nolhcr h dead from 
soriuw at hei boy's Uc&crtioii, Parsifal, raging, 
throws huiiaclf upon the woman^ but is dragged 
away. The truth forcing itself upon him, he 
grows faint and i* revived by water from a 
spring. At thia jtmctun; Knndry grow* sleepy. 
Well she knows — though Lhc others do not— 
that her master is about to summon her. Filled 
with despair she staggers into the bushes and 
is seen no more. Gumemanz, his heart revived 
by the pure foolishness of llie lad, begins to hope 
anew, and the King's litter returning to the pal* 
ace, he again qncstiona Parsifal. " What is the 
Grail ? *' asks in turn the youth. Then the pair 
appear to move slowly, and the scene changes, 
to the accoiTipaiiiiiient of the sombre " Verwand- 
lungs musik," from the forest to rocky galleries, 
hnalty to the JSy^antinc hall of the Holy Grail, 
All this is accomplished by scenery which moves 
in grooves, Parsifal questions Gurnemara as 
to this phenomenon. " I slowly tread, yet deem 
myself now far," he says, "Thou sccst, my son. 
to space time changcth here," answers Gurnc- 
manz, which is a choice metaj^hysical moraci for 
the admirers of Kant and Schopenhauer. 

Now begins the most solemti scene of the 
ntuoic-drama- To the pealing of beUa» the in* 
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toning of trumpets and trombones, the scene of 
Ihc Holy Grail b inaugurated. Into the vast 
hall files the coTtigc of the sicic monarch, and 
the Grail Kntghts, wearing white coats of arms, 
a dove embroidered upon a red mantle, advance 
in double lines and group themselves about the 
table. They chant, and boys' voices from the 
middle part of the dome reply, whjie children's 
voices in the cupola high above join in a celestial 
chorus. After a profound silence the voice of 
Titurel issues from his tomb beliiiid the throne. 
The dead man is revived by the potency of the 
GraiL He bida his erring son to perform the 
sacred ofiice, to uncover the Holy Grail. Then 
follows a dramatic episode. Conscious of hia 
unworlhinc^ and showing his bleeding side» 
Amfortas long resists the request of his father. 
It 13 a part of his expiation that, sinner as he is, 
he must officiate at Che solemn sacrifice- His 
protests are not heeded. The children's voices 
from the ctipola recall the prediction. '* Durch 
Mitleidwisscnd." Exhausted, pale, andsufEcring 
untold agonies, Amfortas lifts the crystal vase, 
the Grail, A ray of piercing pure light falls 
from above on the chalice — the Hall is now 
dark — which becomes luminous and glows with 
purple splendor, Amfortaa sings, "Take this 
bread, it is my flesh; take this wine^ it is my 
blood which love has given thee," The singing 
by ihc various choirs breaks forth anew, smd as 
dayli|;ht rctLiins the holy ceremonies conclude 
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with the kiss of peace by the brethren. The 
King is carried away, the knights withdraw as 
the voicos from the cupola sing, "Happy in 
faith, Happy in love." Parsifal, who has been 
staring about him aH this time, is intenogaied 
by Gurnenianz. TUc latter has not noticed the 
convulsive start made by the pure fool when he 
sees Amfortas fall batk upon his couch- Vity 
has eRt^red his heart, though he is not able to 
voice this S'^titiment to Gurnemanz, The latter, 
angered by such seeming slupiilily, thrusts him 
roughly from the hall, bidding him go seek a 
goose for his gander. Then, saddened by this 
fresh disappointment, the old man stands alone 
in the hall. Like a gleam uf hope aji alto voice 
from the mysterious height repeats the predic- 
tion, "Durch Mitlcid wissend," and is joined by 
boys' voices. To this music the curtains close. 
As in the Rhdngold, where Nibelheira follows 
Walhalla, Wagner gains a violent contrast by 
placing the action of the second act iti Kliugsor's 
dread caatlc. The scene represents the mag^i- 
dan's laboratory — a sort of Faust-like chamber 
at the top of a tower. The place is In semi- 
darkness, a well-like abyss to the left evoking 
a feeling of anticipation* A narrow staircase 
ascends to an aperture in the wall, an azure slit 
of the sky being revealed- The floor is strewn 
with implements of sorcery, and on the stepK 
Kliiigsor, an Arabian, a:ul fierce looking man 
with a black beard, \s seated gazing into a wix- 
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ard's metallic mirror. By its aid he perceives 
Parsifal approaching Ihe castle, having already 
forgotten his experiences in Montaalvat and 
haled by Klingsor's spell. With a cry of salis- 
faction the magiciaa leaves his vantage po&t, 
descends, and approaches the chasm. Throw- 
m^ incense into it he begins his cabalistic 
spells; "Up. Kuodry^ ascend from the giiUl 
Come to me. Thy master calls thee, thou 
nameless one, primal fiend, rose of hell I Thou 
who wert Herodias, and what more ] Once 
Gundryggia. now Kundry^ up. up. to thy maa* 
Icr; ohey him who has sole power over thee!" 

A lovely woman appears etwelopcd in a misty 
veil- It is Kundry. She acreams, a blood- 
curdling scream which modulatt^s into a feeble, 
whimpering moan. The dialogue which enauca 
is not a pleasing one. Klingsor berates the 
woman for serving the knights like a beast of 
burden, as reparation for her crime against 
Amfortas. She sneeis at tiis lost powers, and 
absolutely refuses to seduce the approaching 
Parsifal, But in vain she re^ata her maa- 
ler. A sound of battle is heard- Single- 
handed, Parsifal, without, routs the feeble^ 
enslaved knights of Kliiigson From his win- 
dow in the battlements the wizard views the 
strife with sotiafaction. He would be pleased 
to see his weak ecrviiora killed by this robust. 
handsome youth. Kundry vanishes lo prepare 
for her fell work of destruction. The luwcr 
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aiaks to strange. thLindcrous noises, aiid wc 
bchoEd PdTeifal in a mnny-colorcd tropical gar- 
den, dense with flowers of an unearthly hue 
and sjilcndor. Almost iTntn^dittteTy he is sur- 
rounded by girls, living flowers who coquet, 
tcaac, and lure bim to ravjahing muaic. The 
scene is a R;ay one. Piiirgif;:)! repulses one group 
after another, when suddenly a voice sings, 
"Parsifal, slay." He is deeply moved. "Par- 
sifal? Thus once my mother called nic." lie 
remembers his name at last. Thus docs Wag- 
ncr subtly indicate the growing knowledge that 
passion reveals. A scein? of temptation follows 
that lias no parallel in art or literature. Lulling 
the youth's chaste suspicions by tcUing him of 
his mother Hi^r^eleide, she at last wins him to 
her side and imprints upon his lips his mother's 
lci«S| her own magic kiss. Instead of succumb- 
ing Parsifal leaps to his feet and presses his 
heart. He cries in agony. ''Amfortaa! the 
wound ^the wound ! U burns within me, too." 
Kurdry's kiss shows him what the entire Grail 
did not know — that she was the cause of the 
King's downfall, lie understands all now, and 
bis one thought is to go to the Ring and relieve 
his pain, He is the poor fool who pities. Mad 
and desperate, Kundry detains him. She be- 
lieves that he can, if he so wills it, release her 
from Klmgsor's hideous spell. He is to be her 
saviour: a second one, not the real Jesus at 
whom she laughed and meotijig whose reproach- 
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ful ga2e she forever after wandered. She is the 
real Woman who laughed. Her laughter shutl* 
deringly resounds throughout hcU. whenever a. 
sinner yields to her seductions. But Parsifal ie 
di0erent. Perhaps, being a frequenter of the 
Grail land, and a very Hrda for wisdom, Kun- 
dry knows of the prcdiclion. She weaves a. 
web of \oluptuouH bcaiTty: Parsifal escapes its 
blardiEhmcnts. Then finding that this falls, she 
curses him, with furious and hysterical curses, 
"Renoiinct^ di^sJrc; la end thy sufferings thou 
must destroy their source." Thus Parsifal en- 
joins her. But Kundry will not he convinced. 
"My kiss it was that made thee clear-sighted. 
My embrace would make thee divine/* He 
asks for the road to Amfortas, She curses 
him. " Never, never, shall thou find that road 
again. The Saviour's curse gives mc power. 
Wander!" She frantically sumraons IClingsor, 
who appears upon the terrace with poised 
spear. The flower girls rush in, and Klingsor 
hurls the weapon at the audacious intruder- 
But it whirses over ParsifaJ's head, where float- 
ing in the air he seizes it and makes the sign 
of the cross. A cataclysm ensues. The cas- 
tle and garden sink into the earth, accompanied 
by volcanic c^tplosions, the flower girls become 
withered hags, and all the cnchaating vista of 
flowers ia transformed into an arid waste. Kun- 
dry falls to the ground prostrated. Parsifal, sur- 
veying this desolate ruin from the shattered 
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ramparts, utters to KuTidry these prophetic 
words, " Thou knowest where to find me>" 
Immediately the curtains veil this effective 
scene. 

Act III brings us back to ttie GraiJ con- 
lines, where a tender, idyllic landscape on the 
edge of a forest discloses a hermit's hut, with ^ 
spring hard by. It la a spring morning. Gumc- 
manz, now a white-haired, sorrowful old man, 
has relinquished all hope of a saviour for the 
King. He feels that unlesB death intervenes, 
Klingsor will become master of the Grail, for 
he knows nothing i>f ihe stirring events in the 
preceding act. A low ciy in the bushes ap- 
prises him of Kundry's presence. She h half 
dead, but is revived by the old hermit. She 
feebly moans, " Service, service,'* and then 
rises and goes to the hut. where she gets a 
pitcher. This she carries to the spring, and 
filla. Gumemanz marvels at her altered and 
penitential appearance. But she makes signs. 
One is approaching. A stranger knight in coal 
black armor, with visor down and spear m 
hand, is seen. He gravely advances. Gurne- 
manz asks his namen The stranger shakes his 
head* Adjured to remove his armor, as it is 
Good Friday, and no Christian knight must 
bear aims on that holy day, the stranger obeys. 
He plants his spear in the ground, removes his 
shield and sword, unfastens his armor, takes off 
bis helmet, and kneels in fervent prayer before 
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the lance. Al once be U recognized by Gumc^ 
Bian£ AA the youth who killed Ihc smsiu and the 
lajicc i« also rcmarkud wtth keen anotioa. " Ob, 
blessed day," cries the old man, vh<* lotows that 
h'lti King's saviour Is now ai band. Sow fol- 
IdWK a series uf picUire^t. They move before 
the eyes like some atr^fC dream in a. land 
where life has rc^tolved iiatii into processiDnal 
attitudtfs. One dissolves into another. The 
kneeling knight rcntlU im Albrecht Dlirer, and 
his blcfcsmg by GiirncnMri, his baptism ijf the 
repentant Kundry, — who utters but two words 
during the act, — and the washing of his leet 
Magdalen- like, are all accompanied by music 
that is almost gesture, and with gestures that 
^le almojit musical. Gurncmans informs Parsi- 
fal that Amfortas is in sfid cxtrcmiticSi his 
father, Titurcl, no longer fltrcngthencd by the 
Gratl, is really dead, and the King refuses to 
perform the sacred ofTicc. It U ihii gn?3t hour 
of need in which Parsifal appears. Parsifal 
tcJls Gurncmanz of hin wc£iry wanderings over 
the earth in search of MmitsaJvat. Sorely be- 
set by foes, yet he dare not use the sacred 
spear. It h-4s hofu kept iiUact from worldly 
stain 01 strife. Then follows the soothing Good 
Friday magic music episode, when all nature 
puts on its *wcclcBt atttre Iq give thanks to the 
Saviour who suffered. Jklls are heard. Tt is 
noon. As ill the first iicl, hut by a difTerenl 
route and accompanied by other music, the 
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scene slowly changes lo the domed Temple of 
the Holy Graih The iLincral scniccs of Titurel 
are bdng held. The hall is full of mourning 
knightji. Amfortas, his agony :\l its apex, re- 
fuses to uuvdl tlic Grail, and begs his cuitipan- 
ion& to slay him, for he can no tou^r cndarc 
his pain and shame, Parsifal euters, accom 
panied by Guriiemani. He witnesses the King's 
paroxysm, and then advances lo him. WiUi tlie 
point of the Unce he heals the wound. Knn- 
dry dies on the allar steps, and Paraifa!, now 
King of Montsulvat, mounts the step and lifts 
on high in silL'nt irvoratinn the crystal vase. 
Mystic voices in ihc cupola sing ''Wondrous 
work of mercy. Salvation to the Saviour/' 
Thus the mystic melodrama ends. 

In the firsi draft of his poem Wagner ended 
the play with these words : — 

Great \e Ihc chnrm of desire^ 
Greater h tin; powci of rcuundaiaoa. 

Id sM the complicated web of this drama Pity 

and Renunciation are the two principal motives, 
Wagner drew his themes from all sources, — sa- 
gas, legends, poems, and hiatoricsn He incorpo- 
rated episodes from the Saviour's life, and boldly 
utilizcdihethemcof the Last Supper. The blood 
of Christ which Joseph of Arimathea is said to 
have received in a cbalicc becomes the comfort- 
ing and eucharistic Grail Then side by side 
with all these conflicting stories he places the 
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seTTi!-Sar^£«nic Klingwr, the verj- embodinieRt 
of a magkan of the Dade A^cs, ood Kuodtj, 
the type oi the wonun of all tiincs, the 
in^ Jevcss, the Magti^ea. P^rsifat is a racd-j 
txvai JesQs; the knights of the Holy GnO, 
Apostles traiisposed to a later epoch. As it 
mked him Wagocr ^^olcntly tos&ed alxwt and 
made sport of the poetic ide^is of Chrftien de 
Trotes and Wolfram von Eschenbach. He 
Wagnerized everylhing he touched. The re- 
sult is ParsilaL 

If the poem is cbar^tothc full With Semidc, 
Boddhlscic, P^trisEic, Christian, and Schopea- 
bauerian philosophfes, the play afEords tine great 
master fresco painter superb opportunities for 
scenic dispLiy. The so:i of Gcycr. lumseU a 
scene painter, dramatist, poet, and composer, 
did not fail to take advantage of the chance 
to indulge his taste for luxunani, gtowiDg colors, 
for sensationa.1 contrasts, lofty spaces, and all 
the moving magni6cence of panoramic display. 
There arc many tableaux in this drama, gen- 
uinely a static dr^ma. In Act I we see Gurne- 
manz surrounded by the tender squires, while 
Kuudry cowers in the foreground, " Doch Vater 
sag. und lehr' nns fcEn; du kanntcst Klingsor, 
wie mag das scin ? " The tableau of the killed 
swan, trith Parsifal admonished bv GurneTtianz, 
IS another noteworthy grouping. Nothing is so 
impressive, however, as the spectacle of the sick 
King being raised, as he elevates the GiatL 
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KHngsor's tower is as sinister as an etching by 
Salvator Rosa. The flower ga^rclen, first with 
the damacls and then desolate, gives two strik- 
ing pictures. Parsifal stands spear in hand. 
" Du websl: wo einzig du raich wiedersiehst!*' 
The praying knighl in Act III ; Parslfa.1 m white 
baptismal robe, recalling Ary Scheffer's portrait 
of Christ, and last of all the noble harmonics of 
the last scene, the descending dove and the mys- 
tic chant: — 

Hftchiieo HeiTes Wundcr, 
Eriteang dem Ei]5ser. 

TO A KINGLY FRIEND 

O KrtfiFg T hoWer Schimihf rr meET>M L*b*ns ! 
Du hAchffler gtite wou<ieTcidiisler Hort I 

Was du mir bi^t, Kacn Elaunend ich nur Easseni 
Wean mir aidi fiCLgti was oboe dich ich wu*. 

» 4 « * * * 

Du bial dcr holde Lenz. der dcu mich schmlickte» 
Der mir veiJUogt dcr Zvelg und Acsic 5aft : 

—Richard Waomer. 



II 

THE MUSIC 



One Is filled with admiration at Wagner's deft 

uac of thematic matcnal in the score of Parsifal. 

Despite the cxcgetical cnth^iaiasm of von Wolzo- 
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i^cn, Hdntz^ and Kaffciatii^ a vtry few 

mOcc tbe na«cr for his poljpboaic ikil M 

ifavElDpcncnt. And ifacy arc princ^djr hi llw 



prdodc — DOW ualttpfii^ m EhmSis cooocn 
roon number. I say tiafaapptly bccattsc no 
corapoMf's moaic is less adapted to coocot 
than WagneKs. tHrorccd from ihc ccQDett 
of gesture, dpcccli. kcqic dlapb}, his nmsSc 
becomes all profile. One nuMcs Uk fulL Hch. 
mffMck^t glajice of the eye Wagner b « 
wttaver, IM a form-rnaker. He can follow a 
draraallc *huatioti,or bdrrow dt^p!)" inio the core 
of taoMd piycbology ; btit let bhn attempt to 
■taad alone, to write music without progtamrac 
or the fever ol thefootHghts — then be is the 
inferiot of fereral mesi, ihe inferior of Lisz^ 
TiurhiUlunvidty, aad Rkhaid Stiauss ; noC to meo- 
tJon Bcethm-eo, Schubert, or Choptn. I know 
that thij opinton lU accords with the belief of 
many, yet I do not think it can be disputed 
His preludes and overtures, containi:^ as they 
do the !c;tding motives of hh th^mas, arc 
of interest only for that reason- Considered 
as absolute musie they are not noteworthy, 
not withfltan ding their coloring and grandiose 
themes. So is it with Parsifal — even more so. 
The work prcijiriinenlfy smells of tlie lamp. Tt 
lacks apontancity. Its subject is extremely iin- 
dramatic. Nothing happens for several hours, — 
noCbiag but (Jiscoursea, philosophical and retro- 
spective. Never has Warner so laboriousiy 
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built a book. It is a farrago of odds and cnda, 
ihc very dust-bin of his philosophic*, beliefs 
vegelarian, anti-vimcction, and other fade. You 
»ee uniold before you a nightmare of characters 
and events. Without simplicity, without lucidity, 
without naturalness — Wagner is the great anti- 
naturalist among composers — this book, through 
which has beer sieved Judaism, buddhism, Chris- 
tianity, Schopenhaueiism, astounds one by its 
pnerilitj', its vapidity. Vet because of his musi- 
cal genius, Wagner is able to float this inorganic 
medley, and at times makes it almost credible. 
It is an astounding feat of the old hypnotist — 
for hypnotist he is in Parsifal as in no other com- 
position. By sheer force of his musical ttill, this 
Klingsor of Bayrcuth hypnotizes hb hearers 
with two or three themes not of themselves rc- 
irarkable, as Charcot controls his patients vith 
a shining mirror, 

Wagner always selected librettos that threw 
up a lot of dust for the erudite. His Tristan de- 
mands much dclwng, and with the Ring and it3 
ccmplemcniary literature we shall never finish. 
The plain fact in the case is this: Parsifal, de- 
spite all its wealth of legend, its misty, poetic alla- 
siveness, ita manufactured mysticism, is simple 
old-fashioned opera. And its verse ^ffd verse is 
very bad. The Wagnerites reject this statement 
as does the devil holy water. Supiwsing you 
enter the Wagner theatre, your brain cells uncn- 
dunbeied with the memories of Perceval, Par* 
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zivalr Ponifal, Fal-Parsi, and the rest of the 
phUoLofpci] royfttitication, what do you sec?^ 
And remember thai the ideal dr^ma should set 
foTtli wilbaut ^Tcvjuus knowledge or explana- 
tion tU dr&nutJC contcnL 

Vou Mc an old-Eashtoned and very tedious 
opera —- »etUng aside some of the music; and 
there is thnnighoitt an abuse of Ihe trtmoh lliat 
sounds suspiciou.sly Italian- Vou see a lot of 
women-hating men, deceiving themselves with 
spears, drugs, old goblets, all rnanners of jug- 
gling formulas, and yet being watted upon by a 
woman ^H poor, mist^r^ble whch. Yt>u sec 
a silly youth treated as if he bad murdered a 
human being because he ahot a swan. You 
see this same dead bird borne away on a litter 
of twig?, to noble, impressive mu&ic like a feath- 
ered Siegfried- Surely Wagner was without a 
ACQSC of the humorous ; or was he parodying his 
own Death of Siegfried, as Ibsen parodied Ibsen 
in A Wild Duck ? You see a theatrically impos- 
ing temple, modelled after the Duomo of Siena, 
wherein a iiiamacal King lavcs ever an impos- 
sible wound, and pcrfornos ceremonies recalling 
the Roman Catholic communion service. In 
Act II you are transported to the familiar land 
of Chriftimftii pantomime. Then? a bad magician 
seeks to destroy the castle uf the noble knights, 
and evokes a beautiful phantom to serve his pur- 
pose. There arc spel^ incantations, blue lights, 
screaming that makes the blood rua cold, and the 
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irhole bagful of Iricks that Weber, Marschncr, 
uid even Mozart delighted in, Fotlows fast 
the magic sardeii» and the sirens with rose 
petals on head. The foolish boy still eludes 
temptation, Even the beautlftd witch c;^Tlnot 
lure him- All is fairy play, panloniiniic traus* 
formationa, castles that crumble* thondcr-rivcn 
gaidcne, and the whizzing of a malignant Unco, 
Even thai old Gounod ruse, the sign of the cross, 
iscTTiploycd, and with overpowering effect. Now 
what possesacfi a generation which knows Dar- 
win, has read Herbert Spencer, and can iollow 
with delight the unerring logic of events that un- 
roll themselves in the Ibsen plays — what pos- 
sesse;* this gencmtion of ours to sit cnthrallctl 
before all thb nebulosity? 

The third act is but a faint replica of the 
first — without its vigor or novelty. Here the 
Itbrettisr is in sore straits, Sij he drags in 
Magdalen washing the (cct of Paisifal wliieh is 
offensively puerile- We again sec the scenery 
acting, pantomimic scenery-, and once more we 
are transported to the Hall of the Holy Gr^l, 
where the music of Allegri, Palestrina, and Vii- 
toria is marvellously mimicked. Wagner, not 
being a strikingly original thcme-maltcr, always 
borrowed, — borrowed even from Berlioz. — and 
the results of hia borrowings are often greater 
than the originala. In a beatific blaze of glory — 
after Parsifal has healed the King — this sacred 
melodrama ends, and the spectator, drugged by 
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the music, confused by the bells chanting the 
tortuous story, and his eyes intoxicated by feasts 
of ctilor, staggers sway believing that he has 
witucascd a great work of art. So he has, — the 
art of debauch in color^ tone, and gesture, ** The 
highest perfection of an art," says Ehlert>"is 
not always and necesaarily the greatest massing 
together of forces. It dejiends tijion entirely 
different conditions. The flower of aD art arises 
only when a jjosi lively artistic individuality 
creates that particular work for which it pos- 
sesses the most marked and exclusive vocation," 
Now Wagner heaps up one art, one idea^ ii|ion 
another, tie little cared for the dramatic pro- 
prieties or the feelings of his audience when he 
composed Kundry, a ridiculous hag, an Astarte, 
a Herodias, a Meg Merrilies, and a Mary Mag- 
dalen in one. She is Azucenawhen she reveals 
to Parsifal his parentage — perhaps Wagner 
bad heard of II Trovatore I ^ and she plays 
Fotiphar's wife to this effeminate lad. She is 
of the opera operatic. And tClingsor — is he a 
creation, this hater of men and women ? — why, 
he is nothing else but any giant or any enchanter 
in any fairy tale. Parsifal, when he is not a 
simulacrum of Christ in white baptismal robes, 
is a peculiarly foolish bore. Without Siegfried's 
buoyancy, Wagner tried hard to dower htm with 
Siegfried's youth. But he is only an emasculate 
Siegfried, The corpse of Titurcl is a horrible 
idea — yet it fits in this bogic-man's play 
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Wagner, after all, was the creature o£ his cen* 
turj', an incurable Romantic, with all the love 
of the Roni3.nt)cs for knights, medieval my»- 
sterics, maidens in distrca^, — in this case a callow 
boy, — magicians, and dead men who IcH talcs. 
The scenery, too, never comes up to one's reali- 
zation, and as usual Wagner oversteps the mark 
by surrounditig his heru with too many women. 
The duo with Kundry is much more effective. 
The eye and the car can grasp the situation — 
a stirringly dramatic one» despite the morbid 
imagination of the poet who could in his search 
for voluptuous de[iravity mingle a mother's with 
a courtesan's kiss. Here Paris itself is surpassed 
in the piquant and decadent. Wagner^s admi' 
ration for Baudelaire's poetry shows itself tn 
this incident By the magic of his mother's 
name, Kuiidry evokes a maudlin filial passion, 
and with his mother's name on her lips she 
kisses the youth into the Rrst consciousness of 
his virility — or a semblance of it, for at no time 
is Parsifal a normal young man. His act q1 
Tenundatioti, in bis particular case, denies life, 

Agahi I ask. What is the lure that galiicrs 
multitudeB to witness this most nonsenEical, im- 
Qioral of operas? The answer is, The Music, 
always The Music- Not Wagner at the flood- 
tide of his musical passion, nor the cimiposer of 
Tristan and Isolde, or the Ring or Die Mcister* 
singer ; yet an aged wizard who had retained his 
old arts of enchantment, and so great are tbey 
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that at times he not an]y makes one forget his 
book, but even the poverty of his themes — 
Parsifal is not musically original ; rather it i& an 
extraordiaary synihesis of styles, an unique 
specimen of the arts of combinaLLon. acla|itaTion, 
and lofty architectonics. Let us gUnce at the 
score. 

Never has Wagner been so bald in his exposi- 
tion as in the prelude. But its simplicity is 
deceptive. The Love theme. — in A fiai, by 
von Wtflztjgen named the Love Feasl motive, 
— the Grail Hope theme, the Dreaden Amen, 
and the Faith theme, ^theac and a subsidiary 
theme, the Saviour's Lament, about comprise this 
overture. And the figure of the Saviour's 
agony contains a few of the most poignant bars 
Wagner ever penned. This short episode is in- 
finitely more sincere than the Faith motive'^ 
" What expression would a man Ulce Wagner 
find for such an experience?" asks Ehlert The 
Speech of Promise, i.e. the prediction " Durch 
Mitlcid wissend," is charmingly prophetic, but 
the first section of Act 1 drags both dramaticaUy 
and musically, I am never disappointed in the 
Kundry music, for I have long known it in 
Liszt's B minor sonata,, and before Lis£t it may 
be found in the opening bars of Chopin's B 
minor sonata. There is much LissC in this score. 
The trick of the twice repeated modulation into 
the upper diminished third, as in the case of the 
Faitli theme, is an old Lis'^Cian device, ICun- 
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't chief motive is to be fouiiil in the B minor 
lata- It is not very charactcriatic, nor ia the 
evocation ol Arabia. Kundry enters on Val> 
kyrie pinions, and the best thing ahe does is her 
shuddering screech ^ that same cry of distress 
50 cleverly utilized by Masscnel ia Lc Qd. 
Wagner draws heavily itpon the second act of 
Die Walkure. Indeed Parsifal U full of Wag- 
ner (quotations : Lohengrin^ Tristan and Isolde^ 
Uie Meistersinger — there is much in Gtirne- 
manz's bars — and even Gotterdammcrimg — 
the Rhine daughters' niu^c is heard in thcgarden 
scene. Amfortas's suffering motive is not very 
convincing, nor are we impressed by the Forest 
Murmur with its canonic appog^iafutus. Ever 
this essential turn f As in the Good Friday 
magic spell — written years before the opera — 
the composer echoes Siegfried and IHe Meister- 
singer, — the first fine, careless rapture of his 
wood-music he never recaptured. And this is 
quite natural- An old man, Wagner had reached 
the end of his immunition. Many blank car- 
tridges are fired in Parsifal. The Sorcery motive 
with its Chopin-like chromaticism has meaning; 
but I confess I do not care for Parsifars iiiotivc, 
beautifully as it is developed. It lacks the bold, 
lusty, clean-cut vigor of his young Siegfried's 
horn call. Wagner musically was always true 
to himself. He unconsciously divined the 
efTeminacy of Parsifal's nature, and his music is 
a truer psychological barometer tlian all the 
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learned pundits who write reams about the 
purity of Parsifal Kundry's Service theme — 
in "helpful" thirds^is by no means so ex- 
quisitdy musical as Ihe Mitk'id iTii.>tiv<? in T)ie 
Walkiire. And what could l^c more absurd 
than the use cf the Saviour's Lament motive as 
the dead swan is reverently carried away. The 
Herzeleide motive is lovely music, especially 
when it U thrown into high rditf during the 
next act by Kuntlry's blandishments. The fleet* 
ing appearance ot the Lohengrin Swan motive 
is a very happy idea. 

We have now reached the last part of the first 
act with its Giockeitthevnu, its laments of Am* 
fortas, — the accents cf woe arc genuine, — and 
the raagoiftcent tonal p:inorama of boys' voiccSj 
bells, choral music. Here, ool without rever- 
ence, the composer has successfully emulated 
the service of Rome, The bipartite choral 
divisions recall both Goethe's Faust and the 
spherical order of voices^ and the antiphonal 
choirs of mediaeval cathedrals. The effect is 
indescribable, especially when the pure, sexless 
boys' voices arc heard a capella. The consum- 
mation of this mystical ecstasy is reached when 
the Grail vase is slowly waved aloft- One real- 
izes that Wagner's genius, which so often gravi- 
tates pcduium-wise between thesuhlime and the 
ridiculous, here approaches the former- 

Act IL in which the ruling key seems to be B 
minorp — as A Hat piedorainates the preceding 
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act, — naturany mtroduccs {ewer new motives. 
The Kling&or theme, hrst heard in Guniemanc's 
sLightty tedious recital, and the Kundry theme are 
most in evidence m the sformy prelitde. To be 
tinite frank lalwEijs find the Flowei G'lrW music 
a disappointment. The Caress valsc thcroc is a 
trifle commonplace, and only Wagner's poly- 
phonic skill lends the music some dignity. The 
evocation of Kundry by KUiigsor in the open- 
ing scene is full of demoniacal grandeur. Wag- 
ncr is nothing if not operatic, and bcrc he ahows 
that his old Weber skin has not been completely 
shed- Kundry's galloping motive, also employed 
for Parsifal, is the familiar Valkyrie figure modi- 
fied I beard the ErI-Kmg storm through 
several bars, and the triplet figuration of the 
Flower Girls is from a trio in one of Schumann's 
symphonies — the U flat, if I remember aright. 

The crowning scene of this act — one is 
templed to aay of the entire work, for Wagner 
spreads his music thin over a wide surface — ib 
the duo of Parsifal and Kundry. Herein the en- 
tire gamut of passion, maternal, eicquisite, voKip. 
tuous, is iTaversed hy a master hand. And never 
has Wagner's touch been so sure- Intellectually 
nothing could be more complete than this de- 
lineation, morbid and morose as it occasionally 
Is. In a dramatic Nense it saves the opera_ We 
hear the Parsifal the Ilerzclcidc motives — and 
fi. supplementary HcrieLeide theme. The out- 
burst of Parsifal after the kiss with its memo^ 
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ric5 of Amfortas*5 suffering is wonderful. The 

Saviour's Ihcmc, Kundry's Yearning theme and 
Self-Abandonmeni motive, are all luadc up of 
famili:ir material. Here the f^pinning of the 
web into somtthirg strange and touching is 
the principal virtue, not the themes them selves. 
Khngsor's sudden appearance and the hurled 
lance which is carried out in ihe score by harps 
g/issanifo through two octaves, the mourning 
cries of the pretty girls, and ParsifaVs final 
words ^ all these kaleidoscopic effects impress 
one considerably; action is paramount Parsi- 
faVs music in Ks siartt der Riick dumpff auf 
das Heil'sgefass may arouse the indignation of 
the punat with its direct succession of the G 
flat major and D minor triads (page 187 of the 
vocal score) ; but to modem ears his scheme of 
harmonization is as normal as the book is ab- 
normal. In a Wagner opera, or, if you will, a 
music-drama, everything must be accepted, dia- 
sonanta] harmonies as well. This composer fol- 
lows every curve of his poem, and when a 
situation demands jarring ugliness, he freely 
offers it. Who to-day shall say what is or what 
is not ugly music? 

The music of the last act presents little novel 
thematic material. In the gloomy prelude we 
find epitomi/ed the wardering of Parsifal in 
acarch of the Grail domain, in conjunction with 
the funeral music of Titurel. Again the static 
and contemplative formt^ a contrast to the rapid 
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action of the preceding scene. The very pauses 
geem pregnant wLlh iniisic. And 1 must bait 
here a moment to lay my tribute of admiration 
at the feet of MilkaTernina, whose Kundry is a 
dramatic and musical creation of rare imagina- 
tion and technical sldlL She presents three dif- 
ferent women — we are perplexed to say whether 
Kundry defiant, or Kundry seductive^ or Kandry 
repentant is the most wonderful, But Terninaia 
always wonderful f It is in this scene, with ita 
oun-ETnitten meadows, its wcrshipping knight and 
mournful penitent^ that I agree with those com- 
mentators who perceive the profound influence 
exerted upon Wagner by early German and 
Flemish reiigiotia pictorial art, Parsifafs atti- 
tudes here would suit a Gothic triptych — as 
M- Charles Tardieu so happily expresses tL 
There is little movement, all gesture has been 
tranafened lo the orchestra, and the spectator 
secmE to be participating in one of those mira- 
cIb plays or viewing the stiff pictures of a Gma- 
bue or a woodcut after Diirer The moving 
forest and the final scene lose because of repe- 
tition. But what was the poet to do ? Only in 
Act II does he escape the lack of variety. For 
instance, in Act I Parsifal stands for a long 
dme immobik, with bis back to the audience, 
while Kundry, tn the last act, utters but two 
words- She is a pantomimic lay lig^irc kept on 
the stage lo emphasiae the resemblance between 
Jesus and Parsifal. And the feel washing epl- 
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is absolutely unnecessary. It docs rot 
le story. Nowhere but in Wagner would 
all this mish-mash of gospel narrative, media?val 
tomaute, and Tcutodic philosophy be tolerated. 
Yet the Wagncntes sit through it oil as if listen- 
ing to a new evangel of art, philosophy» and 
reli^on. Perhaps they are- In America, where 
new religions sprout daily as do potatoes in a 
dark cellar, slighter causes have led to tlic 
foundation of a religion — witness the rise and 
growth of MormonisTn- If religion could ever 
become moribund, perhaps in Wagner's Parsi- 
fal would be found the crystallization of many old 
faiths, presented in a cDncretCi thaugh Waguer- 
lEcd. form* " 1 know of but one thing more 
beautiful than Parsifal/' wrote Alfred Ernest, 
and approvingly quoted by M. Kufferath, "and 
that is any low mas?* in any church/' And in 
thta sentence the Fteiich author puts his finger 
on the weak spot of Parsifal — its lack of abso- 
lute sincerity. No matter how great an art 
work it may be, it yet lacks the truthful note 
that is to be found at any low mass fn a Roman 
Catholic church — about the most unadorned 
service I can remember. With all its grandeur, 
its pathos, its conjuring of churchly and philo- 
sophical motives, its ravishing pictures and mar- 
moreal attitudes, Parsifal falls short tjf the one 
thing — faith, a faith you may find in any road- 
side Bavarian cabin. We have seen that it i£ 
weakest musicaliy in the Faith motive of the 
1Q4 
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prelude, and ethir^tly if suffers from the same 
sterility. All the sclialarly efforts to make the 
work an ethical> philosophical, and an artistic 
message are futile- Parsifal, even if it will 
"enjoy a small immortality,'* must remain an 
opera, a L-unning spectacle devised by a man of 
genius ill the twilight of his powers. It is Wag- 
ner's own Gottcrdammcrung, the sunset muaic 
of his singular career. 

But if this Parsiial music lacks the virile 
glow and iniaginiktive power of his earlier niitsiL% 
it is none the less fascinating. Over all hovera* 
like the dove in the temple, a rich mellowness^ 
jL soothing quality that is the reverse of hia 
itormy, disquieting^ youthful art. It really 
seems as if Pity, pity for the tragedy of eiist* 
cncc, for the misery of all animated beings, 
had filled parts of the acore with a soothing 
balm. The muted pauses, the golden stream 
of tone, and the almost miraculous musicianship 
fill the listener with awe. Never before has 
Wagners technical mastery come to auch a tri- 
umphant blossoming. And the partition is cov- 
ered with miniatures that excite admiration both 
for their workmanship and their musical nnean- 
ings. It was Nietzsche who first called critical 
attention to the Lilliputian delicacy of Wagner's 
muaic. A fresco painter, he yet finds t:me to 
execute the most minute and tender jewel-like 
bita, that are lost sight and sound of at the first 
hearing. Never has Wagner's instrumentation 
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been so smoothly sottotoos, so well mixed, so 
synihetic. It recalls richly embroider*?(l aliar 
clothi^ or Gobelin tapestry. Wcctving similes 
force themselves upon the hearer when describ- 
ing this marvellous and modem polyphonic art. 
But how lell of the surge and undertow of his 
melting, symphomrjus iiarrative I Tl flashes 
with all the lints of a Veronese, of a Makart, 
and then appear in proceaaional solcmnit>' the 
great flat spaces and atiU fip;ures of some medi- 
acval. low-toned, distemper painter. Paiming 
and weaving — always these two arts I But 
there is not the same passionate excess in deco- 
ration, Che same tropical splendor, that we Find in 
the earlier Wagner. Venus wooes Tannhauser 
in more hoatcd accents than does Kundry Parsi- 
fal, And Kundry is the depraved woman of all 
art, for Kundiy's quiver of tcmptetiona is more 
subtle, move decadent 

The correspondence of King Ludwig and 
Wagner, of Ludwig and Josef Kainz, the actor, 
throws much light on the euigmiLic chj.racter of 
Parsifal, Wagner needed money and encour- 
agement, badly. So it is not difficult to con- 
ceive of him playing up to every romantic 
cKlravagance of the young king — "le setil vrai 
roi dc ce siiclc/' as Paul Verlainc poetically 
called the monarch, whose madness admirably 
matched his own. Read in this sense, the psy- 
chology of Kundry's kiss and its repelling effect 
and its arousing of pity for Amfortas in Par- 
lo6 
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sitai ts no longer 2 mystery. Wagner never 
erred in his morbid niLisical psychology, and he 
thua symbolized Amfortas — Wagner — as being 
rescued from suffering by Parsifal — Ludwig, 
Wagner had bet^n ever an ungrateful maii, but 
for Ihc King he entertained the most exalted 
scnlimctit of gratitude. There is a psychiatric 
literature on this esoteric subject in German and 
French beginning with Oskar Paniiia, ending 
with the remarkable sindy of Hanns Fuchs, en- 
titled Richard Wagner. 

Parsifal will long remain a rare and stimulat- 
ing spectacle to those for whom religious feel- 
ing must be dramatized to be endurable. The 
Mlem simplicities of doctrinal truths have no at- 
traction for such, Wagner, luxuriously Byzan- 
tine in his faiths, erected a lordly pleasure drama 
in which the mysticaOy inclined, the admirer of 
theatrical pomps, and the esoteric worshipper 
coulfl all find solace, amusemert, and consrjh- 
lion. Yet Parsifara pale virtue can never stir 
us To higher issues, a3 do the heroic sacrifices of 
Tannhaussr or Senta* Parsifal is the predesti- 
nated one,prc[lestined to ^ave the Kfeof the KJng, 
Lacking freedom of will, he is not a human be- 
ing that provokes our sympathy — but why de- 
mand loK'*^i even dramatic bgic, of Wagner? 
He was first a musician, then a poet and a phi- 
losopher ; and in the last of these three was least. 
Parsifal is his final ofTcring to the world. It ia 
the work of a man who had outlived his gcuius. 
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Nietzsche quotes with approval the exclamatioD 
of a musician : " I hate Wagner, but I no longer 
stand any other music." We are all Wagnerians 
whether we rebel at Parsifal or not 
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NIETZSCHE THE RHAPSODIST 

Tell mc where is jubLic« lo be found whkh ia low 
with seeing eyes ? — Also sprach ZaratJtustra. 
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A SAro: and complete estimate of the life and 
philoaopbical writings of Fricdrich Nictxschc 
has yet to be made in English, Mentally dead 
since 1889^ his dearth, in a private retreat at 
Weimar In 1900, treated little stir; yet we pre- 
dict that ihis great, if rhaiisndical thinker, will 
occupy a place in the pantheon of philosophers* 
Like Emerson, he formulated no system ; he is 
a stimulus to thought, an antiseptic critic of all 
philosophies^ religions, ibeolugies, and moral 
systems, an lotcUcctual rcl>el, a very Lucifer 
among ancient and modern thinkers. 

His life, barring bia friendship with Wagner, 
and Us sad conclusion, la rather barren of interest 
or incident. It was a fiery soul tragedy; out- 
wrardly the world saw a quiet, very reserved, 
almost timid man of cultivated bearing and 
distncUiied to the pursuHs of the ambitious. 
He was born at Rockcn. near LUtzi^n, Octo- 
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ber 15, 1844. His fatha- was a clergyman; 
indeed he descended from a long line of clerical 
ancestors, which possibly accounls for the 
austere strain in the maji. This philosopher 
with a hammer, this dcmollshcr o( Antichrist, 
this wnter who outraged all rehgious Europe, 
was a man of pure, upright life, a scholar, a 
gentleman, a poeL Taking up philultigy mainly 
as a. makeshift, he occupied the chair of classicEil 
philology at the Univeraily of ISasle. His weak 
eyesight — his life long he was a sufferer from 
headaches^ a weak stomach, and crabbed nerves 

— drove him to a retirement, during which he 
busied himself with art acd philosophy. The 
Birth of Tragedy in 1873 attracted Richard 
Wagner's attention, for here was a partisan not 
to be despised. In 1876 Nietzsche published 
Richard Wagner in Bayreuth, and Wagnerism 
had found its philosophical exponent. A friend- 
ship, ideal in its quality, grew up between com- 
poser and thinker. But the sensitive nature of 
Nietzsche could brook no rivals^ and he soon fell 
away from Wagner and Bayreuth. Many have 
sought to explain this defection. Nietzsche's 
devoted sister, Elizabeth Forsler- Nietzsche, ac^ 
cuscd Richard and Cosima Wagner of treachery, 
while Wa^er, on his part, found this intense 
young disciple a tri^G irksome- He could not 
stir^ could not talk sportively — as was his wont 

— could not make bad pun*» could not associate 
with others without a sorrowful apparition warn* 
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lug him that he wtis not true to himself, not 
true to his higher nntura Wsigncr, bciti^ a 
n&tur;Ll man, som^timcii n c<KirBG and worldly 
man, resented this sptntxial c^irctakcT'ft solict 
CndCr and so tn the rush timl cccitcmcnt of 
Bayrcuth in 1S76 he was forced to forget his 
Nictueha Then the usual thing happenccl: 
the other one wcT^t c^ in 1 sulk, and Wagner- 
UiD had lost ita most fanatical adherent. 

The truth In this affair h not dlfFicitll to dis- 
cern. When Wagner was still undiscovered — 
thai is, the latter-day Wagner^ NictMchc 
sailed hia soul abroad lor spiritual adventures 
and found the composer o( Tristan and Isolde 
full of spiritual irony. Exclusive, haughty, 
jealous — a noble sort of jealousy — he pub- 
lished the good news to the world. Then the 
mob, At>i fioihi, began to huy excursion ticlceta 
to Bayreuth, and Nietzsche shudderingly with- 
drew, Wagner's music was no longer unique. 
no longer to be savored by tlie iiJlellcctually 
aristocratic few So be sailed his bark for 
ticwcr, rarer, stranger enterprises and discov- 
ered— Nlclische. After that the madhouse 
yawned for him, and the world lost a wonderful 
man, aa ecstatic, semi-deranged man* a free- 
thinker who oLit-lopped all freethinkers, one of 
the greatest mdUidualists since Stirncr, and a 
soul of poetic richness. In 1S88 Uct Fall 
Wagner was published and Nietzsche's friends 
and foes alike noted the decline of a brillianc 
III 
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ber 15, 1844 His fattier was a clcr^mau; 

Indeed he descended from a long line of clerical 
ancestors, which possibly accounts for the 
austere strain in the roan. This philosopher 
with a hammer, this dcmohshcr of Anticbriat. 
this writer who outraged ail religious Europe, 
was a man of pure, upright life, a scholar, a 
gentleman, a poeL Taking u[j philology mainly 
as ^ makesliift, he occupied the chair of classical 
philology at the University ot Uaslc. His weak 
eyesight — his hfe long he was a sufferer from 
headaches, a weak stomach, and crabbed nerves 

— drove him to a retirement, during which he 
busisd himself with art and philosophy. The 
Birth of Tragedy in 1872 attracted Richard 
Wagner's attention, fcr here was a partisan not 
to be despised- In 1876 Nietzsche published 
Richard Wagner in Bayreuth, and Wagnerism 
had found its philosophical cxponenh A friend- 
ship, ideal in its quality, grew up between com- 
poser and thinker. But the sensitive nature of 
Nietzsche could brook no rivals, and he soon fell 
away from Wagner and Bayreuth. Many have 
sought to explain this defection. Nietzsche's 
devoted sister, Elizabeth Forstcr-Nietzschc, ac- 
cused Richard and Cosima Waguer of treachery, 
while Wagner, on his part, found this intense 
young disciple a trifle irksome. He could not 
stir, could not talk sportively — as was his wont 

— could nut make bad puns, could not associate 
with othexa without a sorrowful apparition warn- 
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i&g hiiQ that he waA not true to himw-lf, not 
true to his hi^cr nature- Wagner, being a 
natural man, sometimes x coar«c an<l worldly 
man, resented this spintusl caretakcr^s soLict- 
ttldc. and io in ihc rush and excitement of 
Bayrcuth iu 1^76 he was forced to forget hia 
Niet£9cha Then ^e u^ual thing happened: 
the other one went off in a suik, and Wagner- 
ism had lost its most fanatical adherent. 

The Inith in this affair is not diflieult to db> 
ctm. When Wagner was still uniUacuverctl — 
that is. the latter-day Wagner — Nictxacbc 
Bailed hia ^oul abroad for apLritu:il advccturea 
and found the composer of Tristan and Isold« 
full of ftpirituat irony. ExcUi^ve, huu^hty, 
jealous — a. noble sort of jealousy — he pub- 
lished the good news to the world. Then the 
mob. ^ifi peHoi, began to buy cxcuraion tickets 
to Bayreuih, and Nietzsche shudderin^ly with- 
drew. Wagner's music was no longer unique, 
no longer 10 be savored by the inlelleetually 
aristocratic few. So he sailed his bark for 
QCwcrt rarcr» straagcr enterprises and diacov- 
CTttd — Nietische. After that the madhouae 
yawned for him. and the world lost a wonderful 
man, an ecstatic, ^e mi- deranged man. a free- 
thinker who out-toppeci all freethinkers, one of 
the greatest individualists since Stirner» and a 
soul of poetic richness. In 1888 Dcr Fall 
Wagner was published and Nietzsche's friends 
and foes alike noted the decline of a brilliajit 
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bcr 15, 1S44. His father wag a clergyman; 
indeed he descended from a long line of clerical 
ancestors, which jjossibly accounU for the 
austere strain ui the man. This philosopher 
with 3. hammer, this dcmoJishcr of Antichrist, 
this writer who outraged all religious Europe, 
was a man of pure, upright life, a scholar, a 
gentleman, a poet Talcing up philology mainly 
as a makeshift^ he occupitrd the chair of classical 
philology at the University of Basle. His weak 
tyesighl — his life long he was a sufferer from 
headaches, a weak stomach, and crabbed nerves 
—drove him lo a retirement, during which he 
busied himsf^lf with art and philosophy. The 
Birth of Tragedy in 1872 attracted Richard 
Wagner"s attention, for here was a partisan not 
to be despised- In 1876 Niclasche published 
Richard Wagner in Bayreuth, and Wagnerism 
had found its philosophical exponent, A friend- 
ship, ideal in its quality, grew up between com- 
poser and thinker But the sensitive nature of 
Nietzsche could brook no rivals, and he soon fell 
away from Wagner and Bayreuth. Many have 
sought to explain this defection, Nietzsche's 
devoted sister, Elizabeth Forster- Nietzsche, ac- 
cused Richard and Coaima Wagner of treachery, 
while Wagner, on hie part, found this intense 
young disdple a trifle irkftome. Hg could not 
stEr, could not talk sportively — aa was his wont 
— could not make bad puns, could not associate 
with others without a sorrowful apparition warn- 



tofi him that he wu not true to himseU, not 
true to hlft hlf^hcr nature. Wagner* beLng; a 
naiurjd niJiii, M>itictiiiie» a coarse and wurltlly 
reacEitod tliU apiritoai carctakcr'ft solid- 
tude» and so in the rush and occitement of 
Bayrcuth i» 1S76 he was forced to torf^t hia 
NIctxsche. Then the usoaJ ihing happened: 
the oiher one went off m a *ulk, and Wagner- 
{am had last its nioat fsnuUcal adbere:it. 

The truth in thb affair i» not difficult to di^ 
CCTD. Wb^n VVa^er was stil) undiscovered — 
that iSf the latter-day Wagner— Nict2£chc 
aailed his xnul ahrcKtd far iiplntn:il adv«utttrcs 
and found the composer of Tristan and Isolde 
full of spiritual irony. Exclusive, haughty, 
jcAlous — a noble sort of jealousy — he pub- 
lished the good news Eo the wcrld. Then the 
mob, ^' potici^ began to buy excursion tickets 
to Bayrciilh, and Ni(!tzschc shuddcnngly with- 
drew. Warner's mu^ic was no longci UMlquc, 
no longer to be savored by the iutcllcctually 
arUtocratic lew. So he sailed his bark for 
newer, rarer, stranger enterprises and discov- 
ered — Nietzsche, After that the madhouse 
y»wned for bim, and the world loal a wonderful 
man, an ccslatic, 5cmi-derangcd man, a free* 
thinbcr who out-topped all freethinkers, one of 
the greatest individualists since Stimer, and a 
soul of poetic richness. In \ SSfi Der Fall 
Wagner was published and Nit^tzsche's friends 
and toes alike noted the decline of a brilliant 
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ber 1$, iS44_ His father was a clergyman; 
bdecd W descended from a kmg liiK of ckricaJ 
•Bocslon, whtch p093ib^ accounts for the 
tosterc straiD in the nun. This phiJo£oph«r 
with a hammer, thia <iemoIisher of Anticbrist, 
this writer who outraged all religious Europe, 
was a mail of pure, upright life, a schoki, a 
geDtlci!Uin, a poet Taking up philology mainly 
»a a makeshift he occupied the chair of classical 
pliilology at the University of Basle. His weak 
vye^ht — his life long he w^s a sufferer from 
Ikcadachcs. a weak stomach, and crabbed nerves 
—drove him to a retirement, during which be 
buEud kivself with art and philosophy. The 
Birth of Tragedy in iS^i attracted Richard 
Wigner's attention, for here wa<^ a partii^n not 
to be dcaplsed la 1876 Nietzsche published 
Richard Wagner in Bayreuth, and Wftgnen£tD> 
had found its philosophical exponent. A fneD< 
8b]p> ideal in its quality, grew up between com-^ 
poser and thinker. Bnc the sensadve nature of 
Nietzsche could brook no rivals, and he won fellH 
away from Wagner and Bayrcuth- Maay have| 
sought 10 cxpi^n ihU defection. Nictasche'a 
devoted tiater, Elizabeth Forster-Xiet/sche, ac- 
cused Richard and Cosima Wagner of treachery, 
wiUlc Warner, tm his pan. found this intense-fl 
youn^ disciple a tridc irkstome. He could Etot V 
stir, could not talk sportLvciy — as was his wont 
— could not make bad puns, could not associate 
with othen; without a soiiowtul apparitiou 
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tng htm ihat he wic not true to himseU, not 
true to hu liighcr nature. Wigncr, being « 
natural man, aoRKtimcA a coar»c and worldly 
mAD, repeated thia spirituil caretaker's solici- 
tude, and ao Id the ru&b and cxcUcmcnt of 
Bayrcuih in \S^ he w-^s forced io fofgct hla 
NJctzacbc Then the usual thing happened: 
the other one wcDt od in a sulk, and Wagner- 
ism had loot ita moet fanatical adherent. 

The truth in this a^r^tr is not diffic^ult lo dit- 
cem. When Wagner was srill undUco\'ered— 
that Ih, the latter-day Wagner — NietxAche 
sailed hb soul abroad for .Hplriitul 4d\'cnlitres 
and (oucd the composer of Tristan and IrioUle 
(uU of spiritual irony. Exelush-e, haug;hty. 
Jealous — a noble sort of jealotjsy — he pub- 
tUbcH ihi: goihl news to tht^ world. Then the 
mob, ^i poiim, began to buy excursion tickets 
to Bayicuth, and Nictiacbc shuddcnn]L;ly with- 
drew. Wagner's music was no loniccr unique. 
DO longer lo be Kavored by the btelkctuaUy 
aristocratic few. So he sailed his bark for 
newer, rarer, stranger enterprises and discov^ 
eied — Nicttschc. After that the madhouse 
yawned for him, and the world lost a wonderful 
man, an ecstatic, semi deran^^ed man, a free- 
thinker who out'topped all freethinkers, one of 
the greatesl hidividualisla stince Stirner, and a 
soul of poetic richnc!^ In id 88 Der Fall 
Wagner was published and Nicli:schc's friends 
and foes alike noted the decline of a brilliant 
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ber t^ 1^44- Hi5 ialber wu a clergyraaa; 
Indeed be descended from a loogfioe of ckficai 
anceston, which possibly aocowKs for d>e 
aasterc drain in the mao. TtuA phik>sophcr 
with a hanuncr. this dcrpolJahcr of Antkbrist, 
this Tritcr who oatraged all religious Europe, 
was a inan of pure, upright life, a scbolarp a 
gcDtlcfflafi, a poeL Taking up philology maiidy 
as a makiCahiftt be cxxupicd tbc chair of clasakal 
phiiolo^ al the Univcr^ty of Bask. His weak 
eyesight — his life k>ag he was a sulferer from 
headaches, a weak stomachy and crabbed nerves 
— *t!rove biro to A retirernient, during which be 
busied himself whh an and pfaihuophy. The 
Birth of Tragedy in 1S72 attracted Richard 
Wagner's attention, for here was a partisan not 
10 be drrnpi^d. In i&^ N'ietzscbe published 
Richard Wagner in Bayreulh, and Wagnerism 
bad found it* philosophical exponent A friend* 
iJiip, ideal in iis quality', grew up between com- 
poser and tfainlcer. But the sensitive nature of 
Nietzsche could brook no nv^s, and be soon fell 
away from Wagner and Bayreuth. Mary have 
nought to explain this defection, Nietzsche's 
devoted sister, Elizabeth Forster-Nietzsche, ac- 
cused Richard and Cosima Wagner of treachery, 
while Wagner, on his part, found this intense 
young disciple a trifle irksome, Kc could not 
rtir, could not talk sportively — as was bis wont 
— could not make bad puns, could not associate 
with others without a sorrowful apparitioQ warn- 
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ing him ihat he was not true to himself, not 
true to his higher nature. Wagner, being a 
natural man, sometimes a coarse and worldly 
man, resented this apirituaJ carclaker's stilici- 
tude, and so ill the ntsh and excitement of 
Bayrcuth in 1876 he was forced to forget his 
Nietzsche. Then the usual thing happened: 
the other one went off in a. sulk, and Wagner- 
ism had fost its most fanatical a.dhcrent. 

The truth in this affair is not difficult to dis- 
cern. When Wagner was still undiscovered — 
that iSf the latter-day Wagner— Nietasche 
sailed hi:^ ^oul abroad for spintual adventures 
and found the composer of Tristan and Isolde 
full of spiritual irony. Exclusive, haughty, 
jealous — a noble sort of jealousy — he pub- 
lished the good news to the world. Then the 
mob, /m polhi, began to buy excursion tickets 
to Bayreuth, and Nietzsche sbudderingly with- 
drew, Wagner's music was no longer unique, 
no longer to be savored by the intellectually 
aristocratic few. So he sailed his bark for 
newer, rarer, stranger enterprises and discov* 
cred — Nietzsche. After that the madhouse 
yawned for him, and the world lost a wonderful 
man, an ecstatic, semi-deranged man, a free- 
thinker who out-topped all freethinkers, one of 
the greatest iudividualists since Stirner, and a 
soul of poetic richness. In 1S88 Der Fall 
Wagner was ^lublished and Nict£sche"3 friends 
and foes alike noted the decline of a brilliant 
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jntellcct. The book is cstraorUinary. In it arc 
fiashes of dazzling ttigitiv€ ideation ; but it lacks 
logic, nobility (if design ; above all, it laclcs co- 
herency, Wagner is as bStlcrly arraigned and 
attacked as the apostle of degeneration, as before 
he was hailed as the Dispenser of the New Kvan- 
gel of music, poetr), and philosophy. It is a pity 
thai this violent work should have iJilroducetJ 
Nietzsche to the English-spcztking world. It is 
too fantastic^ too ill-balanced, to serve as a digni- 
fied polemic, or yet as a corrective. In Germany 
it but strengthened Wagner's cause. Vet its 
occasional meteoric iLicidity^ its wit, its blows 
witli a hammer, ai^ at times extremely diverting. 
The last of his writings, it should be read the 
last. We say the last, for his Trans valuation 
of All Values — the first part of which is Anti- 
chriet, need not concern us here — was begun 
when the author was struck down. After 
Wagner, Bi2et ; alter I'arsifal, Carmen; for 
he swore that Bizet was the greater, Bizet the 
creator of La Gaya Scienza, Nietzsche had to 
swing to t\\Q other extreme musically after his 

secession from Wagocrism. But Bizet 1 

The Nietzsche philosophical pedigree is not 
difficult Co trace. He comes intellecIuaUy from 
Maic Stimer — especially Stirner — Bakoimme, 
the anarchist, and Karl Gutzkow. As mad a 
Schopenhaucrian as Richard Wagnen he threw 
oveT his allegiance to the Master Pessimist when 
he discovered that there can be no will to live 
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without previous existence, aud existence pre- 

supposes will. It is the H'i// !o Po-^'rr that ift 
Nietzsche's cardinal doctrine, aud this will to 
power is ncithc^t evil uor good, for our Siegfried 
among philosophers would tranavaluc all moral 
values, In hia divagations with a hammer — he 
called himself the Philosopher with a Hammer — 

come. He likewise, in his inldlectual fury and 
craving after universal knowledge, smashed the 
exceeding delicate mechanism oi his own brain. 
Boasting of Polish blood, he, like Poland, repre- 
sented a disintegrated individualism. Nictzsky 
was said to be the ancestral name, and wiili it 
wa5 inherited all the pride of Uia natioDality. 
He loathed the common herd more than Horace, 
more than Flaubeit — to whom life was but a 
bad smell. Herbert Spencer's philosophical 
moderation, the tepid pjcty of the middle classed, 
he equally scorned. He would have us all 
aristocratG in mind and body, and Wagner's 
snobbery — so necessary to his worldly advance- 
ment — filled Nii^lzsche with disgust. No king, 
DO pope, no democracy, could bind his rebellious 
intellect. Like Ibsen's Brand he sought ever 
the steepest heights, A lonely soul is Zara- 
thusCra — Nietzsche, and one of the most sad- 
den in g scenes in Also sprat; h Zaralbustra 
(begun in 1883, finished in i8ds» but not pub- 
lished until 1892) is his hncEmg of the animals, 
the pope and Wagner worshipping the Jackass 
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according to the ritual of the Roman Catholic 
church. It was Wagni^r's Parsifal that stung 
him Iq madness. The anti-naturalism, the myati- 
cJsm» the attempted revival m theatric form of — 
to him — hierarchical superstitions and various 
abnormalities, shocke^J the soul of Nielische. 
In his wonderful prose epic, Wagner appears 
masked as the Wizard, the prophet of pity» of 
redemption of all the formulas hated by this 
extraordinary thinker. 

It is mere childishness, or else bigotry, to 
point at Nietzsche's end as the moral tag of his 
life. If he had lived during the Middle Ages, 
either he would have been humt alive or else 
have proved a formidable rival lo some angelic 
doctor But living in the nineteenth century, a 
century of indifference to men of his ardent tem- 
perament, he erected his own atalte and fagots 
and the mad genius within him burnt up his 
mind. While he would not have so astonished 
the world if bom to work in the dogmatic har- 
ncss of the Roman Catholic church, yet its 
discipline might have quieted his throbbing 
nerves, and perhaps given the faith a second 
Rosmini. 

A magnificent dialectician, Nietzsche threw 
overboard all metaphysical baggage, ffe d& 
spised the jargon of Schoolman and modem 
philosophers, For him Hegel was a verbalistic 
bat, blind to the realities of life; and it is just 
at this point that the influence of the insurgent 
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has been so provocative of gord. He has over- 
turned the barriers of a repulsive metaphysical 
terminology and dared to be naked and natural, 
though a philosopher. He erected no ayitem, 
no vast, polyphonic edifice with winding scair- 
cahe and darkened chambers. Nietzsche made 
no phiiosophical formula; rather, his formula is 
an image, the image of a lithe dancer. The 
writer of this nfsum« pretends lo see the begin- 
nings of Nit'tzsche's philosophy, or poetry, in 
the second pari of Faust, Whca Euphorlon, 
that child of Hctcna ajid Faust, of Beauty and 
Intellect, tlie merging of the Classical and 
Romantic, sings: — 

Let mc be skipping, 
Let me be kapmg, 
To scar and dtiJc 
Through ether sweeping 
Is Do^v the piisiujn 
That mc liath won, 

he but set the pace for Nietzsche, the Dancing 
Philosopher. Dancing blithely over a tight rope 
stretched between two eternities, the Past and 
the Future, Man, gay, and unafraid, views the 
depths of Time and Space. It is " Man who is 
a rope connecting animal and Beyond Man" 
(Obermensch)» ''He is a bridge, not a goal; 
a transition and a destruction/' These seem- 
ingly startling statements, which may be found 
in Thus spake Zaraihiistra, are, after all, riolh- 
iiLg new; Christianity, with its angels and Dar- 
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winisni, with its bold hints at future evolutiona 
and devdopment£, do but say the same things, 
each in its own way. But NieUscht, like his 
beloved ELplioriou, must needs graze the rim 
of the aun in his flight, and Icarus-wisc come 
tumbling to earth — and a Weiraar retreat. 

The Tilanism of Nietzsche, might over right, 
power over weakness, impels hnii to hate all 
weakness, and ChristianiLy, he declares, is a 
weakness, a degenerate sort ot Judaism, compli- 
cated with the teachings of Greek inystago^ues. 
He says that the first and only Christian was 
nailed to the cross, and this aliotild p!case the 
heart of Tolstoy. Bolder still is Nietzsche's wish 
that a DDStoTevsky might have depicted the 
Christ in all his childlike innocence and Godlike 
love- Nietzsche warships force and hales slave- 
mcralUy, i.e. all modern religions^ lu which pity 
for the weak is basic. To him the symbol of the 
crucifix is degrading, a symbol oi degenerating 
races. A very Spartan, he wonid have the great 
blond barbarian once more tiample, Altila-Iike, 
theblood-^stainedaoilof Eui'opeaJid Asia, apanug 
none, f^e Vtctu f '^What is best bclongeth to 
my folic and myself. And if it is not given to 
us, we lake it, the best food, the purest sky, the 
strongest thoughts, the most beautiful women." 
Thus spake Zarathiistra. and the voice is 
Nietzsche's, but the hands arc the hands oI 
Esau — Bi&marck: Blood and Iron I 

It i£ in Also sprach Zarathustra that the 
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genius of Niclzsche ts best studied. Like ths 
BuddhifttLj Tripatka. it is a book of highly 
coloTifd Orif^ntal aphorisms, interrupted by lotty 
lyric oiilbursts- It is an ironic, enigmatic rhe- 
toric;il rliajisody, the Third Part of a half-mad 
Faust. In it may be seen flowing all the cur- 
rents of modern cultures an^ philosophies, and 
if it teachers anything at all, it teaches the 
wisdom and beauty of air, sky, waters, aud eajth, 
and of laughter, not Patitagiuelfan^ but "holy 
laughter." The love of earth is preached in 
rapturous accents. A Dionysian ecstasy anoints 
the lips of this latter-day Sibyl on his tripod, 
when he speaks of earth. He is intoxicated 
with the fulness of its joya. No gloomy monas- 
ticisra, nodenialof the will to Hve, no futile thinic- 
ing about thinking, — so despised by Goethe, — 
no denial of grand realities, may be found in 
the curriculum of thi* Bacchanlic phJIofiopher. 
A Pantheist, he is also a poet and seer like 
William Blake, and marvels at the symbol of 
nature, "the living garment of the Deity" — 
Nietzsche's deity, of course. It is this realistic, 
working philosophy — if philosophy it he in the 
academic sense — that has endeared NieUscbc to 
the newer generation, that has Mt his triumphant 
standard on the very threshold of the new cen- 
tury. After the meiaphysica! cobweb spinners, 
Ihc Kegels. Fichtes, Schellings, after the dreary 
pessimism of the soured Schopenhauer, — whose 
pessimism was temperamental, as is all pessi- 
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xnism. so James Sully has pointed out. — after 
many negations and stumblingSt the vigorous 
affirmations of this Nihilist are stimulating, lug- 
gestivc, refreshing, especially in Germany, the 
stronghold of philosophical and aentiiucLktaJ Phi- 
Ustinisni. Not reward, but the sheer delight of 
living, of conquering self, of v/inning victories 
jo the teeth of defeat, — thus spake the wisdoni 
of Nietzsche. 

For Euglish-spcaking: readers the many at- 
tacks on Nietischc have placed the philosopher 
under the cloud of a peculiar misconception. 
Viciously arguing that a man in a madhouse 
could only produce a mad philosophy, his assail- 
ants foTgot that it was Nietzsche's vcryintcnsity 
oi mental vision, his phenomenal faculty of at- 
tention, his hopeless attempt lo square the circle 
of things human, thai brought alioui his sad 
plight. If he had not thought so madly, so 
strenuously, if he had put lo slumber his irrita- 
ble conscience, his insatiable curiosity^ with cur- 
rent anodynes, Nietzsche might have been alive 
lo-day. 

In Also sprach Zarathustra he consciously or 
unconsciously \-icd with Goethe in Faust; with 
Wagner's Ring, with Balzac's Com£die Hti- 
maine, with Ibsen's Brand, with Tolstoy's War 
and Peace, with Senancours Oberman, with 
Browning's Paracelsus. It is the history of hb 
soul, as Leaves of Grass is Whitman's — there 
&re some curious parallelisms between these 
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hro subjective epics. It b intimate* yet hints 
at uni\'ersaliry i it contuns sonie o( AmJer* in- 
trospectBOR and some of Bawlclaire's morbidity ; 
haM mad, >ct cxhortmct comfoniiif; Hualet 
and John Buayait 

Nietzache then is a critical mode of viewinj^ 
the unix-erse, rather than creator of a fonnal 
philneopby. He has set his imprint on all 
European culture, from the dream no%-ela of 
that Italian of the Rcnai^^^ance^ the tmw Cellini, 
Gahride d'Annuniio, to the Pole Prtybyszewtkl, 
who hs.A iran&formed Nit^tzsche Into a very 
Typhoon of emotion. The musician Helnrich 
Pudor has imitated the master in his attacks 
on modern music; while Gerhart Hauptmann, 
Richard Dehmel — all young Germany, young 
Praoce, has patterned after the great Immanilist, 
as he chose to call himself- Among the com- 
posers affected by him we find Richard Strauss, 
not attempting to set the philosophy of Nietasche 
to mtisic — as many wrongftilly suppose — but 
arranging, as in a huge phantHsm;tgoria, the 
emotioTis excited by the close study of Thus 
spake Zarathu3tra. And a many-colored piece 
of music it is. full of frowning mountains, fra- 
grant meads, and barren, ugly, waste places, 

Nietzsche met the fate of all rebels from Lu- 
cifcr to Byron — neglect and obloquyn With 
something of Heraclitus, of Dcmocritui, of 
Bruno Giordano, of Luther in him, there was 
allied a sensitivity almost Chopm's, The com* 
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bination is a poor one for practical purposes; 
so the bi'atn died before tbe body, — humanity 
cannot transcend itself- Notwithstanding all 
his contradictions, Umitadons, cioudland rhap- 
sodi&s, aversion frum ihc battal, despite Ills 
futile flights into the Inane, his word-weaving, 
his impossible premisses and mad conclusions, 
the thunder-march of his ideas, the hrilliajicy 
and polish oi his style — the greatest German 
prose since Schopenhauer's — have uisuied 
Nictische immortality ; as immortality goes 
among: world thinkers : fifty years of quotation 
and then — the biographical dictionaries. 

Friedrich Nietzsche is, as Havelock Ellis de- 
clares, '* a great aboriginal force'' ; perhaps, with 
Max Stirncr, the greatest in the last half of tlic 
nineteenth century. And that same Stirncr b 
the true stock from which Nietzsche sprang 
— Stimer who dared to say, '^ My truth is tht 

NictEache died August 28, 1900, lilerally the 
MorgenrQihi: of the new century. It was at 
Weimar, once the home of Goethe and Liszt 
Nietzsche was in an insane asylum from tfiSS- 
Dr. Hermann Tiirck asserts thrit hii^ wurk was 
done during a comparatively .sane interval be- 
tween two incarcerations. Tn 1 858 lie met 
Richard Wagnon and under the spell of his 
synthetic genius he wrote Die Geburt der Tra- 
g5die aus dcm Geiat der Musik. and dedicated 
it to Wagner, bis " subhmc forerunner," Every 
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line of it, he declares in the preface, was ** Con- 
ceived in close communion with Wagner/' And 
let those who know only the later Nietzsche 
casually read this essay to be convinced of its 
aanitj'. its acuity, its penetrating originality. 
Here ^ve tind the enthusiastic, impetuous youth, 
fresh from his Grecian stiidies, a valiant cham- 
pion ol' Hellenistic culture, an opponent of the 
oricnta ligation of modem Ufc and thought:. 
Twelve years later he diaccvcrcd in Parsifal this 
very despised orientalization, and did not hesitate 
to say so in The Wagner Case, that fatal illustra- 
tion of George Moore's pithy axiom : When wc 
change our opinions wc change our friends. 

The man who marshalled in the most deadly 
array of attack his arguments against Wagner- 
ism is also the man who wrote the most brilliant 
book of all on Wagner. Richard Wagner in 
Bayrcuth h a masterpiece of critical rhapsody. 
The sister who nursed the sick-brained man for 
twelve years, Fran Frieddch Forster- Nietzsche, 
tells the story of the dissensions in this friend- 
ship, a friendship that could have endured only 
through a miracle. Both men had '* nerves" in 
£1 highly irritable condition ; and, while Wagner 
had weathered the storm and had, perforce, de- 
veloped a stoul integument of disdain, Nietische 
had always remained the sensitive, morbid, clois- 
tered student. There is no doubt that Richard 
Wagner, at the triumphant culmination of his 
Ufe-work, was an arrogant, exacting, and jealous 
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being. Wahrfried was, as it now is, a Star 
Chamber, where the f^^w^rw-iJ judged swrittly, 
fiercely. Here is one story told by the sUtcr 
and quoted by H- E. Krehbi^l in his too brief 
review of the episode : — 

My brolher and I htard the Triumpblied of 
Brahms in the Bile Cathedral, ft was a spteridid 
performflnce and pleased Friti very much- When 
be went to Bayreutb in August, h« took the pian> 
forte aJT^ngemeftt with him, apparently in ihe naive 
belief that Wagtier would like iL I y^y '*a|>par- 
cntly/' for ttpoa later relleciion it has occiirred to 
me that this red-bound Triumphlted was meant at 
A i^rt oE ^oad, and therefore Wagner's prodigious 
wrath seems 10 have been not altogether groundtcfis. 
So I nill leax'e the coniiDuarion of the tale to Wig- 
ner. vho had an cx<)ui5ite fashion of satirizing 
himself: — 

"Your brother set this red booh on the piano; 
vrhencvcr 1 went into the drawing-room, the red 
thing stared me in the face: it exasperated me, as 
^ red TAg to a bulL Perhaps I guessed that Nietxsc^ 
wanted it to say to me, *Sce here another man who 
can ture out something good ! ' and one evening I 
broke out with 4 vengeance." 

\Vagiier had a hearty laugh at the recoliection. 
'*What did my brother say?" [ aiked in alarn). 
"Nolhir^ at all," answered Wngncr, " He fiifnply^ 
blti£hed, and kicked ai me in BStonishment and 
modest dignity* I would give a hundred thousand 
csarks to have svch splendid manners as this 
Nietische, always lUstinginshed, always well bredj 
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il^s ail iiTimense advaiiLage in the world-" That 
Story of WagDcr's came back to my mind at thb 
lime (spring of 1875). *' Fritz." I said, "why 
didf^^t you tell mc that tali^ about Brahma's Tn- 
umphHedf Wagner related the whole thing to mc 
hiniself." Fritz looked stnighl before him and held 
his tongue. At kst be said, beneath his breath, 
"Ltsbeth, then Wagner was bcjT great." 

Another time Wagner interfered with a walk- 
ing tour that Niettschc had planned to take 
with the son of Felix Mendelssohn, a professor 
at Freiburg- Tlie young philosopher wmced^ 
but gavi" in to the elder man's request- His 
cxuumonplace bonk reveals his secret irrilalian. 
Here is a specimen of his early revolt from the 
banner oi Bayreuth: — 

How infinitely purer is the soul ot a Bach or m 
BeelhAven in comparisor wiih the soul of a Wagner, 
In the same sense as Goethe was a painter strayed 
from his tnie vocattor*, and Scbiller an orator, Wag- 
ner ia an actor faangui. . . . 

Who are the men who swell the ranks of his 
partisans? Singer*i who wish To appear more iMer- 
csting by acting their parts as well as singing them 
to produce the maiimum of effect with a tninimum 
of voice; composers who hoodwink the public by a 
sort of glamour into a non-critical attitude; audi- 
ences who are bored by the old masters and find in 
Wagner a stimulant for their jaded nerves* 

Vet earlier he had written in such an eloquent 
^Xxdin. as this : — 
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W*gner is never mot»^ Wa-^ner Ihan when bis 
difficulties increase teitfold. and he trruinphs aver 
tbem with all ihc Icgulative ieA\ of a victorious 
ruler, subduing Tebelbous elcmcnis, reducing them 
to slniple rhylhmS) and impriitting ttie supreme 
power of his will on a v&st multitude ol contending 
emotions, . . It can be sard of him that he has 
endowed everything in nature with a languag?^ He 
believed that nothing need be dumb. He cast his 
plununct into the mystery of sucrise^ forest and 
mountain, niist and night shadows* stt\d learned that 
all these cherished intense longing for a voice. 

Houston Chamberlaici believes ibal when the 

panegyrics and attacks upon Wagner have been 
consigned to that eternal limbo, the dust-heap, 
Nietzsche's Richard Wagner in Bayreuth, will 
still survive. Perhaps back of the wounded 
vanity was the usual feeling that in Bayreuth 
and Wagner his last illdsion bad vanished ; niad> 
ncss vfas coming on apace. Even his sister 
admits that he held aloof during the rejoicing 
and festivities of 1876, and Wagner's Gcmiilh' 
Hchkeit expressed in cKuberant spirits (prob- 
ably he stood on bis head more than once in 
those gay times ; it was a trick of his, as Praeger 
relates, — his punning, his advice to his shy, 
shrinking disciple to get him a wife, useless 
advice to thi* ardent upholder of ideal friend- 
ship), and all these thin^fs told on his nerves. 
He went away, and later in his Menschllches 
Allzumenscbliches appeared the first f^t thread 
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that, in Der Fall Wagner, had become a scar- 
let skein of abuse. He depredated genius 
as being "a. product of atavism, its glory 
ifi cheap, its throne quickly reared, and bending 
the knee to it is a mere habit," Wahnfried, 
(juick to detect heresy, recognised the allusion ; 
iiiid Wagner, deeply pained at the defection of a 
real friend, forbade his name to be mentioned* 
And Wagner was, as Niclische declared, the 
grands passion of his life- 

M. Schur^ thus described the personal af^ 
pearances of Nietzsche: — 

No one who conversed with him could fail to be 
srruck hy the powers of his mind, nnd the singutiiTity 
of his looks. His closely cropped hair and heavy 
mustache gave him at first sight the ait of a cavalry 
oBccr. There was combination of hauteur aud timid- 
ity in his hearing. His voice] musical uud deliberates 
betrayed the arlislJc temj:erament ; his meditative 
aliuost lic^silating g^t, the philosopher. Nothing 
was more deceptive than the api^arent oahn tjf hi* 
OJtprossion, He had the hxed eye of the thinker. 
bur at the same time it was the eye of the searching 
and keen ob3ci%-cr and the fanatical visionarj'. This 
dual character of the eye was almost uncannyn and 
had a disquieting effect on those who talked with 
him fac^ to face. His expression in moments of 
cnthusia:siiL could be one of dreamy sweetness, but 

almost instantly relapsed again into fierce hostility 

Theie was a Uislaiit^ Lncilaled attuospheie about the 
whole Nietzsche p>crsonaIjty, a veiled disdain which 
is often cbaractensiic of the aristocrat of thought. 
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-^ V In a bfkf tribute to tbc meniofy of Fried- 
rfeh Nietzsche, "So solllet ihr Kleti^bc vcr- 
■tebca/* in the Brsii^ xMr AJfgrm^jun Zfiitng^ 
Fiu Professor Wanda Butebtelbof beraadhar 
tuMbtnd'a chance acqiniatance with the famooa 
ihuiker duiicg a sofocini in Venice. She dvdli 
t^KJti the ctmtrast of his own modes! rcsen-e and 
imauuiniag ways with those of ihe hltLstermg 
youths who tiaunt in poblic a^ his follower? and 
bebeven m his " system " ; tor he bad no system, 
and "did not write to teach the imniamre, but 
to free hu own souL" Fraxj Baitcl^'s protest 
calls to raiod the more weighty and truly cn- 
hgh'^ning utterances of another pergonal friend 
of Nietz^he, Professor Paul Deussen, of Kiel, 
who, writing in t!ie WUntr Rhndicftau on the 
Truth about Friediich Nietrschc, dbcusscs with 
great clearness the two cardinal point5 of Nietz- 
sche's doctrine, viz, the Ubermensch and the 
ewigc Wiederkehr, or eternal repetition of the 
world process. The former. Professor Deussen 
holds, ifl an ideal of humanity which, m essential 
points, coincides with the Christ of the chiurch; 
and when Nietzsche insists that the man within 
us must be overcome in order that the Uber- 
nicnsch may arise, he preaches what all great 
moralists and religious teachers have preached. 
Nietzsche errs in his conception of the nature 
of the "negation of the will," and in substituting 
genius for morality (or the intellect for the will) 
as the means of attiiimng to an ideal humanity, 
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After many years cf guessing in the dark ai' 
to Nictzschcs mAdDesGj Dr. George M. Gould 
points out in a careful and convincing essay that 
the original trouble began with his eyes, with a 
faulty diagnosis of his complaint. Dr> Gould 
writes, after sifting all the evidence of Nietaachc's 
dny-books and hia sister's suspicions as to the real 
cause, in the Monfr^aF Medical Jourtuxl : — 

I hftve spoken of the physiologic ciuse of this 
morbidly fevensh [luen^ily of mtnul activity. Ii 
appears to me the inevitable irritation due to se- 
vere eye-«train. Nietzsche also thought of suidde, 
Nietzsche produced within twenty yeai^i sixLeen vol- 
umes, aU written by himfielf in small, clear hand- 
writing, all The ri?siilt of independent philosophii^ 
and ori^Eial thinking, besides aereral other voliunes 
of technical philologic studies. He *as. moreover, 
a basy, conscienLious teacher and lecLaref. 

The influence of his disease upon his character 
and writings is everywhere painfully manifest, 
Nietzsche was seized with an enthusiasm for Scho- 
penhauE^r and his works at the age of twenty-cn^. 
With greaier intensity his devotion to Wagner and 
hia music, I gather, was turned to morbid dislike by 
Ihe tn^uence of diseased cerebral activity. Deussen, 
I feci, is in error when he wriles that " A deeper 
cause Jay at the root of Nietzsche's resignation o£ his 
professorship in 1879 than his 'combined disease* 
of the nerves of hj3 eyes, brain, and stomach.' The 
philologic profession of teachers^ like a coat, became 
too Amail for him, etc- H15 internal unrest, etc." 

But if ao^ it is an ex^ror which only extends the 
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pathologic to th< deeper activiti^ of hh mind. 
How far hi* cerebral iiriution was responsible for 
his " arntocratic anarchy." his occastonal lapses into 
egoistic disdain, etc,, would be impossible to g^tugc. 
It surely wa* not wholly inopcraiive, Siringeocy, 
haidn&^, radicalism^ it certainly helped lo piodutc, 
Mobitis thinks the ZarathuMia would not ha\'e becD 
written without lh« roorbid ceicbral irritation. It 
Bppe&r« almost certain that the aphoHElic form of 
modi of his later wriling is eiplalned as the result 
of the raaiinet b which he was forced lo do his Li- 
erary work, i^. by thinldng and note-making vhile 
walking. The serious rcflcjies to eyes, head, and 
digcsiive sysUm. which were induced by writings 
compelled him to collate these notes with the leafit 
overworking possible. Hence abo result the grow- 
ing cotitiadiction^ and illogicalities, the di^creieneas 
at;d want of transitional, coiineciiitg, and modi^iog 
ficbtences. 

In one of the last days of December, e8S8, or in 
the first day^ of January (dates not definite), Nietz- 
sche fell, near hh lodgings in Turin, and could not 
rise again. A servant found him and led him home 
with much difficulty. For two days he lay siltnt 
and still on his sota, whca abnormal cerebral activ- 
ity and confusion were evident. He spoke much tn 
monologue, sang and played the piano loud and 
long, lost the sense of money value^ and wrote ian- 
lasLtcally 10 and aboot hi* friends, etc Overbeck 
hurried to him and brought him to Basler to the san- 
atorium of Professor Binswanger, the Alienist, where 
the diagnosis, according lo Deuasen, of progressive, 
later correctect to Ihat of atypical, paralysis, was 
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made. His mother had him brought lo Naumbur^, 
cared for him until her death in iflg7, after which 
his siatcT moved with him to Weimar, He died 

According to Dr. Rcicholdt the iinmediaitc cauai! 
of his death vfn.3 pneumonia, with edema of the 
lungs. There was no auopsy ; an examhation of 
the brain would have revealed many secrets. 

Is it not ar; unusual coincidence that Bay* 
rcuth, the very hub of Wagner's musical and 
of Nietzsche's mtellectital activities, is also tlie 
birthplace af a man who Is one of Nietzsche's 
forctuuiicrs. one is tempted to say, his real phil- 
osophical progenitor? In the thriving I3avaria:i 
village was bonif October 25, 1 806, Caspar 
Schmidt, later known to the world as Max 
Stirner, the author of The Individual and his 
Property (Der Einzigc und sein Eigciithum, 
Lcipsic, 1845)* the very gospel of modern phil- 
osophical anarchy^ and a book which, with 
Guyau's system of morals, paved the way 
for Nietzsche. Slimer, poor, anknowd, died \n 
Berlin, June 26, 1856. There is a sympathetic 
study of hia life by John Henry Mackay, the 
German poet with Scotch blood in his veins. 

The best single study In the English language 
on Nietzsche is by Havdock Ellis. This writer 
hazards the just observation that there was a 
touch of the "prig" in the philosopher and 
that Wagner's free and easy manners often 
made him wince. "Your brother with his air 
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of deEcate cUstiDctJoQ is a rcost imcomfortable 
frflow," WagDcr sud Id Frau Forstcr-Nidische, 
** one can atways sec what He is thtoking -, «omc- 
ttmes he 13 quite embamssed at my jokes — 
and then 1 crack them more madly than ever/* 
And the motley croird that was attracted to 
BayretJth filled ihe rsclusivc Ntetzsche with 
horror An amiocrat, a promali^ator of an 
ariatocradc philosophy, writers on social science 
very propeily refuse to class this thinker 
amoog the leaders of the anarchistic movement 
— NietTsche loathed the promiscuous, the pop- 
ular* in a word, the moh, Wagner waa Teutonic 
(his friend doubled his Teutonism tn a memorable 
paseaice); he was no longer Hellenic. And he 
seemed to be going Romeward, It was all loo 
much for the idealist who broke awav from hlfl 
past; in reality, tlic attempt was m3,<le to brcilc 
with himself. Impending madness was preceded 
by distressing meUnchoha. 

He loved Wagner to the last, and pre\nous to 
the tragic crisis, Lou Salom^ says that he went 
to Lucerne, and in Triebschen sat and wept at 
his ineluctable fate. He even wrote after The 
Wagner Case such a sentiment as this;^ 

" Here, while I am speaking of the recrea- 
tions of my life, T lack the word to express my 
gratitude for that which formed my deepest and 
my heartiest solace. This beyond all doubt was 
the intimate communiOD with Richard Wagncr> 
I would give little for the rest of my human rcla- 
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tions ; at no price would I cut out of my life tho 
days of Triebschcn, days of trust, of cheerful* 
ncss, of sublime ins|ii rat ions, of deep moracnls, 
I know not wh&t others have goue through with 
Wagner ; our heaven was never traversed by a 
cioud." 

Was Wagner to blame? Wagner, harassed 
by a thousand inipojiuiiintii — bis gi^ntii: Bay 
reuth scheme, hi* money troubles, his uncertain 
position despite his firat big success 1 EUis be- 
lieves, rightly enough, that when Wagner real- 
ized NietzsLlie was no longer his friend, "he 
dropped him silently, as a workmiiij drops a 
useless tool/' This seems cruelly selfish; but 
Wagner hod no lime for unselfish moods, for 
fine-spun theories of friendship. He was & 
realist Life had made him one; besides, was 
there not Ludwig of Bavaria to take the place 
of the once gentle dreamer now doubter and 
scorner? And Warner was old enough to 
recogtiiae the value of ntoney. No, the great 
composer is not to be alone censured. Yet rauat 
wc cxckim, Aksl poor Nietzsche 1 



What does Nietzsche preach? What is hla 
central doctrine divcsled of its increments of 
anti-^cmitiam, anti-Wagncrism, anti-Christianity, 
and an tie very thing else? Simply, a doctrine 
as old as the first invertebrate organism which 
131 



floated in torrid acas bcneaL)! a blazing moon : 
Egoism, individualism, personal freedom, self- 
hood. He is the apostle of the f^, and ha 
refuses to accept the system si>iuiimg of the 
Teutonic spider philosophcra of the day. He 
is a prodaimer of the rank animaUsm of mac. 
He believes in the body and not in the soul of 
theology. 

From Heraditus to Hotbes materialism has 
flowed, a sturdy current, parallel with hundreds 
of more epiritual creeds. £ say " more spiritual 
creeds," for the spiritualizing of what was once 
contemptuously called dead, inorganic matter fs 
beingiteadilyprosccutcdbyevery mauof scicacc 
to-day, whether he be eleclriciao, biologist, or 
chemist. Nietzsche's voice is raised against the 
mystagogues, occultists, and reactionaries who, 
in the name of religion and art, would put sci- 
ence once moic under the ban of a ceulury ago. 
He 13 the strong pagan man who hates the weak 
and ailing. He therefore hates the religion of 
the weak and oppressed. He is an aristocrat 
in art, believing that ihere should be an art for 
artists, and an art — an inferior art — for infe- 
rior intelligences. He forgot that there is an art 
for the artist, — his own particular art, and thai 
into it none but the equ:illy gifted may have an 
entrance And lie forgot, too, thit all great art 
is rooted in the soil of earth, 

Nietzsche hates Che music that is beloved of 
the world. Yet, after the twentieth hearing of 
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Carrocn, he (rautically asserts that Bbct b a 
greater man ihao Wagner, that hj* h bUrher, pos- 
sesses the dmntf gayety^ sparkle, and indescrib- 
able fascination of the Greeks ! From Lis ItrUers 
we learn that as a joke he put up Bizet as a man 
of straw lo fight the Wagner idoL And a joke 
it is. But what wou!d he have ^d to the mustc 
of Richard Slmuss? 

He rejects with contempt pity, — that pity 
which is akin to love; and therefore he hates 
Wagner, for in Wagner's music is the note of 
yearning love and pity sounded by a master 
hand. To Nietzsche George Eliot's 

Oh ma> 1 join the choir invisible 

Of those imirc-m] dead who live ^gain 

la ttands made better by llicjr prcscoce: Hve 

la pubci fttiired to ^cimMahy, 

- - . jn icom 
For misGrable ^ms that end with seM 

would have been as silly a$ was the optimism of 
Leibnitz to Schopenhauer. This Nietasche was 
a terrible fellow, a very Berserker in his mad 
rage against existing institutions. He used a 
battering ram of rare dialectic skill, and crash 
go the religious, social^ and artistic fabrics reared 
ages ^nce I But when the brilliant smoke of his 
style clears away, we still see standing the same 
vererablo institutions. This tornadk philoso- 
pher docs damagtr only to the outlying; struc- 
tures. He lets in h^ht on some dark and dank 
places. He is a tonic for malaria, musical and 
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religious: anfl there is value even in his own 

fantastic Transvaluation of all Values. I fancy 
that i( Fricdiich Nietzsche had bocn a man of 
physical resources, he would have been a soldier 
hero. The late Anton Seidl once told me thai he 
knew the unlucky man whenhcwasaWagnerian. 
He was slight of stature, evidently of delicate 
health, but in his eyes burned the restless hre o£ 
genius. If that same energy could have l>een 
transmuted into action, he might have been a sane, 
healthy mati to-day. In all this he was not un- 
like Stendhal, of whom J ulea Lemaitrc wrote : — 

"A grand man of action, paralyzed little by 
little by his incomparable analysis," Nietfsche 
burned hifi brain away by a too stienuous a^naly* 
sis cf life. 

I can recommend to all Wagncrites Nietzsche's 
Der Fall Wafcner, It is bound to take the edge 
off their uncritical worship But read it after the 
first study, Richard Wagner in Bayreulh. It 
will also demonstrate that Wagner is great, and 
Wagnerism dangerous. NietESchc saw with 
clear eyes the peril thai threatens music be- 
cause of the Wagnerian principles. We must 
ocvcf lose sight of the fact that with Wagner 
the drama almost always takes precedence. Hia 
dcvifLtion from bis own theory was his artistic 
ealvation. But there lies the danger in him for 
young composers- He is a man of the theatre. 
His music, divested of all the metaphysical ver- 
biage heaped upon it by Wagner and Wag- 
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nerian critics, is music of ihe foollij^hls. A great 
formalist he is; but it is Wagner's form, not the 
form for orchestral writers. It is all well enough 
to say that the symphony has had its day ; but 
its structure, despite numberless modifications, 
will survive as long as absolute music itself. And 
music pure and simple, for itself, undcfilcd by 
costumes, scenery, limelights, aod vocal virluosip 
is the noblest music of all 

Nietzsche writes of Germany as '*being arbi- 
trarily stupefied by itself for nearly a thousand 
years." 

"Nowhere have the two great European 
narcotics, alcohol and Christianity, been more 
wickedly misused' Recently a. third has been 
introduced, witli which alone every refined and 
bold activity of intellect can be wiped out — 
muaiCj our sluggish, ever more sluggish, German 
music. How much moody heaviness, lameness, 
humidity, and drcssing^gowQ mood, how much 
beer is in German intelligence!" You may 
readily understand that this Nietzsche is & 
Slav. He is agile of temperament, his mind Is 
a supple one; he loves the Ween rapier thrusU, 
the glancing thrust of the Celt. He hates Ger- 
many. Was he a German ? He is wholly Slavic 
at times, and yet what a contradictory man and 
how naTve his egotism I More feminine alto- 
gether than masculine was this febrile, capri- 
cious mind, and a hater of the Teuton, a race 
feat is at once both fat and nervous, 
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Nietzsche U par txcclltnii the thmkcr for the 
artistic. \i Wagner was a painter, or a sym< 
phonist mttn^fU, then Nietzsche was an artist 
m'lntjH^. His prose, iwift, weighty, concentrated 
and brilliant, attracts readers who dbiikc his 
doctriocs. One must read what he says in his 
Roving Expeditions of an Inopportune Phi- 
losopher. 

" Seneca, or the toreador of virtue," 

" Rousseau, or return to nature in impurit 
natnraiibits" 

" Schiller, or the moral Trumpeter of Sftckin- 

" Dante, or the hyena poetising in tombs." 

•' Kant, or canfj as an intelligent character," 

"Victor Hugo, or Pharos, in a sea ot absurd* 
ity," 

" Michelet, or enthusiasm which strips off the 
coat." 

" Ca^rLylG, or pcsBiinUm as an undigested 
dinner." 

" John Stiiart Mill, or offensive transpar- 
ency,*' 

" The Goncourts, or tbc two Ajaxes struggling 
with Homer ; music by Offenbach." 

Nietzsche preached of the beauty and pride 
of the body. Of pnde we cannot have loo 
much- It is the siilt of personality. Golden* 
mouthed Piato, in Dc Rcpublica, makes outcry 
against the dullard who thinks shame of his 
botly. The human body is truly a ia.beniacle, 
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and woe to him that dcfilcth tt, says the wise 
man. 

He on<:e made a proposal to found a rnonae, 
tcry for freethinkers. What ar abbct he would 
have been ! 

Did Nictzflche not declare, in the words of the 
Apostle Matthew (xvi, 36 j. slightly altered : — 

" Fcr what \& a man profited if he shnll gain 
his own soul and lose tht: whole world ? '* 

Consider his great opponent, Tolstoy, who 
preaches the doctrine of ncn-resiatancc, of altru- 
ism, of a depressing socialism which is saturated 
with ihe vt-'ry Orientalism so despised by Nieti- 
flchc ! But thcu, Tolstoy does not play fair in the 
game. He has reached the threescore and ten of 
Scriptures; be has led, by his own acknowledge 
mcnt, a life of self-indulgence ; he ha* gambled 
and drank deeply. His belly was his god. Then 
he ran the intellectual gamut of disaipationH He 
worshipped at the shrines of false gods, wrote 
great, jjray, godless novels, won renown, family 
happiness, riches, love, admiraLion, applause, and 
rotoriety. So, having lived loo happily, he forth- 
with falls to railing at destiny, like the English- 
man Mr, KrchbicI tells us of in his Music and 
Manners, Quoting Haydn he writes, "Mn 
Brasaey once cursed because he enjoyed too 
much hfippincss in this world," Tolstoy, having 
taatcd of cvcrytliing, has damaged his palate, 
Man pleases him not, nor does woman. In every 
book of his later, lonesome years he gives away 
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the secret of life's Uluaion, like the mischievous 
rival of a con)uror. It is not fair to the young 
ones who, with mouth agape, gaze at the cun- 
nfng pIcluT^s limned hy ihar o]<l arch-hypocrile, 
Nature- The }oung luaii who has not haJ the 
couni£e to make a fool of himself some time in 
hia career ha.^ not lived Robert Louis Steven- 
son tttid this, and he said it better. Away with 
your cynic* ! Throw pessimism lo the dogs f 
Let Tolsloy iwcar that tJic inverted bowl of the 
f minment is ftill of ashes, full of burnt-out stars ; 
youth will see the bravery of the cosmical circus, 
its streamers, its mad coursing through clemity. 
The only way to help others is to help yourself! 

So, despite his age. which is democratic, the 
aristocrat Nict2schc caught its ears ; in the teeth 
of a religious reaction he preached rank atheism ; 
and he opposed to altruism a selfless egotism. 
In a word, all his tendencies were set against 
those of hb timc^ yet he has succeeded In at- 
tracdng the attention of his cotitcmporaries. 
Brandes is right in declaring that in some secret 
yny Ntetxsche " must have agreed with much of 
the tumult of ni<Kltrn thought/* 

In hia Gay Science, — a mockingly ironic title 
for such a sad book, — Nietzsche wrote these sen- 
tences; as Id a meteoric flare we reahze the 
sickness of hU prophetic souL He alludes to 
his idea of Eternal Recurrence: — 

Itowr vftn it if. some dajr or iiig:ht. a demon stole 
After tL«e into thy moat soiiUry $olit;ide, and aiid to 
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thee: "This life, as ihoii livest it tioWp and hau Mvt^d 
itj thou shall have to Live over agiin, aud not once but 
bmamerable timet ; ^nd there will be nothing new in 
il, Lut every pain ind every pleasiiie, and every ihojght 
ftnd s)gh, and everything in ihy life, ihe great and Ihc 
unsp^aksMy petty iilik^, miwT come again To thee, and 
all in tlie mitit series and snccession -, tliJs spider, iixj, 
»nd this moonlight betwixt the trees, and this moment 
likewise and I myself The eternal sand-glass of lirne 
is always turned again, and thou with il, thoti atom of 
dust-*' Wouldesl thou not cast thyself down, and wiih 
gnai&hmg of keth curse the dcinoii who thus bpQke? 
Or hast thou ever experienced the tremendous moment 
in which thou wouldest auiwer him, *'ThoTi art a god, 
and never heard 1 anything more divine ''? 

Frau Aodreas-Salomi!, whose book on the 
philosopher is interesting, though disclaimed by 
Frau Forster- Nietzsche, adds this illuminating 
commentary on Nietzsche's Eternal Recurrence 
doctrine : — 



He struggled with it at fi^t as with a fate from 

which there was no escape. Never can [ forget the 
hours in which he lirst confided it to me as a secret, 
is lometliing of whose verification and confirmation 
he had an ungpeakabie horror ; he spoke of it only in 
ji low voire and wiih every sign of the profoiinde?tt 
horror. And he suJTered in truth so deeply in life that 
the certiiinty of life's eiemal recurrence could not but 
be for him a ihi^jg lo shudder at. The quhiteasencc 
of the doctrine of recurrence, Ihe radiant apotheosis 
of life which Nietzsche aflerwards taught, forms so pro- 
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ina a confrast to his own painrul experiences of life 

that it impresses us as an imi---innj' mjisk. 

And she further remaiks: "NicUsche contem- 
plated tht possibility that the theory might be 
scientifically deduced by physics from the doc- 
trine of atoms." And here wc arc almost back 
to the orthodox belief in eternity. AIL thought 
moves circle-wise, and Nietzsche's ethical teach- 
ing is as old as CallJcles in the Gorgi^s. 

Nietzsche, then, is not such a revolutionary 
thinker He is the perfect type of the old Greek 
xhapsodist, the impassioned rhetor, who with 
fionorous, beautiful phrases charmed and soothed 
his listeners as he pursued his peripatetic way. 
Sometimes tlie sound of what he siys remains 
long after the memory of its sense has van- 
ished. However, a perfect art or philosophy, or 
a perfect world itself, might soon grow monotO' 
nous. The ameliorating, if slightly hedonistic, 
philosophy of the Cardinal in John Tnglesant 
comes back in pleasing sequence: — 

There is no solution; believe me, no solution of 
life's enigma wonh the reading. . - , What solution 
c^ you hope to Jind. brooding on your own hcait. ou 
ftis narrow plot of grass shut in by lofty walls? You, 
and natures like yours, make this greai error ; you are 
morali^ng and speeulating upon what life ought to bc« 
and iu the meantime it slips by you, anii yon are noth- 
ing, ^nd life is gone. I have he4rd, you doublless, in 
a £nc concert of viols extemporary descant upon a 
MO 
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thoiougli-iia^ in the Italian manner, when c;tdi per- 
forraer in lum plays such a vajieiy of descant, in con- 
r^ordance to the bass^ aa his sldU and the prfseni 
inreation may suggest to him. Id thh manner of play 
che consouances jovinably ^ tnie upon a given note, 
and every succeecUng note of tlie ground is mcl, now 
ia the unbon or octave, now in the concords, preserv- 
ing the melody thraughtM^t by the laws of motion and 
Knmd. I have thcmght Ihat this is life. 

To a solemn bass of mystery and of the unseen 
each man plays his ovrn dc^i^anl, as his tahte or ^tc 
sijggcats I but lhi& manner of play is £o governed And 
controlled by what seems n fatal necessity that all 
mdls into a species of harmony - and even the vciy 
discords nad dissonuncee, the m\<X passions and deeds 
of men, are so atlenipered nnd adjusted IhaL without 
them the entire piece would be incomplete. In this 
way I look ippon life as a spectacle. 
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LITERARY MEN WHO LOVED 
MUSIC 

THE MUSICAL TASTE OF TURG^N1£FF 



Mr, Henrv^ JjtMESj who is exquisitely aware 
of the presence of others, has written of Ivin 
Tur^inietf with astonishing candor- In bb Par- 
tial Portraits a picture of the great, gentle Rus- 
sian writer is slowly buiJc up by strokes like 
smoke. There is much of his troubled melan- 
choly, some of his humor, and^ rare for Mr. 
James, distinct Glluaions to Turginieff's attitude 
in the presence of the American-born novelist's 
work, TuT^^nieff cared little for criticism. It 
pleased him to know that his friends loved him 
and read his books. He did not read theirs; 
Mr. James admits he did not pretend to read^»>, 
though the older man confessed to ha\Tog found 
one of [he novels written dt main de vnaitn. 
His heedlessness about himself and his affairs 
ift proverbial. He vaa robbed of 130,000 franca, 
"a fairly large sliceof hU fortune," he writes 
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Flaubert, but has blame for himself, nol for the 
dtGhonesI steward of his estates. Like Flaubert, 
he wa* rich, very rieh for a literary man, and 
like the author of Bouvard et P^cuchct, he was 
continually giving, clcrnally giving, said his 
Paris friends, indignant at the spectacle of both 
men denuding themselves of more than thdr 
surplus income. 

There is no one alive who could give us such 
intimate aouvcnira of Turg^nieff as Madame 
Viardol-Garcia. He was the family friend, the 
closest companion, of her husband; it was an 
undisturbed intimacy for many years. Hi* 
letters, the most eloquent, were written to Ma- 
dame Viar dot Garcia, and to both he opened his 
mind about music- He knew Gounod, who 
often visited him and rolled about on his bear- 
skin rug when he was in the travail of composi- 
tion. Tt was at Courlavcncl. the country place 
of the Viardots, that Gounod met Turg^nieff- 
Their liking was mutual. 

Turg^nieff knew the piano slightly, for be 
writes of his having played duos of Beethoven 
and Mo^srt with a sister of Tolstoy, He counaela, 
in a letter from Spassko!^, Madame Viardot to 
work at her composlcion. This gifted woman, 
singer, and pianist, admired by Liszt, Heine, and 
half of Europe, occasionally found time to com- 
poac. "And now set to work!" cries Tur* 
g^niefif- *'l have never admired and preached 
work so much as I have since I have been do* 
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ing nothing myself; and yet look here, 1 give 
you my word of honor, that, if you will bcg^ to 
write sonatas^ 1 will take up ray literary work 
again. * Haiid m« ibe cinnamon and I'll hand 
you the senna/ A novel for a sonata — docs 



that suit 



you 



>" 



In an earlier letter he speaks of Russia " with 
its vast and sombre counteaance, motionlesa and 
veiled like the sphinx of CEdipus. She will 
swallow me up later on. I st^ra lo see her 
large, inert gd/^e fixed upon me, with its dreary 
scrutiny appropriate to cyea of stonc- Never 
mind, sphinx, I shall return to thee; and thou 
mayest devour me at thine ease, ii I do not 
guess thy riddle! Mejtuwhilc, leave me in peace 
a little longer; I shall return to thy steppes,'* 
AH his life passionately preoccupied with Russia, 
Turgdnieff had the bitter misfortune of being 
discredited by his coimtrymen. Never a bard 
and prophet like Tclsl(.iy, he nevertbeless loved 
Russia and saw her weaknesses with as keen an 
eye as the other writer. Accused of an ultra- 
cosmopolitanism, wofully misunderstood, this 
great man went to his grave sorrowing because 
young Russia, the extreme left, refused him, 
If he was solicitous in advancing the names of 
Flaubert, Daudet, the de Goncourts, 2ok, and 
de Maupassant, Ms ?eal for rising lalenc in his 
native land led him to e^ctrcmcs. Halperinc- 
Kaminsky and Mr- James say that he had al- 
ways in low some wonderful Russian genius^ 
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poeti painter, musician, scuI|3tor, or nondescript, 
who was about io revolutionise arl. In a month 
lie was lint on the trail lA a iieMr one, antl his 
pains were usually rewarded by ineptitude or 
ingratitude. To paint him as an tnditferent 
patnotr an "absentee " landlord, — his behavior 
to his tenants was ridiculously tender, — is an 
injustice, as unjust as the reception given 
Tschalkowsky at the beginning of his career by 
certain of his contemporaries. 

The friendship of Turg^nieff and Flaubert waa 
ft beautiful episode in the history of two litera* 
(urcs. Alphonse Daudct spoke of it: "It was 
George Sand who married them. The boastful, 
rebellious, quixotic Flaubert, with a voice like a 
g\iaid's trLimpeter, with his penetrating, konical 
outlook,andlhe gait of a conquering Norman, was 
undoubtedly the masculiue half of this marriage 
of aoub; but who, in that other colossal being, 
with his flaxen brows, his great unmodelled face. 
would have discovered the woman, that woman 
of over-accenliiatcd refinement whom Turg^mefF 
has painted in his books, that nervous, languid, 
passionate Russian, torpid as an Oriental, tragic 
as a blind force in revolt ? So true b it in the 
tumuU of the great human factory, souls often 
get into the wrong covering — masculine souls 
into feminine bodies, feminine souls into Cyclo- 
pean frames." 

These were the days of the " Dinners of the 
Hissed Authors," when TainCi Catullc Mend^s, 
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de Heredia, Paul Alexis. Leon Hennlque, 
Philippe Buity, Leon Ckdel, Huysm-iiis, Zola, 
Turg^meS, the dc Goncourts, Flaubert, and de 
Maupassant gathered monthly and defined new 
literary horizons. There was plenty of wit, 
satire, enthusiasm, dreams, and theorizing. 

Guy dc Maupaasant relates that ''Turginicff 
used to bury himself in an arm ciiair and 
talk slowly in a gentle voice, rather weak and 
hesitating, yet giving to things he said an 
extraordinary charm and interest Flaubert 
would listen to him with religious reverence, 
fixing his wide blue eyeSi with their restless 
pupils, upon his friend's 6ne face, and an- 
swering in his sonorous voice, which came 
like a clarion blast from under that veteran 
Gaul'a mtistachc of his. Their conversation 
raiely touched upon the current affairs of Ufc, 
seldom wandered away from literary topics or 
literary history. Turg^nieff would often come 
laden with foreign books, and would translate 
fluently poems by Goethe. Pcushkin, or Swin- 
burne," He knew English; he knew Italian, 
German, and French. Hewas craay over hunt- 
ing — read his Memoirs of a Sportsman, minia- 
ture masterpieces — and crossed the Channel 
after good game in England. 

''Life seems to grow over our heads like 

grass,'* IS a phrase of his that is pinned to my 

memory- It was written to Flaubert, "the dear 

old boy, " who might have profited by the other's 
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advice to cast theory to the winds and '*do" 
something *' passionate, torrid, glowing." And 
yet as Henri Taine says, Madame Bovary 15 the 
greatesi literary performance of the century, 
Targ^nieff did not always follow his own preach- 
ing i "my publisher keeps circling aroiiud mc 
like an eagle screaming for s&m^f/dng,^* he 
writes. Mr. James in a delicately hiimorotis 
page wonders when Turginiefif found time to 
work. In Paris he was always at tir^jtuner — 
that gout of hia was not acquired on vrind II 
was in Ru3SU, where he went to bathe himself, 
as he puts it, that he took to long speUs of 
toiL Turg<*nieff was most painstaking in the 
matter of tecbnica.] references. He calls Flau- 
bert's attention to an error in L'Education Scn- 
ttmentale. Madame Amoux is made to sing 
very high notes, though she is a contralto. This 
was not overlooked by Tnrg^nieff, who, as a 
friend of Madame Viardot, naturally enough 
heard much good singing in her salon. The 
mistake is all the more curious because made by 
Flaubert, one of the most conscientious men in 
literature. In a burst, a most lovable one, the 
Russian bids Plaobei't* who was either in the 
cellar or celestial spaces, "Cheer up! After 
all you are Flaubert" He writes from Lon- 
don, during the Franco-Pnissian Wax, "We 
have hard times to go through, we who are born 
onlookers/' 

Rich as he was, but a charitable spendthrift, 
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^llginicfr was not sorry lo inherit from h!s 
brother a legacy of 2 5o,oo:> franca. It is a no. 
tion of mine that the richer a novclbt the better 
his art. Poverty does not agree with certain 
genlugcs. With composers who masqiLerade in 
the thcatix:s money la a ncceasitjr. Without ii 
their art never blows to a blossoming, Look 
at WaRner, at Gluck, for c\ample, and then 
on the other hand consider that wretched, (?rimy 
Bcflhovt^n in mean Vienna Iwigings, yelling, 
as lie t:t>jnposcd In bis deaf t^&taCc, the waler he 
spilt iiowly filtering through the crazy yearns 
o( a ern^y man's tioor! He lived in an ideal 
laud, where dean napery and the pliant spine 
of the timp-serverwercbut cnt-umb ranees. Not 
so the novel maker, the architect of prose phi* 
losophics like Schopenhauer's and Flaubert's, 
Leisure, the leisure that feeds on a competence, id 
a leceasiry forthese latter. Schopenhauerknew 
it, ami, practical man, nrged all philosophers to 
cultivate the wlicrewithal (or leisure — money; 
and Goethe in the htst book of WiJhcIm Mcistcir 
sctJ forth most admirably his idea of an artist's 
nhode. Dickens and Thackeray, a great genius, 
a great artist, were forced to drive their pens for 
bread and cheese. Both fell short of the per* 
lection achieved by Flaubert, Tiirg^nicff, and 
Tolstoy, all three very wealthy men and tardy 
producers. The ru!e holds good for Baliac. 
The havtc that Ictlls all art was not thnist upon 
the other three by hunger, and wc are the richer. 
14^ 
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Your lyHf [juer, yoursymphonisl, falteiis spiritiK 
ally on a. lean life, but their brethren should have 
a bank account. 

Turgetiieil did not care much for Sarah Bern- 
hardt : — 



1 could not know that ray opinion on Sarah 
Bernhardt would becotiie public property, and X 
am very .sorry f(jr ii. But 1 am nut in Hit habit 
of withdrawing my opiiiious, even when I have 
depressed them in a priuaie and frieadly conversa- 
tion, and tlicy arc made public a^aln^t my wit). 

Vea, i consider M. A s criticism of her quite 

iruf! and jii^L This worujii is clever and skilful; 
she has her business ai her fingers' ends, is gifted 
with a charming voice and educated in a good 
school ; bul slic has nndiing natuTftl about her, no 
artistic temperament whatever, and she tries to make 
np foT this by Parisian license, She is eaten 
through and through with c//ic, r^chrmc, and pose. 
She Ui monotonous, coid^ and dry ; in short, without 
a single spark of talent in the highc^^t sense of the 
word. Her ^att is that of a hen ; she has no play of 
features ; the movementa of her hunds ar^ pitrposely 
angular in order to be piquant; the whole thing 
reeki c£ the boulevards, of Figaro, and patchouli. 
You see that, to my mind, M, A has been even 

too lenient. You quote Zola as an authc^^^ty^ al- 
though you always rebel against all auththri ties, so 
yoa inuat allow me to quote Augier, who once said 
to me: ^' Cette femme n'a auciin talent; on dit 
d'elle que c'esl un paqucL de nerfs — -c'est lui paquet 
de ficellea," Eui, you will ask, Why then such a 
149 
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worTd'Wtdc fcpiiUtion ? Whiil do 1 care? I only 
speak my own feelings, and 1 i.m glad to hnd some- 
body who supporis uty view. 

But these /«//« are artisdc to-day. Doubt- 
less Turg^neiff would have been one of the first 
to rccogmEc the unassuming realbtic talents ot 
Duse. There Is nothing more touchJBg tJian hie 
adjuration to Tolstoy to forsake his half-cracked 
philosophy a»d return to literature: — 

Vbry tiFAaLKONNiKOLAittTiTCH I Tt [s a loiig tfme 
aincc I wrote to you. 1 was then, and I am now. on 
my deathbed, I cannot recover; there is no longer 
the least chance oi it. 1 am willing Lo you expressly 
to tell you how happy 1 have been to bs your contem- 
porary, and TO make you a last urgent prayer. My 
fficndi rtttim to literary wcrk Thia gift has come 
to you from there whence everything conies to us. 
Ah \ how happy I should be if I coold know that you 
would listen lo my prayer I . . . My friend, great 
writer of our Russian land, hear my prayer, l^ec me 
know if this letter reaches you^ I clasp you for the 
last time to my heart — you and all yours. . . , 
I can write no more. • - < T am tired. 

ToJBtoy, on his side, could never understand 
Turg^nieff's fear of death. He said : — 

Some people wonder at Socrates who died and did 
not care to flee from prison. But is It not better to 
die consciously m fulfilment of one's duty than un- 
expectedly from some stupid bacteria i And 1 hav'C 
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always been surprised that so clever a man as Tur- 
g^nietl should bear liimselE is he did toward death. 
He was awfully aEraid of death. Is it not even in- 
comprehensible tha: he was not a^fniid to be afraid 
of death ? And thai darkness of reason was really 
asloiiishing; in himl He and Prince D. D. Urusofl 
used to discuss /eligionj arid lurg^Tiieff nsed to dis- 
pute and dJ-sputCp and all of a. suddcm he would na 
longer be able to control himself, and would cover 
up his ears, and, pretending thai he had forgotten 
Urusoft's namci would shout, " I won't listen aay 
longer lo that Prince Trubet^koy," 

And Tolsloy mimicked Turg^nieff's voice until one 
would have thought the man was there in person. 

Turgenieff first met dc Maup&asant in 1876. 
"A door opened Agiaotcamem — a giantwith 
a silver head, as they would say in a fairy ta]e." 
Thus the younger describes the elder man- M, 
Halperinc-Kaminfiky has set at rest the div 
qukting rumors of certain alleged strictures upon 
his friends, said to have been made by Turgenieff 
in letters to Sacher-IVTasoch. Daudet finally de- 
clared that he did not believe their validity. 
"Turg6niefF was not a hypocrite," he wrote to 
Kaniinaky, The Slavic temperament is difficult 
of decipherment. Especially difficult was Tur- 
genieff, The shining and clear s^irfaces of his 
art covered depths undreamed of by his Parisian 
friends, Mn James speaks of hia reservations 
and discriminations and "above all the great 
back garden of his Slav Imagination and hia 
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icrmanic culture, into which the door cfiTisiantly 
stood open, and the grandsons of J3abac were 
not, T think, particularly free to ;icci>mp:iny 
him/* M, Reian voice* it better in his Speech 
over the dead body of the great Russian. " Tur- 
g6nicff," Mr James transiatea it, "received by 
the myBterious decree which marks out human 
vocations the gift which is noble beyond all 
others. He was bom CMcnli'ally impersonal 
Ilia conacicQCC vras not that of an individual lo 
whom nature had been mere or less generoua; 
it was in some sort the conscience of a people. 
Before be was bom lie had lived for thousands 
of years; infinite successions of reveries had 
ama33cd tbcmaclvcs in the depths of his heart. 
No man lias been as much aa he the incaraation 
of a whole race; generations of ancestors lost 
in the sleep of centuriei, speechless, came tlirough 
him to life and utterance/' This one, said 
to be lacking in the core of patriotism, could 
write ; — 

*' In days of doubt, in days of anxious thought 
on the destiny of my native land, thou alone art 
my support and my staff. Oh, great, powerful. 
Russian tongue, truthful and free! If it were 
not for thee how should not man despair at the 
sight of what is going on at home? lint it is 
incoQtcivablc ihiit auch a language has not been 
given to great people,*' 

Prince Krapotkin in his Autobiography of a 
Revolutionist thus describes Turg^nieff : — 
1S2 
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H:a appcaratrcc h well knowii, Tdt, aUcn^iy buill, 
Ihc head covered with soft and ihklc gray h^ir, he was 
certainly bcaoliful ; his eyes gEcamed with intelligence, 
ngt devoid of a touch of humors and his whol? manner 
Icatificd t^ that simjilidly and ab^eDc^ of afT^ci^ition 
which arc characteriatio of all the besl Russian writera- 
His fine Iiead reve^iled n formidable developmeni of 
brain power, and when he died, and Paul BerL^ with 
I'aul keclus (llie surgeon), weighed hia brato, it so 
much surpassed the htavifsl lnuin then known — thfil 
of Cuvier — reaching something over two thousand 
grammes, ttixi they woiJld not tmsi to their scales, bur 
got new ones, lo repeat ihe weighing. His talk waa 
especially remarkabk. He apoke, as h€ wrote, in 
images. When he wanted to develop Jit> idea, he tlid 
not resort to arguments, although he wis a master in 
philosophical discussions; he i3Iiistr:rted his idea by 
a scene presented in a form as beautiful as if it had 
been taken out of one of hie novels. 

Of all novel writets of our centnry, Turg^nieff has 
certainly attained the greatest perfection as an artist, 
and hie prose sounds to the Kussian ear like music — 
music as deep as that of Beethoven. 

Toticlimg on the objections raised by the 

Nihilists as to the tnith of the portrait of Ba^aroflf. 
Frincc Krapotkin writes:- — 

The principal novels-^ ihe scries of Drailri Rtidin^ 
A NobJeman'fi Nest, On the Kv^j Kathen and Son*, 
SiBoke, and Virgin Soil— represent the leading "his- 
tory making " types of the educated classes of Ku^ia, 
which evolved in rapid succeision aOer 1S4S; f»U 
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d^etchod wilh a fulness of philo^aphica) conception 
and humanitarian undentanding a»d on ^(i^tic beauty 
which have no parallel in any other lilcralurc. Yet 
FflthcTB and Sons — a novel which he rightly consid- 
ereJ his profounHest worlc — was received by the )'oung 
people of Ruaaift vilh a loud protest. Our yoaili dc- 
cla.red that the f^ihilist tiitsioS wss by no nieiiae a 
Injc lepresenlation of his class; many described him 
even as a auicature upon nihilism. This mijunder- 
atanding deeply affected Tiirgeoieff, and, although a 
reconciliation between him and the young geccration 
loolc place later on, at SL Petersburg^ alter he had 
written Virgin Soil, the wound inflicted upon hiro by 
these attacks »vas never bcakd. 

He Itnew from LavrofT that I was a devoted admirer 
of his writings; and oae day, as we were returning in 
B. carriage from a visit to A.ntokolsky'3 studio, he 
asked me what 1 thought of Ba7.aroH I frankly re- 
plied, "Baiatoff is an admirable painting of the mhilist, 
bnl one feels that you did not love him as mueh a.s 
yon did your otiier heroes f " " No, I loved him, In- 
tensely loved him," Turginieff replied, with an uncx- 
peclsd vigor. *' Wait ; when we get home I will show 
you my diary^ in which 1 noted how I wept when I 
had ended the novel Nvilh Bfliaroffs death/' Turgfi- 
Tiieff certainly loved the inlt'licctnal aspect of Bazaroff. 
He so identified himself with the nihilist philo^phy 
of his hero that he even kept a diary in his name^ ap< 
preciadng the curfent events from Bai:tio!rs point of 
view. But I think that he admired him more than 
he loved him. In a brilliant leetnre on Hatnlet and 
Bon Quixote, he dividcf! the history makers of maH' 
kind into two classes, represented by one or the oLhCf 
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cf thc*c characlCTS. *' Analysis fir^l of all, and ego- 
tism, snd therefore ro Ituth; an egotist cannot even 
believe !n hira§elf;" so he characterized Hftmlel* 
"Thererorc he ia a accptic. and never will achieve 
anything ; while Don QuiKote who fights againsi wind- 
tiiills, and takes a bfirber'i plale for the mnigic helm 
of MambriD (who of ua has nev«T made the same mis- 
take?) Is a leader or the maKseii, because the ma,s?;e!t 
ftlfVflya foWovr those who, taking no heed of ihc aor- 
c^raa of the majonty, or even of pcrsecunona, march 
straight f<>tward. keeping their cyc» £;Ecd upon a goal 
which they alone may ^ee. They i^earch, they fall, 
but ihey The again, ajid fiod it — and by right, too. 
Yet, although Hamlet is a aceptic, and disbehcves ia 
Good, he does not disbelieve in Evil He hates it; 
Evil and deceit are hh eDcmicsj and bia scepttcism 
Ib aot indiffereotisiD, but oiUy nega-tioD smd doubt, 
which finally consume bis will." 

These thoughts ofTrirg^QJcff give, I think, the true 
key for underDtanding his relations to hi& heroes. He 
himself and several of his best friends belonged raofc 
or less lo the Hamlets. He loved Hamlet and ad- 
rnired Don Quixote. So he admired also Bazaioff, 
He represented ha aiipcrionty well, but he conld not 
surround him with that tender, poetical love to a sick 
friend wliich he besLowed on bis lierocs when they 
approached the Hcuntet type, it would have been out 
of place. 



Althougb sufTering from a canter in the spinal 

cord. Turgf^nicff wrote to AksandcT Til, begging 

him to give Russia a constitution — this was in 

the autumn of iSSi —but of course to no piir- 
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pOM. Tlw man ivbose books belpcd to bring 
abtmt th« cmancipstion of the s«rfs died in cxil^ 
not even a prophet in the liteniture of his own 
country, Vcti bccftUM of their poets and proae 
maatcr^ RuaAia will one dsty be free, and then 
Tur^^nicfTi naoie will be writ tn golden letters 
au the artist r the patriot 



II 

In t96t he writes from Baden to Ambroise 
Thtinifl* about h vkcich made by Viardot for 
the: lihrt-ttrj cif an ^pcra^. Nothing, however^ 
came of the matter. Hut only in the now letters 
tinn^Uted by Rosa Nuwmarch, do we catch 
Turgdiiicff'i opinion of the neo-RussUn schooL 
of muitic. For the most putt it in nilher a con- 
IcmpiiioUB opimon and not pleasant rcadrng for 
hiA contemporaries, lie hated humbug, and the 
cry of young Rucriit, with its hatred of the 
Bourcofl whence it derived its inspira;jon» angered 
the writer. In corrcAi>ouiicni.^ wi:h \1*dimir 
VasalUevich SUuov we catch glimpMs of the 
lewpesl Iwewing in the Slavic samex^r. 

" HAve faith in your n^tior.ality/* preaicfacs 
StuaoVt "and yod shall have vorks atso." 
"Rualatt individiulily*" cries the contemptVK 
tm vokt of Tarc^nkfiF. " What humbvic^ what 
bUitdnei^ And cra<^ t^orance, what wiUfnl dis- 
rcffttxl ot all that Hun>pe hasdoiwl'' 

Uc loved Schumann, naturallf eDOU|;h, this 
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Schumano, hini&elf a dreamer of dreams. But 
Balakiiew, Glinka, " i rough diamond," and the 
rest he would not have. He believed in the 
genius of the sculptor Antokolsky and in 
Tscharkowsky and Rim sky- Korsakoff. I wonder 
if Tachaf kowskyaiid Turg^nieff ever met ? Prob- 
ably they did, although I can find no reference 
hi the correspondence. He listened to Dar- 
gomijsky. to Cm, to Moussorgsky, but could find 
nothing but "Slavonic barbarism " and ** undis- 
guised Nihilism." He loved the playing of 
Anton Rubinstein, but bis operas — f He write* 
Stassuv in 1872: — 

You ire quile wrong in faticying that 1 " disHke * 
Glinka: ^ was a very great atiJ origina! man. But 
come, row, it ia quite different with the others — 
with your M, Dargomijsky and hia Stone Gue.sL It 
will always remain one of the greatest in)stene5 of 
my life how such intelligent people as you and Cui, 
for exampit?. cfin possibly find fn Xhv^e limp, color* 
Icsst feeble, — 1 beg your pardon,— senile recitatives, 
interwoven now and then with a few howls, lo lend 
color and iina^Jnatian ^how you can find in thu^ 
feeble piping not only musici but a new, genial, and 
epoch-making music, Csn it be urconscioiiji patrt» 
oHam, 1 wonder? I confess that, cm ce pi a sacrile- 
gious attempt on one of Ponshkin^s best poems, 1 find 
nodiing in it. And now cut off my head, if you like I 

Of all these youn^ Knssian musJcians, only two 
have dtcidtd talent — Tschaikowskj- and Bimsky- 
Korsakoff. All the rest, for what they arc worth, 
may be put in a sack and tiirown inlo th« water ] 
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fot, of course, as mca— aa men they are charming 
— but OK artists. The Egyptian Pharaoh Rameses 
XXIX i& not more utterly forgotten than these men 
will be fifteen or twenty yca-r^ hence. This is my 
one consolation. 



This prophecy is accomplished, A new gen- 
eration has arisen in Russia. 

Speaking of some piano pieces of Stcber- 

batchev he confesses to Stassov: — 

Stcherbatchev, as a man, produices an unffivorable 
impression j but this need not imply that he is desti- 
tute o£ tsilcnt, and I should be vtry much obliged 
to you if you would send me his compositions as 
soon as they appear. By the vpay, you have no 
ground for fancying that Rubinstein will treat Ihem 
with contempt; to me, at least, he sptfc of Stcher- 
batchev as a very talented young man, , , , The 
day before yesterday I received a parcel containing 
two copies of the Zigzags. I have listened with the 
utmost attention to two consecutive periormarjces of 
thera, and the mlerpreUtion was excelfeni. To my 
great regrel I have not been able to discover in them 
the merits about which you wrote to me. I cannot 
say whether in liroe oiiginal laknt will show itself 
in Stcber batchev, but at present 1 can see nothing 
in hhnbul the '* clamor of caprive thoughts," All thin 
has been written under the influence of Schumann's 
Camaval, with a mixture of Liszt*9 bizarreries 
dragged in without motive. It is aEtogether lacking 
in ideas; is tedious, strained, and wanting ir; life. 
IS8 
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The first page pleased me mcsti the theme if 
conmioiipiacc, but the working out is iutctesting. 

Fctr this you nnay chop ofit my head, ii 3^11 please. 
1 thank you, all the satuG, for your kmdnc^» in send- 
ing tbe musLc, , , . 

In shorr, pray beheve That if T find Mozait's Don 
Juan a. work of genius, and Dargomiisky^s Don Juan 
formless and ahsurd, it is not beciause Moi^rt is an 
auihoMly antl others Ihmk so, or Lei:avise Dar^tiTnijftky 
is unknown outside his iittb cirtle, but simply be- 
caujie Mozart pleases me, and Dargomijsky does not. 
Neither do the Zigz^s please me- That is the end 
0* the mailer I , . , 

So not for one noment do f doubt the worthless- 
ncss (to my mind) of Maiimov's pictures. I at once 
pbced him in the same category as your favorites, 
MM. Dargomjjsky, Stcherbatchev, Replnn and /hA^' 
fUixfifi ; all those half-baked f^eniuses filled with 
fnpiced stijffing in which you keep delecting the real 
cadence* 

He also speaks casually of Saint-Saens and 
his wife. 

Sla&Bov sums up the matter this way: "Tur- 
giuieff. a great writer, was, as might be expected 
from a Kussiaa, realiBtic and sincere in his own 
novels and tales; but in his tastes and views of 
an his cosmopolitanism made him tlie enemy of 
rcaUsm and sincciity in others. In such ideas 
and in such anaccouutablc prejudices he elected 
to spend his whole life/' 

Which proves that the Russian critic was 
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wltra-RtissJan in his view of Turg^nieff. The 
new Rusiiians are descendants of Chopin and 
Schumann and again Chopin. Few have at- 
tained tij largeucss of utterance, perhaps Tscha/- 
kowsky alone. Men likcliorodincandGla^anouw 
over-accent their pectiliarilies, and much of their 
music — when it is not sheer imitation — is but 
rude a.rL Rim sky- Korsakoff Las fatleo into the 
rut of cosmopolitanism, as did Ruhinstein^ in- 
dulging in supersubtlctics of orchestral painting:, 
and has never conceived an original idea, Turp;<i- 
nieff was right then, this man who loved Russia, 
loved her faults and dared to catalogue them in 
his beautiful novels. His art lo it£ finish reminds 
one of Chopin's; there is vaporous melancholy, 
the vague sighing for days that have vanished aud 
ibe dumb resignation^ — the resignation of the 
Slav peoples. But his idealism was robuster than 
Chopin's and liis execution of character h;irdier. 
Once at Flaubcrt'3 dinner table the talk turned 
on love. De Goncourt, I have forgotten which 
one, told Tiirg^nieff that he was *' saturated with 
femininity/" The other answered : — 

With me, neither books nor anything whatever in 
the world could take the place of woman. How can 
I make that plain to you ? 1 tind it is only love which 
produces a certain exi^nsion of the l^eiiig, that noth- 
ing else gives < , . ch ? listen 1 When I was quite a 
yoiing man there wns a miller's gtri in the neighlior- 
hood of St, Petersburg, whom L used to sec when out 
hanting. Sh« was charming, very fair, with a flash ot 
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the eye rather ccniQioii among as. She woulJ accept 
nothing &om me, Bt;t one day ah« stud to me, " You 
raual give me a pre^iit/' 

"What \5 it yoit want?" 

"Eiiiia me sonje scented soap from St. Peteri* 
burg," 

J brought her the aostp. She took it. disappeared, 
came back blashing. and munimred, ofieriug me her 
hands, delit^ately seeded : — 

" Kiss my hands — as j'oii kiss the hands of ladies 
LD diawiuy-ioumft al: St. Petiitsburg," 

1 threw tnj^elT on my kn«es — -and you know, iha/ 
tifos thefineii motneni of my U/ey 

Uice Chopin and Tacharkowaky. Turginicff 

W2S all love. 



BALZAC AS MUSIC CRITIC 



While I think that George Moore'a com para* 
tive estimate of Shakespeare and Balzac is a 
trifle more Celtic than critical, yet there can 
be no dcuul made to the assertion that BaUac 
stands next to Shakespeare — if not exactly on 
his level — m his astonishing fecundity of im- 
aginatioii. " A monstrous debauch of the im* 
agination," Henley called the Humau Comedy; 
but surely no more of a debauch than ihe 
Plays. All abnormal productivity of the intel- 
lect gives this inipreasicn. Look at Rabelais. 
There are over two thousand figures in the Hu- 
man Comedy, all clearly characterized, no two 
u i6r 
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alike; and every man and woman ia the work 
you might m^^t in a day's stroU aboul Paris. 

Monstrous, yea; but so is Becihoven, w> b 
Michael Angcio monstrous. All genius has 
something monstrous in it — something of what 
Nietzsche so happily called the over man. 

Balzac's Gambara and Masstmilla Don! — 
whal genius he had for selecting names which 
outwardly and inwardly titled his character! 
After reading the former I felt almost tempted 
into echoing Mr. Moore's extravai^ant assertion. 
Babac is indeed a magician and not a novelist. 
What puts him apart from other novelists> even 
from his technical superior, Flaubert, is his fac- 
ulty of vision. He is a Seer, not a novelist Any 
motive he touched, whether usury or music- 
erotics or patriotism, he vivified with his pro- 
phetic imagination. He saw his theme con- 
cretely; he saw its origins, its roots in tlie dead 
past; and plunging bis eyes into the future he 
saw its ghost, its spihtuai aura, its ultimate evo- 
lution. Such a man as Bal2^c might have been 
a £e[:oQd Bonaparte, a s^^ond Spenc^. He had 
science, and he had imagination; and lie pre- 
ferred to be the social historian of the nine- 
teenth century, the gieatesi romancer that ever 
lived, and a profound philosopher besides. All 
modern novelists nest in his books, draw nour- 
ishment from thcra, suck in their very souls from 
his vast furd of spirituality, The difference be- 
tween such a giant as Balzac and &nch s, novifii^t 
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B5 Thackcmy is Ibat the latter draws delightful 
and artistic pictures of manners ; but never turns 
a soul inaidc oat for us, The best way to de- 
scribe Balzac is to eriumerate the negatives of 
hie conicmporaries and successors. All they 
lacked and Inck he had in such amazing prodi* 
galily that conipadaon is nut only iinpossiblei 
it b brutal 

Balsac and n>itsic ! Balzac and women ! Bal- 
aac and money! Balzac and politics! Or, — 
Bullae and any subject t The encyclopedic 
knowledge, extraordinary sympathy iiud powers 
of expression — do they not all fairly drench 
every line the man wrote .* He could analyze 
the art of painting and forsee its future affini- 
ties for imf>ressiuttism — read Tlie Unknown 
Masterpiece — just as In Gambara he divined 
JJcrlioz, Wagner, and Richard Strauss. I am 
<)uite sure that Wagner read Balzac, Gambara 
was finished June, 1S37, and there are things in 
it that coiiJd only have h^eEi written about Ber* 
Hoe, The key to the hook, However, is passion, 
not any particular personality. Balzac always 
searched for the master passion in men and 
women's lives. Given the ckw-note, he devel- 
oped the theme into symphnoic proportions. It 
is Andrea's We of intrigue that leads him to 
follow the beautiful Marianna. wife of the com- 
poser Gambara, — a fantastic creation worthy of 
Hoffmann. He is an Italian in Paris, who wrote 
a mass for the anniversary of Beethoven's death, 
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&na &IAO an opera — M^omct. But that opera I 
Haa such a score ever been dreamed ot by any 
one except Rich&rd Str&usa? Gambara is a 

|KTOT man, liiol^^U i]j>un as a lunatic, living at an 
hiiliaii cook shi»p kept by Gfardini, — the Utter 
one of Balzac';} most delightful discoveries. Bom 
at Cremona, G:irnbara studied music :n it£ en- 
lireiy, especially orchestration. To him mu&ic 
was a ftciecice und an art — ^ fancy writers of fic- 
tion going into the philosophy of music seventy^ 
five years ago! — to him tones were defimle ideas, 
not merely vibrations that agitate nervous cen- 
tres. Music alone lias the power of restoring 
i-is to ourselves, while other arts give us defined 
plca.sLLTG&. Mahomet is a trilogy, the libretto by 
Gamboia himself — mark this familiar detail. 
It contained The Martyrs, Mahomet, and Jeru- 
salem Delivered, — the God of the West, the 
God tii the East, and the struggles of religions 
around a tomb. In this immense frame, phi- 
losophy, patriotism, racial antagomsms, love, the 
magic of ancient Sabianism and Oriental poetry 
erf the Jewish — culminating in the Arabian — 
are all displayed. As Gambata says, " Ah ! to 
be a great musician, it is necessary also to be 
very learned. Without knowledge, no local 
color, no ideas in the music." This irresisti- 
bly reminds one of a phrase from Wagner's note- 
book. 

The story of the opera ^ too Jong to set down 
here — as told by Gambara, is wonderful. It has 
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the ring uf an analytical programme to some new- 
fangled and heretical symphonic poem. Here is 
the curious medley of psycholo^^y, musical refef- 
coces, history, stage directions, cries of hyatena, 
and much clotted egotism. There ts the clash 
of cha.ractcr, the shock of events ; and it is well 
lo note such a. phrase as this: *'The dark and 
gloomy coior oi this finale [Act 1] is varied 
by the motives of the three women who predict 
to MahoiTLct his triuniph, and whose phrases 
will he found developed in the third act, in the 
scene where Mahomet taetes the delights of 
his grandeur." Docs this not iorcatall Wag- 
ner's Ring? or did HaUac really iind the entire 
idea in Hoffmann's Kater Murr? Is not 
KapelliiieisterKieiskrthe first of his line? Now, 
while there seems to be far too much praying in 
this drama of soul and action, it is not such a 
farrago as it appears at first reading. I imagine 
that Baliac knew little of the technics of music ; 
yel he guessed malters with astonishhig perspi- 
cacity. His characterization of the mcgaloma- 
niacal Mahomet, and his epileptic g7-andcnr» 
would do as a portrait of most founders of new 
religions. Balzac had Voltaire to draw upon; 
but he makes the epilepsy a big motive in Ma- 
homet's life, — as it is in the lives of the majority 
of religiDtis geniuses and fanatics, from Buddha 
to the newest faith-curing healcr- 

And how was this extraordinary music and 
libretto received by Gambaia's wife, her adiuif cr, 
i6s 
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and the Italian cook * " There was nol the ap- 
pearance of a poetical or nusical idea in the 
stunning cacophony which smote the ears : the 
principles of harmony, the first rule* of compo- 
sition, were totally foreign to this shapeless ere- 
ation. Instead of music, learnedly connected, 
which Gambara describetl, bis fingers produced 
a succession cf fifths^ sevenths, octaves, major 
thirds, and steps from fourth without sixth to 
the bass, a combination of discordant sounds 
thrown at hazard which seemed to combine to 
torture the least (Jelica!e car-" I am positive, 
nevertheless, that it uvttst have been great, 
wonderful, new mudc. 

As the strange discords "howled beneath his 
fingers/' Gambara, we are told, almosc fainted 
with intoxicating joy. Furthcnnotc, he had a 
raucous voice. — the true voice of a composer. 
" He stamped, panted, yd!cd ; his fingers equalled 
in rapidity the forked head of a serpent; finally, 
at the last howl of the piano, he threw himself 
backward, and let his head fait upon the back 
of his arm-chair.'* 

PoorGambaral poor Kapellmeister Kreislerf 
And how much it all sounds Uke the early stories 
told of Richard Wagner trying to express on the 
treble keyboard his gigantic dreams, his tonal 
cpica : and for such supercilious men and critics 
as Mendelssohn, Killer, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, and 
Schumann ! 

Signor Giardini, the Italian cook in Gamharar 
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stands for a portrait of the true musical Philis- 
tioc ; be has a pretty taste m music, but melody. 
or what he conceives to be mdody, la his shib- 
boleth. Andrea Marcos irii, a nobleman in 
pursuit of Gambara's wife, and a musical dilet- 
tante, finds Giardini a gabbling boaster. " Yes^ 
your excellency, in less than a quarter of an 
hour you wiJI know what land ot a man I am. 
I have introduced into the Italian kitchen refine- 
menls that wlU surprise yon. I am a Neapolitan, 
— that is to say, a bom cook. But what gnod 
is instinct without science? Scieocc ? ] have 
passed thirty years in acquiring it, ajid see what 
it has brought me to. My history is that of all 
men of talent My e.vperimenls and tests have 
ruined three restaurants established successfully 
at Naples, Parma, and Rome." 

He keeps a little place where Italian refugees 
and men who have failed in the black, weltering 
synipbony of Parisian life gather and feed at 
dusk- It is a queer, interesting crew. Here is 
a poor composer — not Gambara -- of romances. 
"Yon see what a ftorid completion, what self- 
satisfaction, how little there is in his features, so 
well disposed for romance. Hcwhoaccompanics 
him is Gig:clmi/' The latter is a deaf conductor 
of orchestra. Then there is Ottoboni, a political 
refugee — a nice, clean old gentleman, but con- 
sidered dangerous by the Italian goveniment. A 
journalist ia discovered at the table, the poorest 
o£ the lot^ He tells the truth about the thcatri- 
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He plays upon ii. They ire all enchanted, 
Eveiy irvfitniment is rtrpre*«nted The total 
impression t^ overwhelming- Gambara satig to 
its accompaniment — in which the magic eitecu- 
tJon of Paganini and Lisjt was revealed — the 
adieus g( Kbadijeh, Mahomet's first wife, "Who 
could have dictated lo you such chants?" de- 
manded the count, "The spirit.'* rcpfkd Gam- 
bara; "when he appears, everything seems lo 
me on fire. I see melodies face to face, beautiful 
and fresh, colored like flowers ; they radiate, 
they resound, and T lislen, but an infioilc time is 
required to reproduce them," It is a pity this 
man drank so much. There (ollows an admirable 
exposition of Meyerbeer's Robert le Diable too 
long for transcription. In the end comes turn. 
Gambara's wife, tiring of his habits^ his slow 
progress toward fame, [caves him for Andrea. 
Abandoned, Gambara falls into disgrace, into 
dire poverty The Panharmonicon is sold by 
the sheriff and his scores sold for waste paper. 
"On the day following the sale the scores had 
enveloped at the Halle butter, fish, and fruits. 
Thus three great operas of which thia poor man 
spoke, but which a former Neapolitan cook, now 
a simple huckster, said were a hc^ap of uonscnse, 
had been disseminated in ('aris, and de\-oured by 
the baskets of retailers," Worse remained. 
After years Marianna, the runaway wife, rclunifi, 
lean, dirty, old, and withered. Gambara receives 
her with tired, faithful arms. Together they 
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sing duets, with guitar accompaniment, on dusty 
boulevards after dark, Marianna makes Gam- 
bara drink cliea.p brandy so that he wiLl yil^y 
welL He gives bits from his half -forgotten, 
operas- A ducbess asks: "WhcTe do you get 
this music r* " From the opera of Mahomet," 
replied Marianna ; " Russint has composed a 
Mahomet 11," and the other remarks; — 

" What a pity that they will not give us at the 
Italiens the operas of RoBsini with which we are 
unac<]iiaiiiied \ for this certainly is beautiful 
music." Gainbara smiled ! Thus ends the career 
of a great composen Gambara knew his fail- 
ings. *'Wc arc victims of our own auperiority, 
My music is fine ; but, when music passes from 
sensation to thought, it can have for auditors 
only people of genius, for Ihcy alouc have Uic 
power to develop it/' Here is consolatioii for 
Richard Strauss I 

Ma&Blmilla Don! is dedicated to Jacques Strunz, 
at one time a music critic in Paria. This dedica- 
tion, charmingly indited, as arc all of Balzac's, 
acknowledges the author's indebtcduess to the 
critic, Massimilla Doni is more violent and less 
credible than Gambara. The chief character is a 
niusical degenerate, a morbid nobl^^man whose 
solilaty pleasure in life is to hear two tones in 
perfect concord. This musical Marquis de Sade 
is described as follows : *' This man, who is 1 18 
years old on the registers of vice and forty-seven 
according to the records of the churchy has but 
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one last means of cnjciyment or earth that lA 
capable of arousing in him a sen^e of life. Ves, 
alT the chords are broken, everything is a ruin or 
a tattered rag : the mind, the inlelligcnte, the 
heart, the ncn'cs, all that produces an impulse in 
man, that gives him a glimpse oi heaven through 
desire or the fire of plea^sure, depends not so much 
upun music as ii[>oii one of the intiumerable 
effects, a perfect harmony between two voices, 
or between one voice and the first string of his 
violin," 

Certainly this evil-minded person would not 
care for Wsgner He is attached to a beautiful 
Venetian singer, ClarA TintL. It is she who 
Iclla of this horrid JJukc Catinco: — 

The old markfry sits on my knee and takes his vio- 
lin; he plays well ctiougb, he produces sounds with 
il; 1 try to imiiai* them, and when (he longed-for 
moment arnves, ami il is iin|>osslble to distinguish the 
note of the violin from the role that issues from my 
windpipe, then the olii fellow is in eestasy; his dead 
cych emit their last (lames, he ja rldiiiously happy, and 
rolls on the floor like a drunkeo man. That is why 
he iiays Genoveae so handsomely, Genovese is ihe 
only tenor wliosc voice sometimes coincides enactly 
with mine, Eilher we do really approach rhat pomr 
once or twice in an evening, or the duke imagines il; 
and for this imAginary pleasure he has engaged Geno- 
veae ; Gcnovetie belongs to him. No operatic mana- 
ger can engage the singer to sing without mc, or me 
without him. The duke educated me to gratify this 
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whim, and I owe to him ray talent, ray beauty, my 
fortjoe. He will die in some spurn caused by a per- 
feci Accordp The &en&c of bearing is the only oce thit 
has Gurvived in the shipwreck of his faculties — thiit ia 
the thread by which he clings la life. 

This is a lovely study of 3. melomaniac, is it 
not ? A man whose sole passion mooiits to his 
cars; who when he hear5 an accord is vertigi- 
nously possessed like a feline over a bunch of 
catnip. As a foil to this detirious duke there is 
a cooler headed fanatic of music, named Capraja. 
He IS a sort of Diogenes — never looks at women 
and lives on a few hundreds a year, though a 
rich man. "Half Turk, half Venetian, he was 
short, coarse looking, and stout. He had the 
pointed nose of a doge; the satirical glance of 
anintjnisitor ; a discreel, albeit 3 smiling mouth.'* 
For him the decorative is the only element in 
music worth mentioning. He goes ta the opera 
every night of his life. Hear him : — 

G«nove&e will rise very high, 1 am not sure whether 
he understands the true ffignilic^nce of music, or acta 
simply by ioatinct, but he is the first singer with whom 
T have evet been fiilly satisfied. I shaU oot die with- 
out bearing rrmiades execiiled as 1 ha^e often heaid 
them in my dreams^ when on waking it seemed to me 
that [ could see [he iioteu /lying throLigh the atr. The 
rculadf \i the highest ejipreasion of art. It is the ara- 
besque which Adorns the most beaitiiful room in the 
boddiDg — a little le^, and there ia nothmg; a hltle 
more, and all lg confu^d. liUrmted u^ith the miasion 
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of awakmmg in jour sch^ a thonsaEid sleepmg kl^u, U 
Eiailks thfou^ spvc, towing in the uz seeds vhkh, 
beifig f;ath<Ted up by the ear, gensumite m the hj^tft 
Betiere loc ; Raphael, when priming his Silm Cecilia, 
gfl,ve music precc<lcDcc fiver poeBy. He vos tight. 
Music appeals tn the heart, vhile writteo wonis appeal 
only to the intelligence. Ntoic commumc^lca ib ideas 
tnsuntly, dfter the majiDer of peHiiine«. The smger^s 
voice stiikca nut the thoughit but the eleiacnU of 
though!, ofld sets in motion the very essence of our 
seditions. It is a deplorable fact that the commoa 
her(l has compelled musicians to ^apt ihcii tncasuKS 
to words, to utificcai interests : but it is true that other- 
wise they woulJ rol be uiulcrslotid by ihe muUjtudc. 
The r&ulaJc, therefore, ia the only point left for the 
friends of pure music, the lovers of art taiu nakedness, 
to ding to. To-night && I listened to th^tt last atva- 
iina, J im^ned th^ 1 Lid received an invitation from 
a lovely girl who, by a sirigh^ glance, re^rtored myyojth ? 
The enchantresa p]£U:ed a crovm on my head ind led 
me to the ivory gale throu^ whieh we enter the 
mj^erioua land of Reverie- 1 owe it to Getiovcse 
that I was able to lay aside my old envelc>pe for a few 
raoments, bhef as measured by watches, but very long 
as measured by sensations. Daring a springtime, balmy 
with the breath of roses, I was yonng and beloved ] 

"Ycu arc mistaken, car& Capraja." said the 
duke. •* There is a power in music more magi- 
cal in ics effects than that of the r&ntade'* "What 
IS it?" queried Capiaja. "The perfect accord 
of two voices, or of oae voice and a violin, which 
U the instrument vrhosc tone approaches the hu< 
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man voice most aearly," Then fallows a rhap* 
sodic word duel between the old amateurs^ sach 

conterding for Ms favorite form. Add is tt not, 
thougfi purposely exaggerated, the same battle 
that is being fought lo this very day between the 
formalists and sensationalists ? Some of ua adore 
absolute music and decry the sensualities of the 
mu^ic-drama. The war between the ronhde and 
the accord will never end. '*Genovese's voice 
seizes the very fibres/' cries Capraja, " And La 
Tioti's attacks the blood," rejoins the duke. 
Then follows a remarkable descriptive analysis 
of Rtjssiiil's Moses in Egypt, by ihe wealthy and 
beautiful Duchess Calaneo, otherwise Maasiniilla 
Doni. It \% cleverly done. The picture of the 
rising sun in the score in the key o£ C proves 
Balzac a poet as well as a musician. The prayer, 
so famous because of Thalherg's piano trans'^ 
cnptlon, is also described, and at the end thU 
opera — belter known to us as an oratorio — i» 
pronounced superior Eo Don Giovanni I ! Balzac, 
Balzac! 

There is a realistic account of a small riot in 
the opera house because Geuovese, the tenor, 
sings out of tune. The Duke Catarco rages 
monstrously, Capraja is furioufin Both lone- 
voluptuaries are deprived of their accords and 
Touladts. It tUFQs out that the lenor is in love 
with the soprano, and once away from her pres- 
ence proves bis art by singing the air, Umbra 
adorata, by Crcscentini, This he does at mid- 
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night on the Piaiictia, Venice- The Venetian 
icene setting is lovely. Genove&e sings bis 
sweetest. His listeners are rapt to paradUe, but 
are tumbled earthwards when he aske in injured 
accents, ''Am I a poor dinger ?" LUten to 
Babac's comments upon that phenomenon called 
a tenor singer : " One and all regretted th^t the 
instrument was not a celestial thing. Was that 
angetic music attTibuta.b?c solely to a feeling of 
wounded self-esteem ? The singer felt nothiitg, 
he was no more thinlcing ol the religious senti- 
ments, the divine images which he created in 
their hearts, than the violin knows what Paga- 
nini makes It say. They had all fancied that 
they saw Venice raising her shioud and singing 
herself, yet it was simply a matter of a tenor's 
JSas^a."" Most operatic music ts- 

The theory of the ntu/ttd^ is further tx^ 
plained: — 

Capraja is intimaie with a muaicmn from Cremona 
who lives in the Capeilo palace ; this musician believes 
that sonnil tncmmiers wif hin ui a substance analogous 
to that which ia engendered by the phenomena of 
lighi, and which produces ideas in uS- Accordirig 1o 
him moji b^s ke^ within, which sounds a6ecl, and 
which correspond to our nerve centres from whicli our 
sensations and h\e^s ^[iriDg. Caprajji, whc looks upon 
the arts as a collection of the means nhercby man can 
bring eictemal namre Into harmony with a mysrenoua 
internal nalure, which lie c^ an inward life, has 
adopied the Idea of tliis m^tntment maker, who is at 
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this moment composing an opera. Imagine a sublime 
creaiion in wMch ihe fi:Lar\'els of visible citalioii aie 
rvproduct^d with immeasurable groodeuri lightness, 
rapidity, and breadth, in which the sen*iations are infi- 
nite, and to which ccitain privilcfied nalurc*, endowed 
with a divine power, can penetrate — then you will 
have ao idea of the ecaratic delighu of which C;itaneo 
und Capraja, poets in their own cyea only^ <ii3C0iirsed 
wi earnestly. But it is inie a[so that as soon as a man^ 
in the sphere of mo[^ nature, ovcHitcp^ tlie liinitii within 
which plft£tic works are produced by the process of 
Imitation, w enter ifilo the kingdom, whoLly spiritual, 
of abatractiona, where evtfrything is viewed in it:! 
essence aad in the otniiipOEence of results, that nma is 
no bnger undecalood by onlinaiy iDtctlccLs, 



The foregoing paragraph, rather inflated and 
tortuous ill style. wa.s thiirooghly disliktd by the 
great critic Saintc-Bcuvc, who never wojld recog- 
nize the great genius of Balzac, the romantic 
rather than the realist in this book. The com- 
poser referred to must be Gambara, for Massi- 
mtlla Doni, after t!ie desth of the Duke tif 
Catanco, weda young Varcse and assists the 
unfortunate Gombara in Paris. Massimilla 
Doni was finished May 2^, 1S39. Its conclud- 
ing paragraph is a tnasieqjiecc of irony. After 
the love of Varese and MassimilU came the 
usual anti-ciimax. Balsac writes, tn a passage 
of unexampled splendor: "The peris, nymphs. 
fairies, sylphs of the olden time, the muses of 
Greece, the marble Virgins of the Certosaof Pavia, 
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surprise for some — loved Wagner, Wnew Wag- 
ner. Why not ^ Slylc for him was a question 
of intensity, and what is Wagner if not intense? 
And Daudet was no mean critic. He could 
recognize the unchanging 9Hoi of Hugo, and the 
rniracblous gift of trjiisformtng himself that 
gave to Balzac the power of multitudinous crea- 
tion. He could speak of Georges Rodenbach as 
" the most exquisite and refined of poets and 
prose writers, moist and dripping with his Flem- 
ish fogs, a writer whose sentence has the ten- 
der effect of belfries against the aky and the 
soft golden hue of reliquaries and stained 
glasB windows." Friedrich Nietzsche was '"that 
admirable writer with a surprising power for 
destruction"; while m Ihscn's WilJ Duck he 
found "the indiu'rubber laugh, the Jaugh of 
Voltaire congealed by Pomeranian sleet." The 
reading of Dostoievsky's Crime and Punish- 
ment was a '* crisis of his mind " ; and for Tol- 
stoy he always entertained a warm admiration. 
After Turg^nicff died ^ome alleged souvenirs 
of bb were published and gave Daudet exquis- 
ite unhappiness, for he had loved the man and 
extolled the artist. M, Halperine-K:iminsky 
cleared up the mystery by proving that Tnr-* 
g^nicfl had never written the oEfenaive para- 
graphs. They were really not of serious importj 
consisting of several free criticisms about the 
realistic gnjup to which Daudet belonged. As I 
remember, Turgdnieff is reported to have said that 
I So 
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much of the work of Daudet, the de Goncourts, 

Zoia, and a few others smelt of the lamp- Yet 
this simple phrase caused Daudct pain, for he 
prided himselE on his spontaneity of style, his 
freedom from use of the ftle. Possibly, Turg^- 
nieff — and Lhis U pure conjecture on my part — 
knew of Dandei's opinions touching upon what 
he called " Russian pity, which is limited to 
criminals and low women." He named it a 
''sentimental monstrosity," and for that reason 
depreciated the " rousing fanatidsni and actual 
halliicinationa of the Ru5sian Dickens" — Doa- 
toTevsky, 

But Alphonse Daudet and nrnsic f His son, 
Leon, tells ns much in his filial mefimirs. "His 
car," says this pious and admirable biographer, 
" had a delicacy and correctness most exquisite- 
Thence came his passion for music, which was 
made an aid and assistance to bis labors. He 
ah* at his table irk his working room. My 
mother is at the piano in the next room, and 
the music of Moiart, Beethoven. Schumann, or 
Schubert follows, one after the other, and ex- 
cites or calms the imagination of the writer. 
' Music is another planet.' *1 adore all music, 
the commonest as well as the loftiest.' But no 
mar coultl analyze and understand better the 
masters of harmony, no man lauded the genius 
of Wa^gner in more splendid terms or more brill- 
iant iumgcs : 'The conquest by Wagner and the 
philosophers.'" 
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iau3ct oflcr came home with wet eyes after 
a concert, and wc arc told that bis voice was 
delicate and penetrating when he hummed the 
tune* of Prov(?nce- Hi* iiitimale musiL'al friends 
were Raoul Pugno, the pianist, Bi^et, and Ma^ 
scnct. In ktcr years Ilahn, the "little Hahn/' 
a composer of songs, often visited him, and he 
dearly loved the mad music of the Hungarian 
gypsy orchestras. We all recall his fondness 
for the pastoral pijjc^ and Valniafcur, tliat thrice 
unhappy Valmafour urged in Ihc pursuit of 
a hopeless fantastic love by an avaricious 
sister' I have often wondered who sat for the 
portrait of De Potter in Sapbo. It was possi- 
bly a composite of Gounod, Bizet, and Massenet, 
though the figure of the love-stricken com- 
poser seems to fit Gounod better than the 
Others — Gounod at the epoch of Georgiana 
Wekion. 

That Daudct's car for verbal harmonies was 
of the finest there can be no doubt, after read- 
ing this: " It scema that the phrase, as Chiteau- 
briand uses it, has preserved the rhythm and 
movement of the sea; the rush of his mses 
comes from the farthest line of the horizon ; 
their return is broad, quiet, majestic. Another 
example of sensitivene&s to the period in writ- 
ing, (Wistave Flaubert^ is thi? only one present- 
ing, in ihc same degree as ChiteaubrJaad, that 
verbal wealth which gives a sensuous satisfac- 
tion to one's mind when reading." 
1S2 
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Of Wagner he said: — 

Wagner was a phenomenon tr\ ihis century jtist 
t» he will be one in the time to cornt;. and no gnc 
is more fruitful than he in remarks of every sort. 
. - . He was a man belonging to another age. 
Ncvcilhcleas, he found a way to our nerves and our 
brains far more easily than one would have thought, 
IE imaginaiion has repie^enlativesi be was one of the 
giants, A Northern imaj*! nation, it is tnic,on which 
all the beanries and faults of the North have left 
thcfr impress, lie insists, he insist,* with violence 
and tenacity, be insists so pitilessly I He is afraid 
that wc haven't understood. That language of 
motives which he has imagined, and of which he 
makes such magnificenl uscj has the fault of leaving 
ufl very often with an impression of weariness. . p . 
Stilly it was absolutely necessary for him to invent 
Ihat syslfin of motives. . . . His chaiacters seem 
clothed in sotind. ... In Richard Wagner the 
imagination is so representative and violent rhat it 
saturates bis work to overflowing with all the rounds 
of nature and leaves a limited space for the episodes. 
The passion between Tristan and Isolde pUmgcs into 
the liimnlt of the ocean which overwhelms it; then 
it appears on the surface, then it plunges under 
again* One invincible power raises the waves and 
the souls by a single movement. In the poem, 
water, fire, the woods, the blossoming and mystic 
mcidow, the holy spot become the more powerful 
characters, In this paganism of to-day all nature 
has become divine. 

WagQer*a pantheism has never been sufli- 
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deody reaJbod. For mt lib draraaa deal with 
tfae dcDtstal forccft, istltcf tbati vjtb men ood 
wocDCSL Daudet cridentlr recogtuzed dtts fact 
Wagner was a pftgan. The romaDcer tasrs: 
" Vour geacntioD b accusDomcd lo tbe»c splen- 
dora, this tutrcnt of hcrojbia aod life, but yoa 
canEiot prcacDt to your £aiM7 tbc iroprcssion 
wliicb that muak excrctsed on men ci my age. 
, , , There b everything in Wagner, , , . 
Turnifiit hb face toward Gayety he wrote the 
Mcblcntnger ; tuming toward Pain, Love, Dealh, 
the MtHUr<A Goethe, be wrote Tristan imd Isolde. 
Ke made use of the entire human pianoforte, and 
the entire auperbumaa pianoforte. Cries* tears* 
the dititorlion of despair, the trtzkltng of water 
over rocks, the sough of the wind in the trees, 
frightiul rcmorve, the song of the shepherd and 
the trumpets of war ^ his tremendou? iniagma- 
tUm ih always ai white heat, and always ready." 
Daudet wi&cly refuses to discuss Wagner's 
mcthoda : — 

Let hii isethodN remain in the dark like his 
orchcrstTL H . . That Jriiagmauun of his, feverish 
iirid eu:eiiftive, has hm only renovated nntisic bui has 
■Uo ov*rrwhclmrd pCM:try and philmo|ihj'. Allhough 
ihuorica di»quicl mci stiJl 1 feci them creenbling ir 
Wiigjipr behind «ach one of bis heroes. The gods 
talk ol llic-ir di^nliny And of the conflict of Uut dc^.v 
liny with the d«filirky of men; they talk of ancient 
I'liUf in a wuy that iA 4oinf?[lmt!S obscure, but with 
A rush nnd n ^f^ thcit make one forget to qu<^tioti 
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ihcm. It is the famous wall nf tlie L^g^fiHlc des 
Sk6ctcSi crowded with ihe lubas and the trumpets ol 
Sachs, (umultuous and glittering m their mass, 

ll is qujt^ possible that Wagner desired to h&vQ 
characters of a size suned to their surroundings, 
and thai one would leel uncomfortable while consid- 
ering ordinary men who should be viclims oif the 
Ocean of Tristan or otf the Forest of Siegfned. 
What difference docs it make ? He succeeds in 
mo^'ing us with these superterrestrial passions. In 
Trbtan humanity play-> a largi;r (>art. These are 
our own wounds vrhich are bleeding in ihc de^h ol 
the loverSn wonnris that [he sncred spear, which the 
hero brings back with him, shall never hcaU 

It wiJl be seen that these arc the utterances 
cf a man who has poikdctcd music as well as 
felt it deeply. He knew Wagner, and was a 
welcome visitor at Wahnfried. " Daudet pleases 
me much/' Wagner once saitl. Tlie openly 
cjcprcssed admiration of this cultured Frcnch- 
raan must have flattered the composer greatly. 
Because Daudet admired Wagner, his percep- 
tion oi Beethoven's greatneBs was not bkirred. 
He puts The case succinctly ; '* It were better U> 
say that the masterpiece by Beethoven being 
more concentrated and closely woven malces a 
total impression upon you in a much shorter 
time than do*?^ a drama with its necessary stops 
and changes of scenery and delays for explana- 
tion," This in answer to his son Leon^ who 
had asserled that the emotions aroused by a Bee- 
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^iDuvAti fljrmpboDy include "a deeper and rarer 
quiity '" thati those evoked by the Ring. 

The elder Daudet finds that Wagner is satu- 
rated by nature and nature's sounds : — 

His orchestral putts ctsdle aT)d swing rue 1o uid fro* 
Hb gc^nLteJid^ aad power cau^c mc.' lo pa:i& witliiii a 
few hours Ihrough themost powerful erootiona — eroo- 
lioQs, in fact, for which no one an fail lo be grateful 
forever to ihc man who has otcited them, because 
the/ reveal our mn^jr depths la ourselves, 1 bv« and 
admire Bci^tluiven also for the wide and pciweful land- 
scapca whith he knows how l*> open tip in the soul of 
sound. iLilian mime enchants me, nnd in Rossini I 
eipericDCC that cuiraotdinary in^prcMiion of niclEin- 
choly an^ish which an excess of Ute gives ub- There 
is luo micch freniy, hjo mucih mavement; it is as xf 
one were trying to escape from death. 1 odcre Men- 
delsEohn and his dslicioua pictures of nature in the 
Scotch and Italian syznphonici. Tliere are certain hoiira 
toward nigblfiilt when the soul of SchumauQ torments 
roe, . . . But in rumber them all wotiM he to never 
KuL I have lived through the power of nousic ; I am 
ft dweller upoD its planet. 

Now all this is qnite satisfymg when one 
realizes that Daudct, in his love for music, stepa 
out of the French literary tradition. French 
writers, even chose of this cenluryT have never 
been fanatics for music, Stendhal and Baudelaire 
excepted — Baudelaire who discovered Wagner 
to France. 1 cannot recommend Stendhal as a 
musicaJ guide. Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, 
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Gautier, Alfred de Vfgny, de Musset» Flaubert, 
Dumas fils^ Zola, the de Goncourts — the 
brothers secretly abominated music- -this mixed 
company was rot fond of (he heavenly ntald- 
CaCidle Mofid^s is 'a, WagneriatJ, and m his 
evanescent way Paul VerUine was affected by 
melody. He wrote a magnificent and subtle 
sonnet on Parsifal, Perhaps it was what the de- 
spiser of Kiiodry stood for rather than Wagner's 
music that set vibrating the verbal magic of 
this Chopin of the Gutter, Villier de I'hlc 
Adam was another crazy Wagnerian, played 
excerpts on the piano, had his music performed 
at his own deathbed, and sketched in a book of 
Ills the figure of Usst as Triboulet Bonhomet, 
Huysmans. of Flemish descent has made a close 
ctudy of church music and the old ecclesiastical 
modes in En Route and in several others of 
his remarkable books. The younger Parisian 
writers arc generally musk lovers. 

How well Daudct understood that elusive 
quaDtity, the artistic temperament^ may be scon 
»«* this bit of analysis : " Neither sculptor, nor 
painter represents anything which did not emt 
bcfure in thi: world. It (s somewhat different 
in regard to music. But> looking at things a 
Uttic closer, music is the lofty manifestation of a 
harmony, the models for which exist in oature. 
NevcTthdess the writer, the painter, the poet. 
the sculptor, and the musician, whenever their 
work bears them honestly along, believe honestly 
1^1 
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ttu tbey are adding to the worid something 
vhkb dkt oot exist before their time. SubUnie 
Uliisloot" 

On thtt dear, critical note let us Icarc tbc 
always dc&gbtful wnter, the once cbarniiiig 
nan. " Oh, Daudet, ^€St 4t ia S^rJ&r^isM f" 
cries the author o( Evelyn Inoes. Yes, bur U 
not /a houiliahaisi^ a fasdnaliDg dish, especially 
when a master cktf has prepared it i 



GEORGE MOORE 
I 

EVELYH EirSCES 

Thtr« must be Ji beyond^ Ir W^^er 1h«rc is nooe^ 
He i^ loo pcr/rcL Never smcc the worlil bc^D Jtd IQ 
artiEt rcalbe himself u> perfectl^r He achieved all b« d^ 
sired, therefore uoQcthiag ia vaating. — Gboroe Moorb* 

At last a novel with some intelligent criticism 
of music — George Moore's Evelyn lanes. 

For years I have browsed amidst the herbage 
oS^red by writets of musical Action, ^nd usually 
have found it bitter 3Ji<^ unprofitable. Wc all 
smile now at the inflated sen liaKnuIi tics of 
Charles Auchester, and shudder at the mistakes 
of the literary peraon when dealing with muaical 
themes, Jessie Fothergill's The First Violin is 
very prelly, hut it ts badly written and reek» 
o( Teutonic Schwiinnerei . The characters arc 
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the corventional puppets of fiction, armed with 
3. condMctofs stick, and vicliu bow, instead oi 
sword, cloak, and dagger. A novel dealing 
with genuine mu.sica.1 figures has yet to be 
written, so George Moore's Evelyn lunes is an 
attempt in the right direction. The book is full 
of faults, but at least it deals sanely with music, 
and coutains !4everal very ac-ute crititzrsms of 
Wdgucr's music, acute without being tcjo liter- 
ary or loo tcchnical- 

Whenever I read a novel by George Moore I 
feel like dividing the English-speaking world 
into three parts : those who read Mij<jic and like 
him — a determined and growing class ; those who 
read him Etnd hate liim — a very much larger 
class; and those who never heard of him- — to 
this class belong the admirers of Marie CorelU, 
Hall Caine. and Sienkiewicz, Yet for certain 
young men every stroke of his pen has a hieratic 
signihcanceH I remember well when the Con- 
fessions of a Young Man appeared. With what 
eagerness was it not seized upon by a small 
section of the conimimity» a section thai repre- 
sented the vanguard of a new movement and 
recognized a fellow^ecadent, George Moor« 
may be truthfully called the Inrst of the English 
decadents — I mean the Verlaine crop of the 
cariy eighties, not the gifted gang that painted 
and sonneted under the name ol the Pre- 
Raphaelitic Brotherhood. 

It was George Moore who first brought to 
td9 
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England's shores the " poisonous honey of 
France," In his Confessions were criticisraji of 
acuity and several positive discoveries. He it 
was who introduced Arthur Rimbaud and Vcr- 
Jaine. Julca Laforguc and Gustavc Kahn, to a 
public that speediJy forgot them. To read these 
Confessions to-day is like stirring up stale musk. 
There is an odd commingle men t of ca.viare and 
perfume in ihc book, and its author evidently 
had more to say. 

He said it in A Mummer's Wife^ one of the 
strongest, most disagreeable books I ever read- 
But, while the hands were Moore's, the voice 
was 2ola*s. Moore has always been the victim 
of mcthoda. He has dissected Tolstoy, Tur- 
giniefl, Flaubert, Balzac, and the de Goncourts 
to see how they do the trick; and as he pes* 
sesses in a raru degree the mocking-bird voice, 
his variuus hooks were at first echoes of his pas- 
sionate dclvinga in the minds of others. A 
Mummer's Wife dealt with the En^hsh sta^e — 
certain phases of it. It was Zola Angliciied. 
Then followed the trilogy nf brutal naturalistic 
novels, Spring Daya, A Modem Lover, and 
Mike Fletcher, the last being the biggest. The 
writer exploited to the full his love for what he 
concaved to be the real, and there are certainly 
many tolling passages in Mike Fletcher. To- 
day A Modern Lover is recognized as a very 
truthful study ot artialic London, the London 
thai paints and goes to picture galleries, The 
190 
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new man — he waa very new then to the 
younger men — had the gilt of gripping your 
band with cbaiy» withal powerful, fingers. He 
forced you in look at certain surfaces and st^e 
them the way he saw ttiem. Because nature 
had imposed upon him rcstricttons, he strove 
earnestly to see more clearly, and by dint ot 
bard gazing he did see, and saw some extraor- 
dinary things. 

Having studied Germinie Lacerteux until he 
had mastered her, George Moore transposed 
her into the Icey of Fielding. His Esther 
Waters, by far simpler and healthier than the 
rest, is the Goncourts' gutter-martyrj Germinie 
Lacerteux, done into Englishn But it is admL^ 
rably done, and the paraphrase became known 
to the novel-reading world. There was a brief 
silence, and Celibates appeared. And there 
were things performed within its pages that sent 
shivers to your stomach. An outrageous theme 
was fashioned superbly. One slory was a re- 
currence to Moore's favorite subjeclj the Roman 
Catboiic church. Whether he is a Catholic or 
not, I cannoL say, but the church literally ob* 
HCBses him. Her ritual dominates his vision, 
and, like a sickly woman, he loves to finger the 
georgeous livery of the Lord, He continually 
returns to this topic. He is exercised, almost 
baunted, by Ibe notion that outsidn of her pale 
salvation is impoasiblc. " What if this be true?" 
cries George Moore, as he arises from his mid- 
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night bed, fearing the dark and looking for some 
sign of a dnwnl 1 suppose, being 3. product of 
our times, he enjoys this acrobaric flirting and 
balancing on the rope of faith swung over the 
chasm o£ doubt and despair. Religion is one of 
hifi leading motives, art the other. 

The new story deals with several episodes id 
the life of a singer She is the daughter of a 
devotee of archaic music and archaic instru- 
ments. She has a voice, but her father b so 
abiyorbed in the revival of Palestiina, of Vittorta, 
of old English writers, of the Plain Chant, that 
he peglccts the girVs vocal possibilitirs. She 
plays the viola da gamba and sings at sighL 
Her mother was a celebrated operahc singer, of 
chaste life and cotoratura tastes. She died be- 
fore the girl was developed. The dreamy father, 
the high-strung, ambilioua girl, a dreary home 
at Dulwich, near London* and a rich baronet of 
musical tastes, crazy for notoriety in Loodoa 
musical life, — and you may imagine the rest. 

Evelyn goes to Pari* with him — and with a 
certain Lady Duckic as a chaperon. The scene 
at Marchesi'a — for of course Madame SavclU 
is Marches] — is capitally done, and there is a 
Henry James lightness of touch and humor in 
the description of Lady Duclcle and her dJelikc 
of Wagner's music* 

" No, my dear Owen," she cried, " I am not a 

heretic, for I recognise the greatness of the 

music, and I could hear it with pl^sure If il 
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were confined to the orchestra; biiF I can find 
no pleasutf: in lisleiiin^ to a voice trying to ac- 
company 3. hundred matiuments. I beard Lo- 
hengrin last season. I was in Mrs, Ayre's box 
— a charming woman — her husband is an Amer- 
ican, but he never comes to London. 1 pre- 
sented her at the last Di^wing Room. She had 
a supper party afterward, and when she asked 
me what I'd have to cat, I said, 'Nothing with 
wings! . . . Oh, that SwanT *' 

Now, this is distinctly witty, and it is a pity 
that we get only a mere sketch of this chatty 
body. 

Without explaining ths processes, Evelyn be- 
comes a great singer, a great interpreter of 
Wagner; and it 'm precisely this hiatus that de- 
prives mc of much pleasure. 1 dislike these 
persons in ficlion who have become full-tledgcd 
artists at the turning of a page. Mr. Moore w'as 
treading upon dangerous ground, and he knew 
it; so he wisely omitted the study years, Evelyn, 
whose character shows little growth, conquers 
London, and at last goes to her father to ask hia 
pardon. This episode is the strongest and most 
original in the book Indeed, T cannot recollect 
anything in English fiction like it, She falls at 
his feet and is Bninnhildc kneeling to Wotan. 
As she phrases her petition for pardon she acts, 
consciously or unconsciously, the third act of 
Die Walk tire ; "War es so schmahlich?" she 
mentally implores, and the simple instnimeat< 
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maker Is vanquished. It is very subtle, and the 
dual nature of the lyric a.riist ts cIcarJy indica-ted, 
But such a father, such a daughter! If you 
were to ask me frankly if a girl could sacrifice 
evcrythiDg for art 1 wouldas frankly reply, Ves; 
lors of them have- I have met a dozen myself. 
Moore does not believe that the moral sense can 
flourish in an artistic atmosphere. Perhaps he 
is right Evelyn ia dissatisfied v;ith success. 
Her nature is too complex to find gratification 
in the society of Sir Owen Ashen A new man 
looms up. lie is dark, has teeth, \s a mystic, a 
Koacicrucian, perhaps a diabolist. He is a Celt 
and is composing to a Celtic legend a great 
music-drama; his musical forms are antique, 
and he wiaa Evelyn, after the first piirfunnancc 
of [aoldc. This scene caused all the bellboys 
of literature to cry " horrors ! '* I confess, how- 
ever, that the second love is incomprehensible. 
It is entered into in too cold-blooded a manner 
Sht: becomes still more dissatisfied, and after 
a week of itisomnia her early religious beliefs 
get the uppermost, and she goes to confession. 
But you feel that she has only met a third will 
stronger than her own. A Monsignor Mostyn, 
the best male portrait of the book, forces bcr 
to bend her knee to God, and she goes into con- 
ventual retreat. We get a few closing chapters 
— dreary ones — devoted to convent life, and 
then Evelyn goes forth once more into the 
world. 
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Her character is exceedingly well drawn, al- 
though I must jjrotest against the overloading 
of page after page with elaborate psychologizing. 
Moore has deserted the brutal simplicities of hia 
earlier mannar tor a Bourgel-Hke ehovelling of 
arid psychical details upon your wearied brain. 
The stoiy btcomes hazy, the main figure oebu- 
lous- At every step tn the latter half of the book 
1 detect Joris KarcE Huysmans and his En Route. 
Evelyn Innes becomes a feminine Durtal, sick 
of life, afraid of God- There is too much pad- 
ding in the shape of discussions about early 
church music — more Huysmans f Huysmans'a 
practice of cataloguing is very monotonous. 
Vet it is the best thing in the way of a literary 
performance that George Moore has accom- 
plished* The style is decomposed, but it is 
melodious, tiexiblen smooth, and felicitous. One 
can sec that he knows his Pater. 

Mr. Moore had used to advantage his knowl- 
edge of the London mu.sical set. Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch may have sat for a portrait of 
Evelyn's father. Mr. Dolmetsch is a player 
on the harpsichord and spinet- But who is 
Evelyn Innes ? That is a dangerous question. 
Possibly she is a composite of Melba, Calv^, 
Eamcs, and Nordica- Oddly enough^ she gets 
a tia^a^ preseuted to her by the subscribers of 
the opera at New York I Of course this points 
to Nordica, but Nordica could never read music 
at sight, — you remember the one thousand piano 
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rehearsals for Tristan, — and so that clew is mis* 
kadiog. Perhaps the author may enlighten the 
musical world some day. Lady Grimalkin ts 
cermnly intended for l^dy de Grey. 

Sir Owen Asher — he may be one side of George 
Moore himself — is well painted in the begia- 
ning, but the colors soon fade. He is n bore, 
with his agrosticism, his vanity, and his lack of 
backbone. He treated Evelyn too delicately. 
A Ittsty reproof is what ihe yonng woman moftt 
needed- Her chuichly, sentimental vaporing* 
wouJd then have been dissipated, and she might 
have thrown a clock at her admirer's head- 
Such things have been known to happen in the 
life of a prima donna. Sir Owen starts a Wag- 
nerian Review, Could Mr, Moore have meant 
the Earl of Dysart? Ulick Dean is said to be 
drawn partially from Yeats, the mystic; but 
the music criticism sounds to me very like the 
doughty Runciinan's. There is a manager with 
a toothache, who is almost funny, and there ia 
a rehearsal of Tannhauser, in which the ques- 
tion of cuts is discussed- Here is a sentence 
that reveals the depth of Mr, Moore's knowl- 
edge of music: — 

'* According to Mr. Innes, Bach was the last 
composer who had distinguished between A 
sharp and B f^ai. The very principle of Wag- 
ner's music is the identification of the two 
notes," Why ? In the name of the Chromatic 
Fantasia, why? 
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I confess I am rather tired of convent scenes. 
The befit I ever read in latter-day novels is in 

Mathilde Serao's Fantasy, Mrs, Craigie, in 
The Schools for Samls, '*does '* a convent, and 
now Moore, The Roman Catholic problem, 
too, is overdone, Mrs. Humphry Ward, in 
her polemical pamphlet which she calls a novel, 
Helbeck of Baimisdale» indulges id numerous 
speculations of the sorL George Moure loves 
the rich trappings and the pomp of ceremonial 
in the charch. But its iteration is an artistic 
mistake. Indeed, his book goes off into mid- 
air in the lalter halL The first is fascinating. 
The discussion of the various schools of singing 
is valuable, and while at no place does he ex- 
hibit the marvellous virtuosity displayed by 
d'Annuneio in his exposition of Tristan and 
Isolde, there are many jewelled pages of descrip- 
tive writing. The book is permeated with all 
manners of pessimism from Omar to Schopen- 
hauer, and life is discussed from the viewpoints 
of the ascetic and the epicurean. 

Mr. Moore is an artist. His vision is just, 
and he is a better workman than he was: his 
sense of form is matured, although his faults 
of construction are easily detected. He has 
caught the righ! atmosphere; he is still master 
of moods, and he has attempted and nearly 
succeeded in spilling out the soul of a singer 
for our inspection, — the soul of the selfish, 
ambitious prima donna, for there is no denying 
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that Kvclyn, despite her leader conscience, 
waa icl^ah and a fascinating creature, mastered 
by every passing whim, and a woman utterly 
incapable of developing mentally without mas- 
CuUne a&sistance. Mr. Moore, then, has given 
us the type of ihz opera singer, and I forgive 
him pages of solemogaited writing, Alaa I that 
it should be as he writes. But it is. He says 
some thinga that go very deep, and there arc 
manv exquisite touthes, 

This uovelist's attitude towards Wagner's 
music 13 well eitprcssed in John Norton, the 
second of the three tales m that uncommonly 
strong book called Celibates. Here is another 
self-re velalion : — 

Wagner reminds mc of a Turk lying amid the 
houris promised by the Prophet to the Faithful — 
eyes iiiceiist^d by kohl^ lips and filmoitd nails in- 
carnadine, the languor o( falling hair and the Ian- 
guor of scert burning In silver dtshes, and all 
around subdued color, embroidered stu^s, bronze 
tamps triced with inscrutable designs. Never a 
biealh of pure air, not even when ihe scene changes 
to the terrace overlooking the dark river, . . , min- 
arets flrd the dome reflected in the lide and in a 
sullen sky, reaching almost to the <;arth, the dome 
and behind the dome a yellow moon — a carven 
moon, s^Lthout fainieNt aufeole, a voluptuous moon, 
mystcnously marked, a moon liko a Creole, hor hand 
upon the circle of her breast ; and through the tor- 
rid twilight of (he gaiden the ^oimd of fountains, 
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like flutes far away, breathing lo the sky Iht sor- 
row of the wiiier-liljes. And in the dusky f<iUftge, 
in whkh a blue and orange evening diea, gitama the 
color of fTuit — dun-cobred bananas^ purple and yeU 
Uiw grape?;, Uie elrserl -scrnt of dates, the motley 
morbidity ftf figa, the passion of red pomepranalcs. 
shining like stars, through a duller of leaves, where 
the light makca a secret way. Ajid through all the 
color and perfutue of twilight, of fruity oi fiowers, 
Cometh the maddening inLirnmr of fountains. At 
lost the silence is broken by the thud of an over-ripe 
fruit that has suddenly broken from its stalk, . . . 
Now 1 arn alJvc to the music* all has ceased but it ; 
I am conscious of nothing else. Now tt ha£ got me \ 
I am in its power ; I am as a trembling prey held in 
the teeth and claws of a wild animal. The muaic 
creeps and catches, and with cruel claws and amo^ 
rous tongue it feeds upon my flesh ; my blood i$ 
drunken^ and, losing grasp upon my suborned soul, 
, , , I tremble, 1 expire. 

II 

Sister Tsrbsa 

Rraiostoff !e nnl lean -ituiT : the hrainstufT nf fiction !* 
irtern^i] history, and to suppo&e ii dull i& (be proioucdest 
of enorsp — George Meredith. 

What makes Moore's case so peculiarly his 
own is his unlikcness to our preconceived notion 
of an Irishman. No man of genius rcscmblca 
his country men; so wc find Burke, SwUt, George 
Moore, with few of the characteristics ascribed 
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to Irfahmen and wits. TTiey were and arc not 
Jolly world lovers, rollicking sports of itie son 
LcvcT loved lo paint. Tom Moore and hia rose- 
water poetry, Richard Bhnsley Sheridan and 
hj£ glossy smartness, hit the popular notion 
of what an Irish poet, playwright, and man of 
letters should be. 

Now George Moore U far from being an Irish- 
man in that sense — this prose poet who is at once 
mystical and grosi. Vet he is a Celt, and lately 
he has developed a restless spirit, a desire Co 
flee the Anglo-Saxon and his haunts. It is the 
"homing" instinct oi the Celt — after forty 
years cf a^e men of talent return to their tribe. 
And Mr Moore is fast becoming an Irishman 
among Imhmea. Here is tlic newest incarna- 
tion of ihia feminine soul — perverse and femi- 
nine, be admits he is — which, warlike, takca and 
retains the most subtle and powerful impressions. 
The readers of his early books knew him as a, 
ShcJley worshipper, then a digger among the 
romantic literature o( 1830, finally a follower of 
Zolx So after Flowers of Passion [1877) we 
got Pagan Poems (1S81), and with A Modern 
Lover (1883) began his prose trilogy, devoted 
to the young man. This was followed in 1884 
by A Mummer's Wifc^ Literature at Nurse 
<iS8s), A Drama in Muslin {18S6), Pamell and 
His IsUnd (1887), A Mere Accident (1887), 
Confessions of a Young Man (i888\ Spring 
Day5(r8SS), Mike Fletcher (1S89). Impressions 
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and Opinions* 1 800), Vain Fortune (rSgo). Mod- 
em Painting (iS93)» The Strike at Arlinfiford, 
a play (1^93)* Esther Waters (1S94). Celibates 
(1^95), Evel>n Iniies (i8gSX The Bending of 
the Dough, a play (1900). He also collaboraleO 
in 1894 w^ith Mrs. Craigic m a little comedy 
called Journeys End in Lovers" Meerini*. which 
was written for Ellen Terry, and UndlJed Fields 

Mr- Moore was bom in 1857, the aon of the 
late George Hctiry Moorc> M,?., of Moore Hall, 
County Mayo, Ireland, He was educated at 
Oscott College, near Birmingham, and sttrdied 
ait in Paris, so his expatriation was practical and 
complete. He once haled his native land and 
hated its reUgion. Yet 1 know ot few writera 
whose books, whose mind, are so tormented by 
Catholidsm, He may insnlt the church in A 
Drama in Mualiii — one of the most veracious 
documents of Irish social history in the eighties 
— and through the mouth of Alice Barton. But, 
like the moth and the flame, he ever circles 
ubout the Roman Catholic religion. It would be 
urfair to hold a man responsible for the utter- 
ances of hia characters, nevertheless there is a 
peculiarly personal cadence in all that Mr, 
Moore writes, which makes his problem, like 
that of HuysniiiLis, a fascinating one. The 
George Moore of Mike Fletchef and the George 
Moore of Sister Teresa are very different men. 
Mike Fletcher^ for me the first rfrile man in 
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English fiction since Tom Jones, may please 
some critics more tbaii Evely^n Insies turned 
nun, lor of Mikc^on could not sayin McTcdith's 
words: ''Men may have rounded Seraglio 
Point; they have not yet doubled Cape Turk." 
Mike never rounded Seraglio Point ; while of 
Evelyn, you dimly feci that she is always 
"ftddling ha^rmonics on the strings o£ sensu- 
alism-" Yes, George Moore ts returning to the 
tribe ; he is Irish ; he is almost Roman Catho- 
lic — and the man is often mote interesting 
than his books- Not to know them all is to miss 
the history of artistic London during the lost 
quarter of a century. 

In the preface of the English edition of Sister 
Teresa Mr, Moore writes: — 

I found I h»Ld completed a great pile of Ms.^ and 
one day it occurred to mc to coosidcr the length of 
this Ms, To my sHrprise I found I had writlCTi at>oul 
150,000 words, and had only finished the fir^t half of 
my fitory. I explained my dIfFicultif a to my publUher, 
suggesting that 1 shouM end the chapter I vjns then 
wiiliog on what musicians would call 'a fiilt close,' 
and that half the story should be published under the 
tide of Evelyn Innes and half under the ii[!e of Sister 
Tcrcaa> Mr publisher consented, frightened at the 
thought of a novel of a thousand pages — 300,000 
words. Tlie story has not been alu-feii, but the 
text is almost entirely new. No one, perhaps, has 
rewritten a book so completely. T am aware that the 
alteration of a published text i& depcecatcd in the 
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press, but il is diffiralt to iimlerstand why, for have 
Dot Shrtfcespcare and Bakac and Goethe and Wagner 
and Ficigerald rewritten their works ? AmoDg my 
contcicpi>raites. George Meredith and W, B. Ycals 
have followed the exsunple of their illustrious pred- 
ecessors. 



The latter half of the bc»ok ia by no means 

so brilliant, or even so convincing, as the first 
But then its psychology is much finer, and it 
was infinitely harder to handle. F.vei/n was 
bound to taste convent life. Morbid, fatigued 
by Wagner singinf^, trintnphs, social and oper- 
atic, by her two lovers, her stomach deranged by 
dyspepsia, her nerves worn to an irritable thread 
by insomnia — b it any wonder the golden- 
haired girl, with the freckled face, regarded 
convent life as a grccn-blooming oasis in a 
wilderness of lust, vanity, and artificial worldli- 
nessl Yon can see that her mother's spirit 
grows stronger in her every day, that mother 
with the cold eyes and thin lips who lost her 
voice so early in a great career. "The portrait 
of our father or our mother is a sort of crystal 
ball, into which we look in the hope of discover- 
ing our destiny/" Evelyn was tired of love, 
above ail of animal love which dragged her 
soul from God, Ullck, for that reason, was 
more grateful to her. He was a mystic, with 
the dog-cold nuse of mystics, and he soothed 
Bvelyn when Sir Owen had ruffled her with his 
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'Importuaiticfi, wilh hb matcrialtsm. Bui these 
Iwo men soon fatlcaite." the first ^^ad^ed pages 
of the new story; indeed, ihey are lightly 
etched in at the bcal. '* We have only to change 
our ideas to change our fn<M^ds. Our friends 
arc only a more or less imperiect embodiment 
of our ideaa," says Mr. Moore, The feigned 
friend*thip of ihi; two is a tfuly FUuberlian 
note. It recalls a triiit of Charles Bovary, The 
convent of the Passioaist Sisters at Wimbledon, 
however. Is the glowing core of this remarkable 
lale. FoT nuns, for convenes and monasteries, 
the life contemplative, ihis Irish novelist has 
always hivd a d^cp liking. There is John Nor- 
ton in Celibates and there is Lily Voung, who 
Jeft a convent for Mike Fletcher, and then 
we have Agnes Lahens, whose only happiness 
was ill a cUustral life. At one time I believe 
that this writer would have indorsed Nietzsche's 
idea of a monastery for freetbinkers» Didn't 
H- G- Wella suggest a retreat for a Huysmans 
sect? Evelyn Innes, like John Norton, dilly- 
dallied with her innermost convictions. It was 
long before she reahzed that faith is a gift, is a 
£pedal talent, which must be cultivated to a 
perfect flowering. And when she left her 
loverSj when she left the stage, after her father 
died in Rome, — here the long arm of coinci- 
dence is rather nnpleasanlly visible, — when 
ftbe had professed, taken the veil, and became 
Sister Teresa, her former life fell away from her 
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like water, and she was happy, a happy bride of 
Orist — unti] tbe honeymoon was over ; for 
divine nuptials have their honeymoons, their 
cli'illy repulsions, their hours and days of indif- 
ference and despair- And this brings us to 
M. Huysmans, 

Mr. Peck, in his admirable estimate of George 
Moore, — in The Personal Equatbn,^ writes 
that Moore is frankly a decadent, frankly a 
sensualist of the type of Huysmans, whom he 
intensely admires. *'A page of Huysmans." 
exclaims Moore, "is as a dose of opiam, a glaas 
of some exquisite and powerful liqueur, . . . 
Hiiysmans goes to my soul Uke a gold ornament 
of Byzantine workmanship. There is in his 
style the yearning charm of arches, .1 sense of 
rilual. the passiuu of the mural, of the window/' 
And Mr. Peck adds: "Mr. Moore's affinity 
with Huyamans does not go further than a cer- 
tain sensuous sympathy. He could never follow 
him, - . ," Rui he has followed him, followed 
En Route; Huysmans has not only gone to his 
aoul, but to his pen. He once wittily wrote: 
" Henry James went to France and read Tur- 
g^nieff, W. D. Howells stayed at home and 
read Henry James," This might be paraphrased 
thus: Joris Karel Huysmans, thatuniquc disciple 
of Baudelaire, went Co La Trappe and studied 
religion. George Moore, that most plastic-sou led 
Irishman, ^^tiyed at home and sindied Huys- 
oians. This is the precise statement of a truth, 
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HnjsmanszctL Yet Mr. Mwvc haa 

oolr ued Hoy^ouns as & ^das-boftrd — 1» 

tfii^lvr A fmrite e^ re wi oft oE tbe Frtfich 

Witef — for his namiioa of Snter Teresa's 

^orags to coarcnCtBl trHwrinp. He knew, of 

engine, dut be cookt oevcr bope l» mml Httys- 

giaas'a nwirhlriifi, tf aocoCTffart fcriJiad w ac hk - 

plated. fttyte, and ft ouy be coMoaed at odcc 

t)iat Sister Teresa is not so intcase or so ftincera 

^ book as Ea Route. Nowhere^ des^ikc ibo 

^qnitc rcstsnation and Mo^anctti sweetness 

^f Mr, MtMCc's thirty-eighth chapter, b there 

an)'thmg that approaches the power of tbe 

^oodeiftU first chapter in £n Route, with its 

thtiAdefiE^ symphonic dcscriptioa of the ang- 

Eflg of the Dc Profundis. Nor arc Teresa's 

raptures and agooks to be compared to Durtals 

In ihat awfuJ first night at La Trappe. though 

the Irish imier follows the French one closely 

enough. But Moore is tenderer, mote poetic, 

than Huysinans- He has 30 highly individual- 
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ixcd, so completely transposed, his character, 
that to him most only praise be awarded As 
Russell Jacobus iinites, in The Blessedness of 
Egoism, the secret of Goethe's sclf-cullure is 
"the faculty of drawing from everything — ex- 
perience, books, and art — just the element 
required at thai stage of one's growth, and the 
faculty of obtaining, by a clairvoyant iustincL, 
the cxpf^ricricc, the boolc, the work of art which 
contains that needed ckmcntn" This Mr. Moore 
has always done — he confesses to it, to the 
"echo auguries'* of his young manhood. The 
color of his mind is ever changing. It often 
displays the reverberating tbts of a flying-fish 
in full flight 

And his art has benefited by his defection 
from Zola, It has grown purer, more intense. 
As Huysnians says himself m La Bas, "We 
must, in short, foUow the great highway so 
deeply dug out by Zola, but it is also necessary 
to trace a parallel path in the air, another road 
by which we may reach the Beyond and the 
Afterward, lo achieve thus, in one wurd, a spirit- 
ualistic naturalism." Huysmans beUeves Dos- 
tcifevsky comes nearest to this achievement^ 
as Havelock Ellis remarks — DoscoTevsky, who 
was once described by Mr, Moore as a Gahotiau 
with psychL^logical sauce. Rut al that time he 
had not read The Idiot. The Gambler, or L'Ado- 
lescence. 1 find traces of the Russian novelists 
and their flawless art throughout Sister Teresai 
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just &3 the extcroala o( the book— of Ev<^1yn 
InDCfl aIw>^n:caU Flaubert in L'Education 
Sentimirntalc. There are many half^adeucca, 
<;hi[)lcrs tirjsirig on urireso1v«?d ^rmonics, many 
c^Uipsus, ;md all bathed in a peaelraling yet hazy 
atmoKphcrc. Yet his style is clear and rhytli- 
mic, Mr Moore icHs ot subtle things in a simple 
manner — the reyersc cf Henry James's motbod. 
The character drawing is no longer so contra^' 
puntal as in Evelyn Innrs. Hui the convent 
AJStera arc dcHgbtful — the Prigrws^ Mother 
Hilda, and Sister Mary Saiat John. It would 
not be George Moore, however, to miss a tiny 
suggestion of the morbid — though I confess he 
has treated the episode discreetly. But here 
again has Huysmans anticipated him, and also 
anticipated him in Uurtafs revolt against the 
faith, with hts almost uncontro liable desire to 
utter blasphemies in the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament- With a master hand — but alwaya 
the band of a master miniaturist — docs Mr. 
Moore paint cloistered Jife, its futile gossiping, 
Utile failings, heroic sacrifices, and humming air 
of sanctity. There are pages in the book that I 
coLild alinoal swear were written by a nun — so 
real, so intimate, so saturated, arc they with the 
reli|:;ious atmosphere. And the garden, that 
nuns' garden I Whosoever has walked In the 
seqiie*(tered garden of a convent can never quite 
lose the faint sense of swcctaesa. goodness, 
spirituality, and a certain soft comn^union with 
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nature which modulate into the very apccch 
and rhythm of the sisters. AH this atmosphere 
Mr, Moore, whose receptivity is most feminine, 
brings cito his perfumed pages. After the 
fleshly passion, the unrest, of Evelyn Inncs. this 
book has a consoling music of tt^ own- 
It was aiter the convent doors closed that the 
real struggles oT the singer hegiin. Some uf 
them have considerable vraisembiantze, yomc of 
them arc very trivial. The letters sent to Mon- 
signor Most^m. for example, arc rot credible; 
nor are Teresa's rex'oh and subsequent spiritual 
rebtrlh made quite clear. Perhaps Mr Moore 
is &ot yet so strong a believer as Huysmans. 
His words do not carry the intense conviction 
cf the Fleming-Frenchman, who from hia re> 
treat in a Benedictine monastery has given the 
world a ulvid and edifying acemint of St. Lyd- 
wine de Schiedam, that blessed Dutch saint he 
speaks of in Hu Route, first attacked at the 
time of the plague in Holland. "Two boils 
formed, one under her arm, the other above the 
bearL 'Two boi!s, it (s well,* she said to the 
Lord, 'but three would be better in honor of 
the Holy Trinity,' and immediately a third 
pustule broke out on her face/* This eytraor- 
dinary mystic considered herself as an expiatory 
victim for all the sins of the earth. Her suffer- 
ings were finally rewarded. Like John Bunyan, 
she died a " comfortable and triumphant death/' 
A wiiter of Huysmaas's magniriceDi artistry, 
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who can thus transform himself into an humble 
hagtographcr, must indeed have forsworn his 
ways and become impregnated by faith. 

Mr. Moore does not succeed in arousing 
any such poignant and unpleasant impressions. 
Notwithstanding his array of mystical learning, 
his familiarity with the writings of Rtiysbroeck, 
John of the Cross, Saint Teresa, Catharine Em- 
merich, Saint AngeU, and the rest, one cannot 
escape the conviction that it is not all deeply 
felt. Count S. C. de Soissons writes: *" He 
who praises the lascivious ness of Alcibiades 
does not enjoy the pleasure that he had; 
neither du they ejtperience the mystic ecstasies 
of the anchorites of the Thebaid who try to 
parody their saintly liveSn" Even the striking 
account of the Carmelite's profession in Sister 
Teresa is paralleled in En Route. There is not 
so much music talk as in Evelyn Innes, for she 
leaves it5 world of vain and empty sonoridca. 
This much I found in an early chapter. '* In 
Handel there are beautiful proportions ; it is 
beautiful like eighteenth-century architecture, 
but here I can disLover neither proportion nor 
design," Moore referred to a Brahms score, 
which is manifestly absurd. Whatever else 
there may be in Brahms, we are sure to dis 
cover proportion, design. Again, " She remem- 
bered that C^sar Franck's music aEcctcd her in 
much the same way," Shrugging her shoulders, 
she said, "When I listen 1 always hear some- 
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thing beautiful, only I doTi'i listen/' I fear 
Mr. Moore has succumbed again to the blan- 
dishing voice of Ulick Dean Runciman 1 

And how docs il all end, the psychic adven- 
tures of this Wagner singer turned run, this 
woman who ''discovered two instincts in her- 
self — an inveterate sensuality and a sincere 
aspiration for a apiritual life"? She loses her 
voice, like her mother, and after relinquishing all 
idea of escaping from the convent — not a well- 
developed moDve — she settles down to teach- 
ing voice and piano. Sir Owen Asher no longer 
troubles her; Ulick Dean has c^'aporated, or 
perhaps crumbled to dust, like an imheeding 
Brann if he had touched the early chores of 
real life. No one from the outside world visits 
her but Louise, Mile. Helbrun, the Brangaene 
of her Tristan and Isolde days. To the evanes* 
cent bell booming of their distant past goes the 
conversation of the friends. It is not so de- 
pressingly real, not so moving, as the last words 
of Fr^d^ric Moreau and Deslauriers in the coda 
to L'Education ScnlimciUalc, — tliat most per- 
fect of fictions,— but is melancholy enough. 
"Our fate is more like ourselves than we are 
aware," and in the last analysis Evelyn's fate 
suits hen As a singer she talked too much like 
a music critic; as Sister Teresa, too much 
like a sophbt in a nun's bablt. She was from 
the start a female theologian. Her conscience 
was more to her than her lovers. She was 
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never quite ID earnest, always a Utile inhtiman, 
and I for one can contemplate with equaniinity 
her unmurcmcnt until her final "packing up" 
for death and lis duaty h)i>ooti3m. After 
reading the story I was tempted to repeat 
Rcuaii'd remark* on AmkI, — quoted by Er- 
ncat Newman in his Wagnen — " He spcaits of 
sin, of salvation, of redemption, and coever^ion, 
as If these things were realities/" I wonder if 
Mr. Moore did not feel that way sometimes! 

But the book is full of brainstufT. It is also 
a book with a soul, fn it George Moore's art is 
come to a spiritual and consummate blossoming. 
Alter reading such a passage of sustained 
music as the following I am almost: indlned 
to make an expiatory pilgrimage to the drab 
city on the Liiley, to make of Dublin a critic's 
Canossa; and in the heated^ mean streets, and 
in sable habiliments of sorrow, beat my breast 
without Mr, Moore's abode, crying aloud, 
" Pcccavi/' But would I be forgiven for all 
that 1 have said about the noble, morbid, di> 
quieting, and fascinating art of George Moore, 
the Irish Huysmans? Here is a passage exe- 
cuted with iniiomparable bravura. Ulick Dean 
speaks ; — 

To keep her soul he said she must fly ftom the dty, 
wiicie men lose titeir soub in ihc ritu^^ uf laatcn^lbini. 
He must go with her to the pure country, to the woods 
and to ihe [ilaoes where [lie invisible ones w]u^n^ the 
Druida knew cca^cksaly ascend and descend from earth 
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to heaven, and from heaven to earth, in HamC'Colored 
spirals. He told her he knew of a house by a lake 
shore, and there they might live in communion with 
nature, and in the ^ing lights, and in the quiet hoi' 
lows of the woods she would learn more of God than 
she could in the convent. In that house they would 
live ; and their child, if the gods gave them one, would 
unfold among the influences of rausic and love and 
song traditions. 

It was writing of a similar order in Mildred 
Lawson that evoked from Harry Thurston Peck 
the declaration : *' George Moore is the greatest 
literary artist who has struck the chords of 
English since the death of Thackeray," George 
Moore always had the voice. He has now both 
voice and vision* 
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A SOXN£T BY QAMPASEUA 

TlejMnit gabart<rf— Idyboia 
Tine louMK MM in ova •ma^A. lod ds«n4ar« ttandi 
Lflo^dvilk wood and luae; dw powcdos baadt 

OfaBucc&ildsaifk it wkk UtaadmB; 

Thff fhr fiiiiT frm. Mil hr Tlir rhlTI Irmiaii 
1i iloci . Dor its owD tenor aaief^^aaili, 
Ccmfcsrri ami i:upf ncd bf bogtev^ t3±o- 
Moct woflder^ T WttJi its ova baad it ties 
Aad gap ilKlf ^g^vcs itxlf dnih B»d wv 
For pcaot doM fMH bjr fcings frntn tts ovn slor^ 
Its ««tt are all lUogs betveeo «ait]i and bexvcat 
Bat tfaia it Iawii3 not ; lad if oat axisc 

To (dT thQ iTiztht il kilk biM dafar^trett- 

Have Dot all great composers been anarchs 
— from Bach to Strauss ? At first blush the hard- 
ploddiDg Johana S^bastUn of the Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord seems a doubtful figure to 
drape with the black fiag of revolt. He grew 
a forest of children, he worked early and late, 
and be played the orgm in church of Sundays^ 
but be was a musical tcvoltjtioaist ueA'crthclcss. 
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His music proves it. And he quarrelled with 
his surroundings like any good social democrat. 
He even went out for a drink during a prosy 
sermon, and came near being discharged for 
returning late. If Lombroso were cognizant of 
this suspicious fact, he might bnild a terrifying 
atnicturc of theories, wilh all sorts of inferential 
aubcellarsn However, it is Bach's music that 
BtiU remains revolutionary, Mozart and Gluck 
depended loo much on aristocratic patronage to 
play the rOle of Solitarie^i, But many lales aie 
related of their refusal to lick the boots of the 
rich, to curve the apinc of the suppliant. Both 
were by nature gentle men, and both occasion- 
ally arose to the situation and snubbed their pa- 
Irons outrageously. Handel I A fighter, a bom 
revolutionist, a hater of rulers. John Runciman 
— himself an anarchistic critic — calls Handel 
the most magniiicent man that ever Uved. He 
was certainly the most virile among musicians, 

I recall the story of Beethoven refusing to 
uncover in the presence of royalty, though his 
companion, Goethe, dcffcd his hat. Theoreti- 
cally I admire Beethoven's independence, yet 
there is no denying that the great poet was the 
politer of the two, and doubtless a plcasanter 
man to consort with. The mythic William Tell 
And his contempt for Gcsster's hat were trana- 
lated into action by the composer, 

Handdf despitt the fact that he could not boast 
Beethoven's peasant ancestry, had a contempt 
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■■gfabfe AAdUsttBOieiinEeablov frooia 

loe 1 iiriiiMi coQipoaBrft we 
mid MHne stnnge stories of thai merry Ride 

cfata M cpdc b golta anooe the great coopcaera. 
be need not be discussed. His 
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Bach 

mtered for general coosoiiipdod. Scbnbeit 
vai an anarch all bs sbort life. He is said to 
have loved an Eatcrba^y girl, zad being s&ubbed 
be tamed »vr-9oulcd. He dx^nk '*far more 
tlian was good for him," and he pUced oo paper 
the loveliest melodies the world has ever heard. 
BcelhoTCD was the sopreme anarrh of art, and 
put bto daily practice the radicalbm of fats 
music 

Because of its opportunities for soul expan- 
sloQ. music has ever attracted th« strong free 
ftOOfi of earth. The most profound truths, the 
most Ma^phciitous things, Uic most terrible tdeas^ 
may be incorporated within the walls of a sym- 
phony, and the polke be none the wiser. Sup- 
pot>e that some Russian professional supervisor 
oi artistic anarchy n:ally knew what airant doc- 
trines TschaTkowsky preached! Ii is its freedom 
from the meddlesome hand of the censor that 
makes of music a playground for great brave 
5oulf*. Richard Wagner tn Siegfried, and under 
the long nose of rovalty, preaches anarchy, 
^i6 
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puts into tone, wordsj gestures, taih, plaster, 
paint, andcanvaE aii allegory of humanity liber- 
ated from ihe conveiilion of authority, fiom 
what Bernard Sbaw would call the Old Man of 
the Mountain, the Govcrament, 

I aecd only adduce the names of Schumann, 
another revolutionist like Chopin in the psychic 
sphere; Liszt, bitten by the Sutiialistit: theories 
of Saint-Simon, a rank hater of conventions in 
art, though in life a silken courtier; iJrahma, a 
fiocial democrat and freethinker; and TschaT- 
kowsy, who buried more bombs in his work than 
ever ChopJTi wivh bia cannon among roses or 
Bakonninc with his terrible prose of a mhtlisL 
Years ago 1 read and doubled Mr. As hton- Ellis's 
irieresting " 1849/" with its fallacious denial of 
Wagner's revolutionar)' behavior, Wagner may 
cot have shouldered a musket du.rtiig the Dre^ 
den uprising, but he was» vith Michael BaUou- 
nine, its prime inspirer. i-iis very ringing of 
the church bells during the row Is a symbol of 
kifi altitude. And then be ran away, luckily 
enough for the world of music, while his com* 
panions, Roeckel and Bakounine, were captured 
and imprisoned, Wagner might be called the 
Joseph Proudhorj of composers — his music is 
anarchy itself, coldly deliberate like tlie sad and 
logical music we find in the great Frenchman'* 
Philosophy of Misery (a subtitle, by the way). 

And what a huge regiment of painters, poets, 
!^cu5pEors, prosateurs, journalists, and musicians 
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powcrfal bass hoH* imprecUkms at tbe prcscBf 
Older; George* Edcbood. Hsmce Hacteffa ck ; 

CbiaCwthi Bfemncr, irbooe eloqocai broittcs 
^X€ 2 protest Against th« mUery of the prokta- 
ito** ; Octave Uirbcan, Ricbepi»,VViUia>i BUk^ 
WflEuD Moob, Svinbtinie; Mwricc BarrH tbe- 
late SUf^uae MaUarm^ Wdt Whittoan. fbacA, 
Scrmdberg; Fdicieti Rops, the aLnistcr auUior 
of love aod deatb ; Edvard Md&ch, vhose totA< 
and «omCQ wiih staring eyes and fuHgjnow; 
faces seem to dlicero across tbc frame of bn 
pictures febrile ?iaioiisof terror; and the ^rcat 
Scandtiiavian sculptors, Vigeland and Smding; 
and ZoU, Odik>a Redon, Htiysmans* Heine, Bau- 
delaire, Foe, Richard Strau^^ Shaw, — is not 
Ibe art of these men, and many more kft tin- 
oaracd, £rect personal expression of anarcbic 
rcvoH? 

Prrybyszewskt asserts that pbysiciaDsdoaol:; 
bufty themselves with history; if they did. dicy 
would know that decadence has always cxhtcd ; 
that it is not decadence at all, but merely a 
phase of developm^nl as impoFtant as nonnahty ; 
Normalit)- is stapMity, decadence is genius ! Is 
there, he asks, a more notable case of the abnor- 
mal than the prophet of Proteslandsm, Martin 
Luther ? 

They are all children of Satan, he cries, thosa 

great ones who for the sake of the idea sacrifice 
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the peace of thousands, as Alexander and Napo- 
leon; or those who spoil Che dreams of youth, 
Socrates and Schopenhauer; or those who ven- 
ture iuCo the depths and love sin because only si^ 
haa deplh, Poe and Rops; and those who love 
pain forihe sake of pain and ascend the Golgotha 
of mankind, Chopin and Schumann. Satan was 
the [irst philosopher, the first anarchist; and 
pain 15 at the bottom of all art» and with Satan, 
the father of illusions! It is wise to stop here, 
else night we become entangled in a Miltonic 
genealogy of the angels. I give the foregoing 
lisl to show how easy it is to twist a theory to 
one's own point of view. The decadence theory 
is silly; and equally absurd is Przybyszewskfs 
idea that the rormal is the stupid. This Pole 
seems anything but normal or stupid. He now 
writes plays in the Strindberg style ; formerly he 
lectured on Chopin, and played the F sharp 
minor polonaise — he was possessed by the 
key of F sharp minor, and saw "soul-states" 
whenever a composer wrote in that tonality! 
Atidliion cifhr^e, this? 

Nor is there cause for alarm in the word 
anarchy, which means in its ideal state unfet- 
tered self-govern menL If we all were self-gnv- 
erred governments would be sinecures. Anarchy 
often expresses itself in rebellion against conven- 
tional art forms — the only kind of anarchy that 
interests me^ A most signal example is Henry 
James. Surprising it is to find this fastidious 
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stately, rhythmic prose that Mr James casays or 
over has essayed. For him the "steam-dried 
style" of Pater, as Brander Matthews cruelly 
calls it, has never offered attractions. The aoa 
of a raeta^jhysjcian and moraliat, — l once fed 
full oil Henry James, senior, — ^thc brother of 
that moat brilliant psychologist, William JaracE, 
of Harvard. It need hardly be said that character 
problems are of more interest ici this novelist Ihan 
arc the cxlcnialqualilicsof rhetorical soaority. the 
glow and fascination of surfaces. Reared upon 
the minor moralities of Hawthorne, and ever an 
ifiteresttd^curlonsobscrvorof manners, the youth- 
ful James wiote books which ptcLurcr] in his own 
c:fquisitc orchestra of discreet tints and delicate 
grays the gestures, movements, and thoughts 
of many persons^ principally those of travelled 
Americans, He pinned to the printed page a 
pronounced type in his Daisy Miller, aud shall 
we ever forget his Portrait of a Lady, the Prin* 
ce£S Cassimassima, — the latter not without a 
touch of one of Turg^nieff's bewilderingly capri- 
cious heroines. It is from the gre^it, efTortless 
art of the Russian master that Mr. James mainly 
derives. But Turgenicff represented only one 
form of influence, and not a continuing one. 
Hawthorne it was in whom Mr. James first 
planted his faith ; the feeling that Hawlhonic's 
love of the moral problem slill obscsacs the liv- 
ing artist ifl not missed in his newer books. The 
Puritan lurks in James, though a Puritan lem- 
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pered by culture, by a humanism only possible 
in ibis age. Mr. James has made ihe odious 
word, Auid Atili more odious quality of crosm^ 
politanifim, a thing of rare delight Id his 
ucwer manner, be it never so cryptic, his 
Americans abroad suffer a rich sea change, 
and from Daisy Milier tu Milly Theale is ihe 
cha^m of nuny years of tcmpcramenial trtiltiire. 
We wonder if ihe American girl has so changed, 
or whether the diiference lies with the author; 
whether he has rcadjusled his point of vantage 
with the flight of time; or if Daisy Miller was 
but a bit of literary Utusiofi, the pia frttHs of an 
artist's brain. Perhaps it is her ktcsl sbier, 
Milly. whose dovelike wings hover about the 
ielftsh souls of her circle, ihat as the purer em- 
boditQenl of an artistic dream. 

The question that most interests me is the 
one 1 posed at the outset : Is this to be the fic- 
tion of the future, are The Wings of a Dove or 
The Ambassadors — -the latter is a marvellous 
illusion — aiid studies of the like to be considered 
as prose eqaivalenis of such modems as Whistler, 
MoncL, Munch. Debussy. Rodin, Richird Strauss, 
and the rest? In latter-day art the tendency to 
throw overboard superHuous baggage is a marked 
one. The James novel is one of grand simpli- 
fications- As the symphony has been modified 
by BeFliof and LisEt until it assumed the shape 
cf the symphonic poem, and was finally made 
over into the guise of the tonepoem by Richard 
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Strauss, so the novel of manners of the futura 
must stem from Flaubert's Sentimental Educa- 
tion or else remain an a^c^ilcmic imitatioLi, a rep- 
lica of Thaclteray or of George Eliot's inelastic 
moulds. Despite its length — "heavenlyj" a.s 
Schumann would say — Sentimenta] Education 
contains in solution all that the newer r»ovelists 
have since accomplished, Zola has clumsily 
patterned after it, Daudet found there his im- 
pressionism anticipated. All the new man, 
Maiipassant, Hoysmans, Loti, Barr^s, Mirbeau, 
and others, discovered in this cyclopaedic man 
what they needed ; for if Flaubeit is the father 
of realism he is nlso a parent of symboUam. 
His excessive preoccupation with style and his 
^itLaching esoteric significance to his words sound 
the note of symbolism. Mr^ James dislikes Sen- 
timental Education, yet he baa not failed to 
benefit by the radical formal changes Flaubert 
introduced in his novel, changes more revolution- 
ary than Wagner's in the music-drama. I call the 
Jamesnovelasimplification. All the conventional 
chapter endinga arc dispensed with; many arc 
suspended cadences. All barren modulations 
from event to event are swept away — unpre* 
pared dissonances are of continual occurrence. 
There is no tlcscriplive padding — that bane of 
second-class writers ; nor arc we informed at 
every speech of a character's name. The ellip- 
tical method James has absorbed from Flaubert; 
his oblique p»&ychology is his own. All this 
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mb fvar tj^ what joa fioali, for witb ^ your 
attentaoo, pomfol in its intensity, jroo h&vc vit- 
netted a pktonU evocitioD; bodi pktBie aiMi 
erocatioo wear migic in their misty atteooa- 
tioiu. And there is alwavs the tncinph of 
pQCtx; feeling over mere sentimenL Surely 
MiDyThcaJe b the most cxqoisAc ponmt m hia 
gilkij of cxqubitc portnuiurc. Her life b a 
nnrack^ uid her codiog inpreaie art The en- 
tire book is filled with Ae hi&tly aiidiUc patter 
of destiny's tread bcbiod the arraa oC life, of 
mcrophoaic rcvcrbcratiODs. of a crescciHia that 
sets your sotil shivering long before the climax. 
It is ill art in the supettative, the art of Jane 
Austen raided to the jifih degree, superadded to 
Mr. James's Iniplacahle curioMty about causes 
lioaL The question vrhcthcr hu story a worth 
telling is a critical impertinence too often ut- 
tered : what most concerns us is his manner in 
the leltiog. 

The style is a jungle of mvcrsions, su»pen- 
rions, eliaions, repetitions, echoes, transpositions, 
tranafonnationsr neologisms, in which the heads 
of young adjectives gaie despairingly and from 
utitt at verbs that come thundering in Teutonic 
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fashion at the close of senienccB leagues long. 
It is all very bewildering, but more bewildering 
is the result whea you draft out in smooth, jour- 
Tiatistic style this peculiarly individual style. 
Nothing remsJEis; Mr. James has not spoken; 
his dissonances cannot be resolved except by 
his own matchless art. tn a wnnl, his meanings 
evaporate when phrased in our vernacular. This 
may prove ^ iot ol negating things and it may 
not. Either way it is uol to the point And 
yet the James novels may be the fiction of the 
future ; a precursor of the book our cbildrcu and 
grandchildren will enjoy when all the hurly-burly 
of noisy adventure, of cheap historical tales and 
stiU cheaper drawing-room struttings shsM have 
vanished. A deeper notation, a wider synthesis 
will, I hope, be practised. In an illuminating 
casay Arthur Syiiions places Meredith among 
the decadents, the dissolvers of their mother 
speech, the men who shatter syntax to serve 
their artistic purposes, Henry James has be- 
longed to this group for a longer time than any 
of his critics have suspected; French influ* 
encesj purely formal, however, have modiheJ 
his work into what it now is, what the critical 
men call his "third manner/* In his ruthless 
disregard for tlic niceties and conventionalities 
of acntcnce structure 1 sec, or seem to sec;, th© 
effect of the GoncourCs, notably in Madame Ger- 
vaisais. No matter how involved and crabbed ap- 
])eara his page, a character en^erges frgm the 
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smoke of multercd enchantments. Tlie chiefesl 
f^utl b that Ilia charACtGrft always speak In. pur* 
Cii Juircainn. So do Balmc's people. So dt> 
DickcD»'« anJ Meredith's. It is the f^ult, or 
virtue, of all subjective genius. Yet in his oblit- 
eration of self Jatncs recalls Flauber! ; like the 
wind upon the troubled waters, hb power is 
sensed rather than seen. 



X have left Berlioz and Strauss for the Ust 
The former all his life long wa5 a flaming indi- 
vidualist. His books, his utterances, his conduct, 
prove it Hector of the Flaming Locks, fier/ 
0pecch, and crimson scores, would have mada 
a picturesque figure on the bariicades waving a 
led flag or casting bombs. His Fantastic Syici- 
phony is full of the tonal commandments of 
anaichic revolt. As Strauss is a living issue, 
the only one, — Dvofdk, SaJnt-Saens, Grieg, Gold- 
mark^ and the neoRussians are only rewriting 
musLcal histuiy, — it is best that his tbcmc is 
separately considered, But I have written so 
much of Strauss that it is beginning to be a 
fiiidnatLon, as is the parrot in Flaubert's Un 
Cfcur Simple — and this is natwelL Stiflficient 
to add that as in politics he is a Social Democrat, 
so in his vast and memorial art he is the anarch 
of anarchs* Not as big a fellow in theme mak- 
ing as Beethoven, he far transcends Beethoven 
in harmonic originality. His very scheme of 
harmonization is the sign of a soul insurgent. 
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In The Anarchists, with its just motto, "A 
hundred fanatics arc found to support a theo- 
iogical or metaphysical statement, but not one 
for a geometric theorem,*' it cannot be denied 
that Lombroso bj.s worked in futile veins. His 
concliiaions arc rash i indeed, his whole philoso- 
phy of Degeneration and Madness has a literary 
color rather than a sound scientific basis. But 
he has contrived to throw up many fertile ideas ; 
and secretly the reading world likes to believe 
that its writers, artists, composers, arc more or 
less crazy. Hence the neat little formula of 
artistic Mattoids, ^ted men whose brains arc 
tinged with insanity. Hazlitt, in one of his 
clear, strongly fibred essays, dispos^ of the 
very idea a century back, and with words of 
stinging scorn. Yet it is fanaticism that has 
given the world its artistic beauty, given it those 
dreams that overflow into out life, as Arthur 
Symons so finely said of Gerard dc Nerval. 
And the moat incomplete and unconvincing 
chapter of the Lombroso book is that devoted 
to sane men of genius. At the risk of incon- 
eistency I feel like asserting that there are no 
sane men of genius. 
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THE BEETHOVEN OF FRENCH 
PROSE 



FLAUBERT AND HIS ART 

The maker of a great style, a lyric poet» who 
selected as an irstrumcnt the "other hannony 
of prose," a master of characterization and 
the creator of imperishable volumes, Gustave 
FlHubcrt is indeed the Beethoven of French 
prose Never was the life of a genius so barren 
of content, never had there been seemingly such 
a waste ot force. In forty years only four 
cocnpleied books, three tales, and an unfinished 
voliune; a suit of saiyTictm and lexicon of Ktu» 
pidity — what else is Bouvard et Pi^cnchcl? The: 
outlay of power was just short o( the phenom- 
enal, and thU Colossus of Croisset, ' — one falls 
into superlatives when dealing with him, — ^this 
man tormenlcd by an ideal of style, a man who 
formed sl whole generation of writers, is only 
coming :nto his kingdom. In his cofrcspond- 
ence he is the most facile, the most personal, 
the least impassable of artists; in hb work the 
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most concentrated, objective, and reticenL There 
never hus been in French prose such a densely 
spun style,— the web fairly glistening wiih the 
idea. Yet of opacity there is none. Like one 
of those marvellous tapeslries woven in the hid- 
den Ease, the clear woof of Flaubert's motive le 
never obscured cr tangleJ. George Moore de- 
clares L'Educatiou SentimcQtalc to be as great 
a work as Triatan lond Isolde, it is the po- 
lyphony, the magical crossings, recrossin^s, the 
interweaving of the subject and the long, ellip- 
tical thematic loops made with sucli consummate 
case that command admiration, Flaubert was 
above all a musician, a musical poet. The ear 
was his tinal court of appeal, and to make 
sonorous cadences in a language that lacks 
essential richness — it is wilhtjut the great dia- 
pasonic undertow of the An^do-Saxou — was jnat 
short of the miraculous. Until ChStcaubriand's 
and Victor Hugo's time the French tongue was 
rather a formal pattern than a plastic, licjuid 
collocation of sounds. They blamed the path 
for Flaubert, and he, with almost Spartan re- 
straint and logical mind, made the languEtgc 
richer, more flexible, more musical, polished, and 
precise. The word and the idea were Indis- 
Bolubly associated, a perfect welding of matter 
and manner. Omnipresent with him was the 
musician's idea of composing a masterpiece that 
would float by sheer style, a masterpiece un- 
hampeTed by an idea. The lyric ecstasy of his 
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written speech quite overmastered him. He was 
a poet as were De QainLey, Paler, and Poe, The 
modulation of his style to his them^^s ca.u^cd him 
inconceivable agony, A man of equal gifts, and 
less exacting conscience, would have caJmiy 
written at length, letting style go free in his 
pursuit of theme; but Flaubtrt strove cease- 
lessly to ovcrcon^G the antinomianisni of his 
material. He wrote La Tcntation dc Saint 
Antoine,and its pages sing with golden throats; 
Transpose this style to the lower key of L* Educa- 
tion Senlimentale, and wc find the artist mad- 
dened by the incongruity of surface and subject 
In Madame Bovary. with its symphonic de- 
scriptions, Flaubert's style was happily mated; 
while in the three short tales he is almost fiaw- 
ic&s. Then canie Bouvard et Pkkuchet, aud 
here his most ardent lover recognizes the su* 
pcrb stylistic curve. The book is a mound of 
pitiless irony, yet a mounds not a living organ- 
ism. Despite its epical breadth, there is some- 
thing inhumaa, too, in the Iloinexic harmonica 
of Saiammbd. 

With the young wind of the twentieth century 
blowing in our faces it is hardly necessary to pose 
Flaubert academically. His greatness consi^tts 
iu his not being speared by any literary i:amp. 
The romanticists claimed him ; they were right 
The rea^lists declared that he was their leader, 
and the exrreme naturalists cried up to him, 
" O Master I " They loo were wise. Something 
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of the idealist, of the realist, is in Flaubert ; 
he is never the docrrinalre. Temperamentally 
he was a pott; masked epilepsy made him a 
pc&aimist. In a less cramped milieu he might 
have accomplished more, but he would have lost 
as a writer. It was his fmatical worship of form 
that ranks him as the greatest a.rtisi: in fiction 
the world has ever rend. Without Balzac's in- 
vention, without Tiurgi?n left's tenderness, without 
Tolstoy's broad humanity, he nevertheless out- 
strips them all as an artist. It is his music that 
win live when his themes are rusty with the 
years ; it is his glorious vision of the possibilities 
of formal beauty that has made his work classic- 
You may detect the heart-beat in Flaubert if 
your ear is finely attuned to his harmonies. A 
dcspiscr of the facile triumph, of the appeal 
sentimental, he reminds mc more of Landor 
than Dc Quiticcy, — a Landor informed by a pas- 
sioa for fiction. There arepages of Flaubert that 
ore lingers over for the melody, for the evocation 
of dim landscapes, far the burning hush of noon. 
In the presence of passion he showed his ances- 
try ; he became the surgeon, not the sympathetic 
nurse, as was the case with many of his con- 
temporaries. He stndied the amorous malady 
with great cold eyes, for his passions were ail 
inlcllectuah He had no patience with conven- 
tional sentimentality. And how clearly he saw 
through The hypocrisy of p^itriodsm, the false 
mouthing of pulitidaos I A small literature has 
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been modelled after his ponrak of the discon- 
tented demagogues ii] L'Ediicalion Seiitimcutale^ 
The grim humor of that famous meeting at Ihc 
Club of Intelleet set Turg^nieff off into huge 
peals of laughter. It is incredibly lifelike. A 
student of detail^ Flaiibert gave ihe imaginative 
lift to »l) he wrote: Uis was a winged realistn, 
and in Madame Bovary wc are continually con- 
fronted with evidences of his idealistic power. 
Content t<i create a small gallery of portraits, he 
wreaked himself in giving ihem adequate expres- 
sion, in investing them with vitality, charac- 
teristic coloring, with everything but charm, 
Flaubert ha* not the ejinpathetic charm of his 
brother-flt-arms. Iv;in Turgi^nieff. In private life 
a man of cAiraojdiiiaiy magnetism, his bonne* 
like suppreasion of personal traits in hU bool^s 
tells U3 of martyrdom to a lofty theory of style. 
He sacrificed his life to art. and an unheeduig, 
ungrateful generation first persecuted and then 
passed him by. It Is the very tragedy of litera- 
ture that a man of robust individuality', handsome, 
flattered, and wealthy, should retire for life to a 
room overlooking the Seine, near Rouen, and 
there wrestle with the seven devils of rhetoric. 
He subdued them — made them bond-slaves; but 
he wore himself out in the struggle. He sought 
to extort from his instrument music that was not 
in It, What he might have done with the organ- 
toned English, language after &« triumphantly 
mastering the h'eknique gf the French keyboard 
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— a genuine piano keyboard — we may only 
hazard- Hts name is one of the glorias of 
French literaltire, and in these times of scamped 
workmanship, when the cap and bells of cheap 
hialr>ncal romance and the cvil-smclUng weed 
oi the dialect novel are rLling Action, the R^re 
of the great Frenchman Is at once a refuge and 
aji evocation- 
Many years have passed amce Gustave Flau- 
bert published his third novel, L" Education Sen- 
timentale; and whether it was the unhappy title 
or the political condition of France at the time, 

— Turgdnieff declared that it was the former, — 
the big book of five hundred pages failed to 
attract ranch attention. There was no public 
prosecution, as with IVIadame Bovary, nor did 
the siibjecl-matter invite the controversy of 
arch^ologists ; so to the chagrin of the great 
pupil of Chateaubriand and Balzac thb master- 
piece of "pitiless observation" hardly aroused a 
protest. To be sure, M. Ren^ Taillandier saw in 
its pages a covert attack on the idea of young 
manhood, but then M, Taillandicr was given to 
the discovery of literary mare's nests, and the 
Fran CO- Prussian war intervening, one of the 
greatest of descriptive novels was allowed to 
leposc in dusty p^^ace. 

As George Moore, in one of the most luminous 
of his criticisms, so truthfully says, " Since then 
It has been read by novelists in search of mat^ 
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risUt uu DMy bud ilwif BDAfue^ pMiuy 
it ni COESKT tD sCeal dkm to appKrax^ puilT 
bccTsae tiicj fid aoc wish to drvr incntutt to 
their t^eJtt." Yet L'&bxatiM Ti ■IJMi 111111 
was aoC altefcther nu«9ed by dK ofciCL ^vt 
BuiB^d von bn way to crickxl fane viih his 
cbImibUwc ftndy ol to creator; Hcnn Tunc 
wroCc syvpatbeticalhf of Kna; Hduy Judc9. 
wtewiD jridd to no ooe m his adottntkai o^ 
ibe dead matter, fnakhf ctmfesses Aac ikt DO«ct 
b <k3d, » a« saviiu^ and ashes, while Geor^ 
SatotsbKvy onaot w fa icmly prabc iL It is 
Cor bim "2 whole CmMv Hmmaime oi fsAore 
ia tvo voioiDes,*' and FUubert ''can do with a 
ooitple of cpilbcts what Babsc nkes a page of 
laborima saaljnis to do kas pcrfooly/' It re- 
iD*faicd lor Ur. Hoorc to ciy the work to 
bcafcn asd to pout oot that vbik Itetaac 
inight ha%-e wrinen Madame Bovaiy, no ooo 
but Flanbert coutd have |mxluced L'Hdac3tk>Q 
Sentimentalc 

Mr. Moore b right; the dotcI b smpcodous, 
b appalling in its mAjpurodc and handling of 
the anprofnising materia] of ife> in its pierdi^ 
anaJysii, power of concrete chaiactcrlxatioo. and 
overwhelmmg mastery of »tylc "The ignoble 
pleases mcr'* Flaubert said once : " it b the sul^ 
liroe of the lover slopes" L'Education ScIlt^ 
oentale b the very lowest slope of the ignobly 
sublime. 

" The great artists are those who Cmpooe on 
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humanity their particular Cltisioos," cries Guy 
dc Maupassant, after serving seven long years 
of apprenticeship to Flaubert and literature, 
with what results wc all know, Flauhcrt's 
particular ilhiaion was so completely magnifi- 
cent that but few of his intimates absolutely 
realized it Life, he confessed, was to him a 
bad odor; "it was like an odor pf unpleasant 
cooking escaping by a vent-hole." Yet despite 
hiB love of the exotic, of the barbarous, of the 
Orient, he forced himself to sec it, handle it, 
estimate it, and write of it Wh^n he wished to 
toam in the East or in old Carthaginian times, 
he look up the history of the daughter of Farmer 
Roualt, and we got Emma Bovary. When Egypt 
and the Thebaid tempted him with its ascecic 
gloom and dream splendors, he resolutely tied 
himself to his monkish desk at Croisset and 
worked for six years at L'Education Sentimen- 
t^le. 

picture to yourself this green-eyed Norman 
giantf stalking up and down his terrace spouting 
aloud Chateaubriand, whose sonorous» cadcnccd 
lines were implacably engraved on his mcmoryn 
Flaubert's favorite passage was this from Atala : 
*'Elle r^pand dans le boEs ce grand secret de 
mtflancholie qu'cllc aime ^ raconLcr aux vieux 
ch^es el aux rivagcs antiques des mers." One 
recalls Matthew Arnold's love for Maurice de 
Guerin's Centaur, and his eternal quotation of 
that marmoreal phrase, •' But upon the shores of 
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whM ocean have they rolled the stone tbat 
hides them, O Macaretis?" Little wonder that 
the pnascngi?rs on the steamboat bound for Rouen 
cnjojed the spectacle of the inRpited martyr lo 
style AS he paced his garden in an old dressing- 
gown, chnntirg the swelling phraaes of Chitcau- 
briand I 

Rck'ntlc5?ly pursued by the demon of perfec- 
tion, a victim to epilepsy* a despiscr of the sec- 
ond-hand art of his day, is it not strange 
thai Flaubert ever wrote a line ? Execution 
was for him a painful parturition; he was de- 
livered of his phraser in agony, and yet his first 
bof^k, born after ten years of hcrculeaiL effort, 
was a mastcrpiecen Did not a great critic say. 
" Madame Bovary is one of the glone&oi French 
literature ? " But it almost sent its author to jail. 
Without the toleration, the adaptability of his 
dear Lomradcj Turg^uJcff, Flaubert Itjok life 
symphonically. It was a sad, serious thing, and 
to escape its rigors he surrounded bimseif in the 
magic cloud of an irooic art, — an art addressed 
to the elect. He felt the immedicable pity of 
existence^ yet never resorted to the cheap reli- 
gious nostrums and political prophylactics of his 
contemporaries. Ha despised the bourgeois; 
this lifelong rancor was at once his deliverance 
and his downfall ; it gfive us L'Educalion Sentl- 
mcntale, but it also produced Bouvard et P^cu- 
chct. Judged hy toilsome standards of criticism, 
Flaubert was a f^lure, but a failure monstrous, 
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cmlrageoLis. and almost cosmical; there is some- 
thing elemenlal in this f,Mlure. As satirical as 
Swift, he was devoured by a lyrism as passion- 
ate a5 Victor Hugo's. This colossus of ennui 
G&t out to conquer material lifei to crush it with 
superb, iniiifferent hands and was himself van- 
quiiihcd by it ; aud in the smoke and dust of de^ 
feat hb noble figure went down as if some 
strange meteor had shot from thi* dark blue to 
the very bowels of the globe. After forty years 
of toil in his hermiiagc, hi? left only six volumes, 
nearly all masterpieces, but not masterpieces for 
the million. 

Flaubert, as Saintsbury justly points out, 
occupied "a very singular middle position be* 
twceu romanticism and naturalism, between the 
theory of literary art, which places the ideal- 
izing of merely observed facts first of aU>and is 
sometimes not too careful about the theory 
which places the observation first if not also 
lastj and is sometimes ostentatiously careless 
of any idealizing whatsoever." His was a 
realism of a vastly superior sort to that of his 
dieciples, The profound philosophic bias of his 
mind enabled him to pierce behind appearances. 
and while his surfaces arc cxiraonlinary in 
finish, exactitude, and detail, the aura of things 
and persons is never wnntinff. His visualizing 
power has never been excelled, not even by 
Ralzac, — a stroke or two and a man or woman 
peers out from behind the types. He ambushed 
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himself in the impersonat, and thus KU criticism 
of life seems hard, cold, and cruel to those 
readers who look for the occasional amiable 
fillip of Gautier, Fielding, Thackeray, and Dickr 
ens. This frigid withdrawal of self behind the 
screen of his art gave him all the more freedom 
to set moving his puppets ; it is this quality that 
caused hira to be the only naturalist to receive 
mercy from I3rimetitre s remorseleBS pen. Those 
who mortise the cracks in their imagination 
with current romanticism, Flaubert will never 
captivale. He seems too remote i he regards his 
characters too dispassionately. Tliis objectivity 
is carried to dangerous lengths in Sentimental 
Education, for the book is minor in tone, without 
much exciting incident — evdting in the Dumas 
cr Stevenson sense — and is inordinalcly long. 
Five hundred pages seem too much by half to 
be devoted to a young man who does not knov 
his own mind. Yet Frederic Moreau is a man 
you are sure to meet on your way home. He is 
born in great numbers and in every lard, and 
his middle name is Mediocrityn Only the golden 
mean of his gifts has not brought him happi- 
ness. He has some money* and was born of mid- 
dle-class parents in the provinces. His mother's 
hope, he is sent to Pads to the schools^ and has 
just taken his bachelor degree when the book 
begins, On the steamboat bound for Nogcnl- 
aur-Seine, Frid^ric meets Amoux^ the art dealer, 
— an admirably drawn personality, — and falls in 
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love with Madame Arnoujs. That love — the 
leading mctive o£ the work - proves his ruin, 
and it is his one pure love; a sample of Flau- 
bert's irony, who refuses to be satbfied with the 
conventional minor moralities and our couven- 
tioTial disposition of events, Frddtiric goes home, 
but cannot iorget Madame Arnoux, He is ro- 
manticj rather silly, good-hearled, and hopelessly 
weak- Like the sound of a firm, clanging chord 
his diaracter is indicated at the outset and there 
is little later dcvclopmcnL As the flow of some 
sluggish river through dat lands, oozing banks, 
and neat embankments, Fr^d^ric's life canalizes 
in leisurely fashio^L He loses his fortune, he in- 
hcrits another, he goes back to Paris, he lives 
in Bohemia — such a real Bohcmia^and he 
frequents the salons of the wealthy. He en- 
counters fraud, meanness, hypocrisy, rapacity, on 
every side, and Likt: Rastignac is a bit of a 
snob. He is fond of women, but a constitu- 
tional timidity prevents him from reaping any 
sort of success with them, for he is always 
afraid of some one "coming in." When he 
does assert himself, he fears the sound of his 
own voice, yet in the duel with Cisy — one of 
the most superbly satiricaL set pieces in any 
literature — he is seemingly brave. His rela- 
tions with La Mar^chale are wonderfully set 
forth; he is her dupe, yet ± dupe with eyes 
vide open and without the power of retaliation. 
Infirniity of will allied to a charming person, 
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this young ni;in h a mcmorabi* portrait- He 
is not the hcfo, ior the bonk is without oqc, 
ju£t aa it u plotless and apparently motivclos. 
Elimination is practised uncea^iiigly, yet the 
broadest effects are secured; the apparent 
looseness of consiTiict:on vanishes on a second 
reading. Almost fugal m tieatmcnt b the 
development of episodes, and while the rhythms 
are cUiptica], lai^, irregular — rhythm there 
always Is — the unrelated, UTifioished, unrounded, 
decomposed semblance to hfe 3& all the while 
cunningly prcacrved. What Mr. James would 
call lhc'*rigiire in the carpet." the decorative, 
tbe thematic pattern, is never lost, the assoniut 
web behig exquisitely spun. The whole booW 
floats in the air . it U a miracle work. It is full 
of the clangor and biisz of Time's loom. 

For me Rosalie Arnoux is the unique attrac- 
tion. Henry Jamea calls her a failure — spirit- 
ually. She is one of the mast chamiing portraits 
in French fction, and yet a perfectly virtuous 
woman- The aroma of her character pervades 
the pages of this wonderful " encyclopEcdia of 
life." What shall I tell you of the magical tie- 
utriptions of the ball at the Alhambra aud other 
masked balls at La Marichalc'a ; of the duel ; of 
the street fighting during the revolution of '48 ; 
of the cynical journalist, Hussonet, a type for 
all limes; of the greedy Des Lauriers; of peevish 
Scuccal; of good-hearted Dussardier; of Pcl- 
Icrin, who reads all the works on ^esthetics ex- 
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tanl 50 as to paint beautifully \ of Mile, VaUiax, 
skinny, slender, amorous, and enigmalic } What 
fihnll I say of M. Koque, of Louise, oE the actor 
Delraar, who turns his profile to his audiences; 
of Madame Dambreuse and her sleek infidelities ; 
of her avaricious husband ; of Frcdc-ric's fooli&b 
mother, 30 like himself; of Kcgirabart, formi- 
dable, thirsty Regimbart, with his oaths, hisdaily 
caf^-route, and his magnificent air of bravado? 
The list is not large, but every figure is painted 
by a master. And the vanity, the futility, the 
barrenness of it alii It is the philosophy of 
dieenchantment, and about the book hangs the 
inevitable atmosphere of defeat, of mortification, 
of unheroic rc&iguation. It is life, commonplace, 
quotidian life, and truth is stamped on its portals> 
All is vauity and vexation of spirit. The tragedy 
of the petty has never before been so mockingly, 
so menacingly, so absolutely displayed. An un- 
happy book, you say I Yes ; and proves nolhing 
except that life is but a rope of sand. Read it 
if you care for art in its most quint easentialized 
form, but if yon are belter pleased with the 
bravery and show of things external^ avoid ihiK 
novel. I beseech you, for it is as bitter in the 
mouth as a page torn from Ecclesiastes- 

"And thus it is that Flaubert , . . became a 
sort of monk of literature, shut away from the 
world, solitary and morose, beholding huniaiiJIy 
with horror, with repulsion, with irony, with sar- 
casm, with an evil laugh sadder than tears, ^ind 
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castfsff npoo iDajikind what arc f^^Vrl ghnfq 
of pfty — vt otbcT wocds^ pitilcstt gUaccs, . . . 
l^at u « fmr pftacs a life of coMCBipfatMM asd 
&]mig t» IwMdf ttet God is great 
Rod dm ncs sre fliBft^ 99 be vpcnCalmofiC tte 
vbolc of a fairly long life sajtng m hiMvelf 



and anil that 



an Mn]l asd that ait 

AeoCber 



ii gRA aooffw^ tbc «ae aad 

witb aa equal fervor and aa e*^oai ardor of 

ooaproQkiiiDg dcvooco." 

EmOc FaSQCt in hu czcdknt mGoograpli od 
FUttbcft — ID Lea Gnads Ecmana Frao^ais — 
Abb aiiBmed ap bis life. Pui Bo«^ oOkd 
his works 'a iaaa«a] of ■ninjen^" aad dedbved 
that ht each tentencc of Fbnben's "Inberet a 
hUdea force" Horc RgoificantsitiU b Bourgct'a 
aDccdoCc iBaaCraltDc FtaabertTa akaoat mmae 
dcvoCioQ to 3t]r1e. 

" He vas very proud,'* relates Bocirget, " oi 
fniTushiog his story of Herodias trith the adverb 
alltmtilit'cm^Ml, — alternately- This vord vrhosc 
two accents on Ur aad ti give it a kxvsc ivii^» 
aeemcd to him to render concrete and almost 
perceptible the march of the two slaves vsho in 
turn carried the head of St John the BaptisL** 
And in tbc preface by Flaubert lo Dcmi^res 
Cbaaaons dc Louts Bcnnlhct may be found bia 
itaittisg yet rataonal theory that good prose 
alone can stand the tc&t of being read aload, for 
" a velt<oiiatnicted phrase adapts it§df to the 
fhythm of rcspiratioa" 

S4a 
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"While remaining itaelf obscure," writes 
George Moore of L'Educaticn Serrtimeriale, 
"this novel has given birth to ^ numerous litera- 
ture, The Rougon-Macquart series is nothing 
but L' Education Sentimentalc rewritten Jnto 
twenty volumes by a prodigious journalist — 
twenty huge balloons which bob about the 
streets, sometimes getting clear of the house- 
tops. Maupassant cut it into numberless walk- 
ing sticks ; Goncourt took the descriptive pas- 
sages and tvirncd them into Passy rhapsodies. 
The book has been a treasure cavern known to 
forty thieves, whence all have found riches and 
fame. The original spirit has proved too strong 
for general consumption, but, watered and pre- 
pared, it has had the largest sale ever known." 

Some one in Henry Labouchere's London 
Truth wrote this of the author of Boule de 
Siuf : '* Guy de Maupassanl's death has revived 
an interest in his works. He was admittedly 
the son of Flaubert, fiom whom he inherited his 
sanguine temperamert, ruddy complexion, the 
full starting veins in his tempies, the bull neck, 
and the flaw in his nervous system. Flaubert 
was subject to epileptic fits, and Guy de Mau- 
passant died of general paralysis, preceded by 
madness, before be had reached middle age- 
As a writer he was with ease what Flaubert 
tried to be by great efforts, and something more. 
he having a deeper insight into what seem the 
ordinary circumstances of Life." 
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The Deettowrcp ci Frcoc^ prose ras, 
fittc knows, w Mimrir^ andfastidjoos to a decree 
wkk Ufl ctTlc Be it tioe or do^ ooc of hb 
fiicads rcUtca that be f o«id Uoi ooe dsy 
iag ia front oC a high dok deai^ «a 
stood a pamgraph writtea m Ufge 
"What ue yoa dong tlierr?" said hs 
"ScaniUng thcac words because they dtw' 
sound wcD-*" Flaubcn vooM spend a day over 
a seateace because it did not souud veil, aad 
every snteuce he sent to press was equally 
closely aoalyiexL Well «'hy do! T If modcra 
prose were written for the car as well aa 
eye, chanted attd scanned, it would be 
ooQcrous, more rhythnuc, in a word, more ; 
I beEeve the story, although it doe» not appear 
in TanfCrs's Ixfc^k on FlatiberL It is glonous^ 
true or false ; it £xcs an ideal tot yoong writers. 



U 

THE TWO SALA«irBfiS 

After doggedly working like a. galley slave 
for six years Gustave Flaubert published Sa- 
lammbd in Paris near the dose of 1862- He 
Vas then Forty-oce yeais old, in the pdme of 
his ktborious and picturesque life, recluse, man 
of the world, traveler, and one of the raoGt de- 
voted «f sons. In 1849, with Maximc du Camp 
— who later imprudently lifted the cuitaiu on 
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the sad secret of his friend's life — Flaubert 
made a journey up the Niie. through Egypt, 
Nubia, by the Red Sea, through Palestine and 
Sjria, into Cypnii, Rhode?, A^ia Minor, Turkey 
in Europe, and Grecct;. Before Dr, Schlicmann, 
the great FUubcrl dug in Mycena:. and from 
the "trenches of Herculaneum, on to the rocks 
of Cape Misenum/* he explored, furiously ob- 
sessed by a fantastic idea, In 1S50 we find him 
in Phcenicia, a wanderer and an cjicavator of 
buried pasts. During 1S58 he went to Tunis, 
and to the ruins of Carthage, From these delv- 
ings was born the epical romance of Salammbd, 
a book full of sonorous lines like the sweeping 
harmonics of Wagner a book of mad dreamai 
blood, lust, cruelty, and love faithful unto death. 
Following the publication of this story Flau- 
bert, a liou in literary Paris since his artistic and 
legal victories with Madame Bo vary, found 
himself the centre of many attacks by historians, 
arc hjeob gists, pedants, and the critical small fry 
of the town. To one adversary the blond giant 
of Croisset dejgiied a reply. It was M, Froeh- 
ner, then editor of the Ret'ue Conit^mpGroiru, and 
an CJcpcrt in archaeology — that is, an expert un- 
til Flaubert answered his arguments and literally 
blew them off the gfobe. He admitted having 
created Sa!an«mb6; that the aqueduct wbich 
Math5 and Spcndius traversed the night Sa- 
JamnibA first saw the Zaimph was also an inven- 
tion; that Hanno was really crucified in Sardinia; 
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and a few other minor changes. Then to Froeh- 
net's a Tkimftd versions he gave text for tcJCt, 
Authority for authority, and when a question of 
topography arosc> Flaubert clinched his answer 
with: "Is it to shine by trying to make the 
dunces believe that T do not distinguish between 
C^ppadocU and Asia Minor ? But I know it, 
air; 1 have seen it, I have taken walks in iL" 

If the question was consecrating ftpes to the 
moon, or whether beards covered in bags in sign 
of mourfiing arc in Cahcn [ Ezekiel xnv. i 7] and 
oa the chins of Egyptian coloasi — any doubtful 
fact, be it ethnic, aichaeologic, ethic, lesthctic. or 
historic, was met by a volley of answers, a flood 
of learning, a wealth of reading, that simply 
overwhelmed his antagonist. The affair was 
tremendously diverting for the lookers-on, but >t 
is to be doubted if art was benefited. For two 
dusty German professors such a controversy 
might have proved useful; in it Flaubert simply 
wa.stcd bis glorious powers. 

Salammb6, despite its erudition. U a love story* 
original in design, set in a strange environment, 
a love story withal. The accusations of a too im- 
personal style aiid of a lack of human interest do 
not altogether hold when the wonderfully vital 
portrait of Salammb6 is studied; and the fiery 
Matho, the leper Hanno, Hamilcar, stern, but 
loving his little son Hannibal like the apple of his 
eye ; the wily Spemiius, the fanatical high priest 
— here is a group of living humansj animated by 
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the same passiDns as ours, a delineation almost 
cruel ill its ctcamess, and all surrounded by an 
atmospbere cf realistic beauty that bespeaks the 
art of its creator. The style, the superb ca- 
denccd prose whtch passes us in processJoual 
spleDdor or else penetrates the soul like a strange 
perfume, this style 3o sharp in outline, socanorous 
to the ear^astyle at once pictorial and musical, — 
to this unic|ue verbal presentation I cannot accord 
justice, Flaubert is first the musiciaD and then 
the psychologist. 



Ernest Reyer was bora in 1823. His family 
name was Rcy, and he hails from Marseilles- 
A very old but active man. Reyer b librarian of 
the Op^ra. and is, or was, critic of the Jvumai 
4is DShats, a position formerly held by Berlioz. 
In 1876 he succeeded F^licien David as x 
member of llie Institute, These two composers 
exerted the major influence upon the work of 
Reyer He mutated David in his choice of 
Eastern subjects and Berlioz m his modern in- 
Slni mentation. Beginning as a reformer, writ* 
ing music thai was classed as too advanced, 
Reyer Uvcd to hear himself called a reactionary 
— and with ju&tice^ for in his setting to Saiammb6 
he harks back to Meyerbeer, Hal^vy, and 
F^licien David, The mighty wave of Wag- 
ner had no attraction for this Frcnchmao 
untii he heard Ihe Tristan Prelude in 1S84- 
From that ttmc he became an ardent preacher 
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of the faith Wagnerian. He modelled his orcbes- 
tralion afler Wagner, wrrle of hU music in hi* 
critical jo^rna], and bectime known as one of 
the men in Paris who could be counted upon foe 
the Bayreulh propaganda. 

Vei in practice Reyer seems timid. Not pos* 
scssiikg much musical iikdivi duality ^ he attempted 
what most unoriginal men attempt, he tempo- 
rizedj became a composer of compromises and 
an eclectic. So in his music, even in his best 
work, Sigurdj the want of a strong, individual 
Style is coliccablc. As early as 1876 selections 
from Sigurd had been given in concert by Paa- 
deloup, The theme of the opera is almoGt 
identical with Wagner's Gotterdarnmenmg, the 
book of which was Rnished in 1853. Is it any 
wonder that Reyer speaks of his early music as 
coming too late after David and his later music 
too soon after Wagner? Bertioa produced his 
Erostrate at Baden-Baden, and Riyet said thai 
La Statue was one of the most reraiirkable operas 
given in France for two decades. With all his 
half succeEBes — for iSigurd is in the repertory 
of the Paris Opera — Reyer cannot be con- 
sidered as a strong man in any way. He has 
imitated Gluck and Wagner, Bcrlioa and Wag- 
ner. Years a^o, after hearing Sigurd, I called 
him"le petit Berlioz," but I now consider the 
phrase a pleasing exaggerntion. BerTioz was a 
master of orchestration. Rcycr is noL And he 
has nothing new to say. We all recognise 
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those inipotefii phrases, hollow and sonorous as 
the winil in a tall chimney, that arc plastered 
over his scores- Those cries "O CieU " "Jc 
t'aime!" and " Horreur ! " are they not idiotic 
in librettos and music 1 Here is the musical 
phrase cUch^ m all its banal peifection, and the 
thunderous choruses h la Meyerbeer which 
punctuate Reyer's scenes weary the nerves, 
beat down ctjr sympathies, and stun our ears- 

Sigurd is the one opera that betrays fancy, 
science, and a feeling for chantcteriiation, I 
have enjoyed parts of it at the Paris Opdra, but 
wondered why the composer had selected the 
subject. Urunhiid lies asleep on the fiery 
mountain, situated in Iceland. Sigurd. Gnnther, 
and Hagcn swear friendship, and Sigurd puts 
on the tarn-cap» winning Hilda, as she Is called, 
for Gunther. There is the episode of the naked 
sword, and later Sigurd ig slain by Gunthcr, 
The ballet is very pretty, and Wagner's InHuence 
is in cndciice. Sigurd, though produced in 
1884, was really composed before Gotterd^m- 
msrung. Again Reyer came too latCn 

In JSS9 he finished the score of Salammb6. 
It was 6rst sung at the Theatre dc la Monnaie, 
Brussels, February ro, 1890, with Rose Caron, 
Seliicr, Bouvct, Vcrgnet, and Rcnaud m the 
cast. Two years later, May 23, I8g3, Paris 
listened to the opera with Rose Caron, Albert 
Salc^za, Vaquct, Dclmas^ and Renaud in the 
production. Wednesday night, March 2C^ 1901, 
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in the Metropolitan Opera Hou^e, New Voi 
viewed its specUcle, for spectacle S^ilammM is, 
spectacle and naught else, TTie cast is given 
15 a matter of record: Lucictinc Brcval, Sa- 
lammbA; Sal^ca, Math6; Salignac, High Priest; 
joumet^ Narr* Havas; GiJibert, Giscon; Scottt, 
Hamilcar; Sizes, 5pendius; Ditfriche, Autha- 
rile, and Carrie Bridewd], Taacach, Lti^ 
Mancindli conducted. The production was an 
elaborate and costly one^ 

Camille du Locle, who butchered Flaubert's 
book to make a holiday for the Parisians, ac- 
coniplishcd his task successfully accnrding to 
his lights — theatrical %hts. He altered the 
story, suppressed much of its huoiatiity» and 
eliminated the magnificent picturesqueness oC 
the romance^ Du Locle divides his sceue plots 
thus : — 

Act I. The Gardens of Hamilcar's Palace 

Act II. The Temple of Tanit 

Actlll. FirstScene, The Tempk of Moloch. 
Second Scene. The Terrace of Salammbd. 

Act IV. First Scene. The Camp oE the Mcr- 
ceoaries. Second Scene. The Tent of Math^. 
Third Scene, The Field of Battle, 

Act V- The Forum, 

T need hardly tell you the original story — 
how Math6» the fierce Libyan warrior, first saw 
the lovely daughter of Hamilcar; how he re- 
solved to win her ; the rape of the sacred veil of 
Tanit, called the Zaimph, and Salammb6's terror 
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at seeing it shroitii the person of a Barbarian in 
her sleeping chamber; the pursuit, the escape, 
the return of Hamilcar anJ the resolve of Sa- 
lanimbo to win back for Carthage its holy veil. 
Who can describe after Flaubert the massed 
shock ot armies, the pilkge of cities and the 
crucifixion of the lions f To the march of his sono- 
rous sentences we move through strange scene*, 
scenes of repulsive horror, slaughtered men and 
beasts, and the odor oE sun-baked carcasses, over 
which hover obscene winged creatures seeking 
carrion, 

Sala.mmb6, after a hieratic ceremonial with 
the huge sacred serpent of the temple — Rodin 
aione might execute this episode in shivering 
marble — visits the tent of Malh6, recovers the 
Ziiimph, hut meets with an accident. She dE** 
covers her love for the Mercenary chief, who 
justly besieges Carthage for the pay of his sol- 
diers, and she snap^ the gold anklet-chain that 
daughters of patricians wore in those times, 
Math6 is captured, toitured by having to run 
the gantlet of Carthage's enraged populace, 
and finall/ drops before the terraced throne upon 
which sits Salammbd beside her atfionced hus- 
band, Narr* Havas, the Numidian. The poor 
hunted wretch, over whose icd flesh the skin 
hangs in bloody strips, dies* and his heart is cut 
out before the eyes of SalammbS. She takes 
poison from a goblet handed her by the expect- 
ant bridegroom. All who touch the veil of 
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T&nit must perish. So is it decreed by the Uw 
and the piophcis I 

M. du Lock has altered this ^gnincant ending 
by making Sal:in\mb6 stab herself^ and then 
Malhd— hy the usual "fferuied and auper- 
burnan effort" — breaks his bonds and caives 
biiii^cU lulu eternity. Il i% sweetly gory and mclo- 
cbatiuticv this ending. Of course, the trip through 
the aqueduct is omitted and the ibeft of the 
Zainph takes place before Salammba's e)-es. 
Thf* (s in the second act- The libreiiisi, with 
memories of Faust, causes Math6 to make an 
imaginary circle through which it would be im- 
piouK to penetrate. Incidentally he wooes the 
young lady with true Gallic ardor. Yet this act, 
far removed a^ it is from the book, is the best 
of the fivc- 

What follows is of no consequence ; the coun- 
cil chamber lis lugged in for its picture, and the 
spectacle of SalammbO dressing on a terrace 
under the niya of a CAfthaginmii moon, zs round 
as a silver buckler, does not advance the action 
materially. The camp and battle scenes do 
credit to the taste of the decorator, though they 
are meaningless. But in MathA's tent, where 
Salammbd presently arrives. Rcyer strikes fire 
for the first timCp His hero and heroine have 
thus far been smothered by processions of chant- 
ing priests, by mobs of soldiery, by ballets and 
by monster thoruscv Here llie man and the 
woman, face to face, bare theit souls, and the 
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mufiic, not so passionate or so desperate as Val- 
entine and Rioul's duo in the fourth act of Lea 
Hugacnots, is yel sincere and touching- After 
that the opera ooses away in mere pantomime. 
There 13 a fall down a series of lofty staircases, 
which is not high art 

J could only distinguish two well-defined lead- 
ing-motives in Ihe partiiion. Ore came from 
Gounod's Romeo and JuHet, fourth act, the other 
is a slight deviation from Tristan'a cry in Act 
III : •' O Isolde." For the rest, 1 have a vague 
remembrance of enndhnti without melody, finales 
witiiout cliraaji, a thin, noisyj shallow, and irritat- 
ing stream of orchestration and a vocal score 
that either screamed or roared. The harmonic 
scheme is dull and there is htlle rhythmic va- 
riety. Reyer, as I said before, has few musical 
ideas, and he docs not conceal this deficiency 
by the graceful externals of a brilliant instru- 
mentation. As weli meant as was Rcyer^s ad- 
miration for the immortal story, a story that will 
outlive the mock antiquities of Rulwer, Fbers, 
and Sienkiewicz, tlic French critic and composer 
was not the man to give it a musical setting. 
Wagner or Verdi — none other — could have 
made of his glowing Oriental prose-poem a 
music-drama of vita) power and exquisite tolor- 



It is a holy and wholesome thing to visit 
the graves of genius, for the memories aroused 
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may serve as an inspiratton and a consolation 
in the spiritually arid tracts of daily and dole- 
ful existence. But as the emotions aroused at 
the sight of great men's relics arc profoiind only 
tc the individual — they seldom make interest- 
ing reading — so more than a record of the fact 
that T have visitctl Rouen several times to view 
the tomb of Gustave Flaubert is not of burning 
importance. I cannot help protesting, however, 
at the tardy official recognition accorded one of 
the greatest prose roasters France can boast, and 
one of the great world novelists. In the 5o1- 
fciino Gardens there is the marble memorial by 
the sculptor Chapu, and up on the heights of 
the MonumentaJ Cemetery lie his remains in the 
Flaubert family plot, not very far from the Joan 
of Arc monumciiL The Government has doDC 
Rothingt though it has erected marble quarries 
to mediocrities not worthy to unlatch the shoes 
of Flaubert. Guy de Maupassant is remem- 
bered in the Solferino Gaidens by a statue vis- 
^vss to the master whom he loved and to whom 
he owed so much. At Paris another loving me- 
morial stands in the Fare Monceau; yet lor 
Flaubert, a giant when compared to the un- 
happy writer of the Contes, there is nothing — 
not even a commemorative tableL 

The least reparation for this neglect that the 

French Government can offer is the purchase 

and preser\^ation of the little house in which 

Madame Bovary was composed with such pdi^j^ 
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ful travail. It slill sWods^ though fasl crum- 
bling into decay, on the bank of tht^ Seine at 
Croissct about hali an hour below Roucu. The 
paternal bouse haa vanished, and occupying part 
of the little park is a dismantled manufactory. 
Abb^ Provost is said to have written Manou 
l--escaut in the old bouse — at least, Flaubert 
believed the story. 

The faithful Colangc, for twenty years acrvi- 
Tor in the Flaubert household, keeps a small 
caf^ near his former home, and is always ready 
tc talk of tbe master and of hb mother, Madame 
Flaubert, For two acasona I vainly tried to get 
from Colange a photograph of this mother. To 
me the mothers of great men are of extraordi- 
nary interest. No money could tempt the old 
man, though he might have bad the picture ro 
produced and sold the copies. 

With his phrase uttered at Flaubert's pn^ave. 
M. Frani^ois Copp^e fastened more firmly to 
histoiy the name of that noble artist, "The 
Beethoven of French Prose." 
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Drama is relentlessly encroaching upon th« 
domain of trusic. In FalstafF, the mosC note- 
warthy .-tthicvcrmciit since Dtc Mcistctsinger, 
wc get somcthiriff which for w^nt of a better 
title one may call lyric cofiKdy. But in form 
It is novel. It is not opera bu& ; nor yet is it 
Optra comiqiic in the French xensc; in fact U 
abours a in2ikcd deviation from its prototypes; 
even the cloborxkte system of Wagnerian leading 
motives is not employed. It it a new Verdi we 
bear ; aot the Verdi ot II Trovatore, La Traviata, 
or Aida, but a Verdi brimful of the joy of life, 
■ophistjcatcd. yet n^ive. A marvellous com- 
pouDd 19 this musical comedy, in which the 
miiftic fellows the text, and no concessions are 
made to the singers or to the time-honored con- 
vention* of the operatic stage. Verdi has thrown 
cverboard old foims and planted his victorioua 
standard in the country discovered by Mozart 
and conquered by Wagner. A marvellous old 
m;in indeed! 

The play's the thing to calch the conscience 
of the coiDpoaer to-day. The actioa in Falstaff 
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is aimost as rapid as if the text were spoken; 
and the orchestra, the wittiest and most spar- 
kling rianl orchestra [ ever heard, — comments 
upon the monologue and dialogue of the book* 
When the speech becomes rhetorical, so doca 
the orchestra. It is heightened speech, and 
instead of melody of the antique, formal pat- 
tern we hear the endless melody whirh Wagner 
employs. But Verdi's speech is his own and 
dt>cs not savor of Wagner^ If the idcaa arc not 
developed or do not assume vaster proportions, 
it is because of their character. They could not 
he so treated without doing violence to the 
sense of proportion. Classic purity in csprea- 
sion, Latin exuberance, joyCulneES, and an inex- 
pressibly delightful atmosphere of irresponsihle 
youth fulness And gayety are all tn this charming 
score. 

We get a touch of the older style in the con- 
certed numbers, bur the bandiiog is very free 
and the content Verdian and modem. Here 
are variety, color, freshness^ earnestness, insou- 
ciance, and numberless cjuaint conceits- The 
tempo 13 like an arrow-shot from the bow of 
a classic-featured archer, whose arrows have 
been steeped in the burning lake of romanti- 
cism- There Js melodic repetition of phrases, 
but it is more in the manner of Gritry than 
Wagner. 1 have called Falata£f a pendant to 
Die Mebtersinger, and the two works, directi/ 
antithetical, are both supreme products of the 
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Gallic and Teutonic lyric genius. And how 
Verdi escaped the current of his younger years! 
What wonderful adaptability, what receptivity, 
what pjwcrs of assiitiilation ! Si>iiic future bU 
ographer will write of The Three Styles of 
Verdi as did dc Lena of Beethoven's styles; 
perhaps be will even increase the number. 

Wagrer did not shed his musical skin as ab- 
solutely as this Italian, Compare the young 
and the old VcrdL lo style to-day Falstaff is 
younger than II Trovatore half a century ago, 
Thinlc of La donna h mobile and then of the 
fugiied finale to Falslaff. And remember, it is 
not a fugato with imitative passages, nor the 
fugal treatment of an ensemble 6nalc, but a well- 
constructed fugue in eight real parts, wiUi epi- 
sodes, inversions of the subject, scretti. and even 
■A pedal point It is not so pleasing in effect as 
Ibe magnificent polyphonic close of Die Mci&- 
Icrsinger, because of its severely formal con- 
struction. It sounds as if Verdi had said, " Go 
to; after all this mumming and masking I will 
show ye that I, too, can be serious-" So he 
fugues the words "Tutto nel mondo ^ burlo," 
of all words in the world for such a form! 
What a gay old dog he roust have been I And 
heaven knows what jokes he had in store for 
us, hidden in the capacious sleeves of his genius. 
I am sorry that an important engagement in the 
Lethean fields prevented von Btilow from being 
present at this FalstafI performance. He had 
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lo recant his opinion of the Manaoni Requiem ; 
but after this fugue he would have surely bent 
the stubborn knee of pride anJ ^jtostrated him- 
self before the Italian god of music- 
No one can reproach Verdi with lack of ideaa 
in Faistaff. They are never ending. Tho 
orchestra flows furiously, like a stream of quick- 
silver, tossing up repartee, argument, facts, am- 
plifying, developing, anil strengthening the text. 
No melody? Why, ihs opera 13 one long. merry 
tune — jocund, blithe, sweet, dulcet, and sunny. 
Few moods of melancholy, no moods of mad- 
ness, but all gracious folly and fantasy. 

The Honor soHloqny from Henry IV, with 
its pixzicati accompaniment and its No! punctu- 
ated by a drum tap^ is changed into strength 
;ind sarcastic hnmon When T Was a Page is 
another gem, and so is the chattering quartet 
Hut why enumerate details ? It is a work of 
which one cannot say '' this and this/' it is so 
rich, so exuberant, so novel, and yet so learned ; 
little wonder then that we marvel Verdi's 
musical scholarship is enormous. He paints 
delicate, fairylikc pictures, using the most deli- 
cate pif^ments and with the daintiest touch imag- 
inable ; and then he pens a severe and truthful 
canon in the second which excites the admiration 
of the scholar. The minuet is an echo of old 
lime, but how superlatives pale before the 
wealth of rhythms, modes, subtle tonalities, 
limple diatonic effects contrasted with gor- 
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^ous. soiiorou:^ orchestral bursu! And it must 
not be forgotten that both composer and tibre^ 
tiflt have caught the true Shakespearean note. 
The corpulent knight, despite his brag^docio 
humor, lechery, and glmiony^ is a genllenian 
bom, aUhougb sadly run to seed because of 
sack and petticoats. The glamour of the revel 
at Heme's Oak, the street scene at dusk, with 
The gossiping of the women, and the cle^r, fresh 
air, — and there is no attempt at PurccU mad- 
ngals, English local color, — all these prove 
V^rdls sympathy; also that music is a univer- 
sal language and that an Italian poet-composer 
may faithfully frame the slory of an Engliih 
dramaiistH 

And with what a li^ht hand and vivacity of 
speech Verdi ha^done it! Miracles of construC' 
tion there are, but the grim bones of theory are 
never exposed. Even the fugue is jaunty. The 
love clement peeps a^rchly out behind the puffed 
mask of humor; the note b never deep, just a 
sigh, and it ha» departed before^ you can fairly 
grasp its beauty. The duos are all charming, and 
— but what hoots idle cataloguing^? Its bi^auties 
should have become patent to our opera-go- 
ing public and the work a favorite long ago. 
" Apr^s moi, le deluge," said the Wagnerites of 
the great Richard. ''After Wagner. VerdH " 
iomc may explain. Falstaff suggests, of course, 
Victor Maurelj and our debt of gratitude for his 
vital and ayrapaihetic interpretations is great. 
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Is there an Victor on any stage today who 
can portray both the grossness of Falstaff and 
the subtlety of lago? 1 douht it Making all 
due allowances for the different art medium the 
siiiging actor inusi work in, despite the slight 
exaggeration of pose ard gesture, Maurel had 
no superior, if indeed an equal, in these two 
rfllce. And then the man's astonishing versa- 
tility ! What method, what manner of training 
has he had? Ot what sehool or sehools is he 
the crystallized product? His voice^ worn and 
fiiccani, seemed to take on any hue he desired, 
Tn FiilstafF, yoQ may remember, it waa bullying, 
blandishing, defiant, tender, and groasi full vi 
impure stiggestivenefis, as jolly as a boon com- 
panion. And when he sang " Quando cro pag- 
gio dd Duca di Norfolk," how his vocal horiion 
lighted up 1 

The brainleasncM of Verdi's music previous 
to the time when Atda was composed should not 
close our eyes to the promise and potency of that 
same early music. It is the music of a pas- 
sionate Italian temperament — music hastily con- 
ceived, stili more speedily jotted down, and 
tumbled anyhow on the stage. Musical Italy 
before iSSo was devoted to the voice. Give it 
a plank, a dramatic situalionj an aria, and suc- 
cess pursued the composer. Aa Eor the dra- 
matic unities, the orchestral commentary, the 
welding of action, story, and music — why, they 
CouJd all go hang_ Meiody, irrelevant, fatuous, 
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trivial mdody, and aeab ueAody* was the «h]!> 
boleth. The wo&dcr is that an orchestra w;u 
ever employed — accept ihai it made more noise 
than a pjaoo plajrcx ; that costumes were ever 
worn — only because they looked braver, gayer, 
in the fiare of the tooUights than street atdre. 
And most wonderful of all was the eipense of 
a Lhcatrc, frv to those melomanracs anything 
but a tune was a deterrent factor. The singer 
and the AOtig sung composed an opera. All 
the rest was sheer waste of maiehaL — or Teu- 
tonic madness. 

Verdi's acquaintance with Arrigo BoTto WHa 
the tunung- point in his career. He knew 
BodTTo't far better than he knew Wagner's scores. 
If he was a&ected at all by Wagneiism, it was 
by way of BoTto and not at ^rst hand. T am 
not prepired to deny thai Vcidi ever listened 
to the Ring, to Tristan^ or to Die Meistersingcr in 
its entirety sung by competent throats ; yet I sm- 
cerely doubt iL The Italian's early music iS 
full of Rossini, Donizetti* Bellini, and Meyer* 
beer. He could not, being of a receptive nature 
have escaped Wagner had he known him thor- 
oughly. He was a very suspicious, proud old 
man, — as proud of T Due Foscari as of Alda, — 
and almost to the day of hh death deprecated 
Wagner's influence on modem opera. To «ce, 
then, as do many wise men of music, Wagner 
peering sardonically from behind the lively 
and exciting bars of Verdi's later scores, is 
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to claim a clairvoyance to which I dare not 
pretend. 

Take an/ of Verdi's operas previous to those 
of 1850, and what do wc get? A slrmg of pas- 
sionate tunes bracketed in the convcnlional 
€avathia-cabahtra style \ little attempt at follow- 
ing the book — such awful books! — and the 
orchestra, a huge strumming nmchinc, strum- 
ming without color, appositcncss, rhyme, or rea* 
son. And then the febrile, simian-like restless- 
ness of the music. It was writlen for people 
of little rousLcal intelligence, people who must 
hum a tunc or ever aitcr view it with contempt. 
Verdi could furnish tunes by the hundred — 
real, vital, dramatic ones. Think of the waste, 
the saddening waste, of material made by the 
young maestro in Obcrto, Nabucco. 1 Lom- 
bardi» Ernani, I Due Foscari, Attila, Macbeth, 
Luisa Miller, and I Masnadieri ! If he could 
have but saved them for his latter days — for 
his so-called third period! I know that your 
early Verdian refuses to consider the later 
music. He even hstens to Alda under protest. 
In it lurks the Wagnerian Witrm that in Olello 
and Falslaff stings to death the melodic genius 
of the venerable master Now, 1 quarrel with 
no man's artistic tastes. It were a futile pro- 
ceeding. If you love Rigoletto better than 
Otello, I have no objection to make, I cannot 
bring any argument to bear upon you, for I am 
nut a special pleadei in matters musical. As 
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well try to convince a man who asserts that 
Dumaa pirc is a greater novelist than Flaubert- 
Yet I enjoy certain moments in Rigcletto, ju&t 

as T think The Three GiiarJanien ratlllrtg good 
residing. Bui to ta.!! cillicr tlic opeia or the ro- 
mance great art is to mix your critical values^ 

Verdi was not by nature a reiormer. A man 
of sensual gifis in the way of music-making, a 
born (bamatiKer of anything from an antlqiie ruin 
to a tnurcIcT, be touk up the operatic fonn aa 
he found it and did not seek to develop it. But 
he poured into it^ ancient, honorable, and some- 
what shaky mould stuff of a stirring nature — 
:ind also an amazing amount of it. Think of 
the twenty-five and move operas he made before 
he reached Atda! To be sure, there is a sus- 
picious resemblance between his melodies, his 
characters^ his situations; there is aJways the 
blood-curdling story of intrigue, — poltlical, pas- 
sionate, — with its elopements, loves, cutthioat 
conspirators, booted chorus, and its orchestral 
tremob- We get the dime novel set to music, 
the inartistic glorification of the melodrama. 
Verdi needed money, love, fame, easily gained, 
and being a much more inda^tnoua man than 
Rossini he contnved to turn out in forty years 
twice as many musical pot-boilers. I have al- 
ways admired Rossini's musical laziness. Once 
rich, be refused to compose any more- As his 
facility was on a par with his lack of artistic 
conscience, the thought of the amount he might 
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have left mskes one slmJiier, Pul luckily he 
was content to give us — not to mention any of 
thcothets — The Barber oE Seville, a masterpiece 
pure and undefiled. 

Verdi, also lacking an artistic conscience, and 
without high ^itistic ideah^ produced operas as 
indefatigably as incubators chickens. Naturally 
such music perished early, and his failures more 
than balance bis successes. He made money, 
an enormous amnunt ; ht was probably the rich- 
est composer that ever drove a pen. The usual 
fate has overtaken the early music, while even 
Rigoletto, n Trovalore, and La Traviata no 
longer draw unless sung by an "all star" cast. 
T pass over the Manzoni Requiem of 1674. tt 
was too near the ATda epoch to make a great 
forward step. Otello. in 18B7, sctthe musical 
world mad with surprise, curiosity, delight It 
reveals Utile or none of the narrow, noisy, vul- 
gar, and violent Verdi of 1850. The character- 
drawing is done by a man who is master of his 
material. The plot moves in majestical splen- 
dor, and the musical psychology is often subtle. 
At last Verdi has flowered. His other music, 
smelling maker of llie soil, showing more the- 
matic invention, was but the effort of a hot-beaded 
man of the footlights, a seeker after applause 
and money. In Oteilo all musical provincial- 
isms have vanished ; the writing is clear, the 
passion more controlled, the effects aimed at 
easily compassed. The master craft of Jago 
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Rtyle nf the composer. It ts fuller of Meyer- 
becriams than any apcra composed since L'Afri- 
cnine, as full as is RicnsL Indeed, I doubt 
if Aida would li;ive heen bom had not L'Afri- 

caine preceded JL Thi^ resemblance to Meyer- 
beer does not stop at the libretto: there 15 the 
same flamhoyancy in color, the same barbarie 
taste for full-b!i.iwn harmony and exotic tuncfi 
— not to mention the similarities in the stories, 
Wagner had far less to do with ATda than Meyer- 
beer, though many believe the contrary. To 
Rigoletto, in 1851, must we go in the search for 
the roots of the nature Verdi. In the declama- 
tory monologues of the hunchback jester are the 
germs cif the more intellectual and sjbtle mono 
loguca of lago and of Falslaff. 11 Trovatore 
contains strong dramatic situations^ and if the 
tower scene is becon;e hackneyed, yet how well 
devised I In this much -ad mired, mucb-sung 
composition are to be found haniionic alra- 
which indicate to the keen observer the wai 
the musical wind was bound to blow nearly 
half-century later. With TravJata Verdi mad< 
his first attempt al musical psychtilogtzing. Ba- 
nal as is the book, there is no denying the 
power of some of its situations. No, decidedly 
it will not do to overlook the Verdi of 1850, 
It would be building musical history without 
straw. 

As among modem German music-dramas Tri** 
tan and Isolde is the greatest, so is Qtcllo among 
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the lyric diamas of Italy — one mighl as well in- 
dude France. Falstaff is Iheir comic pendant as 
Die Meislersingcr h to Tristan. Vevdi c^>iTJj30sed 
Olello when he was past threescore and tcn- 
The fact seems incredible; in its score seethes 
the passion of middle manhood, the fervors of a 
flfiwering maturity- No one ever dreamed of 
setting Shakespeare in this njyally tragic fasliion. 
Rossini fluted with the theme ; in Veidi jealousy, 
love. envy, hatred, are handled by a master^ It 
IB a wonderful opera, and a Shakespearean Verdi 
began at a limt when mcjst men are preparing 
for death. Reversing natural processes, thb 
phenomenal being wrote younger music the 
older he grew. After Aifda — Otello ! After 
grim tragedy, joyous comedy — FalstaffI If 
he had sarvivecl ninety ye^rs, he might have 
written a comit opera that would have outpointed 
in wit and humor Johaon Strauss ! 

Otello IS a true music-drama j its compoaer 
seldom halts to symphomze hJs events as does 
Wagner. BoTto, the greatest of librellists, has 
skeletonized the story; Verdi's music gives it 
vitality, grace, contour, brilliancy. And yet the 
Italian poet has not gravely disturbed the old 
original. It is but a compliment to his gift of 
absorbing the Shakespearean spirit to say that 
lago's Credo, that terrific explosion of nihilism 
and hatred, does not seem out of perspective in 
the picture. It is Borto'a intercalation, as are 
the Cypriote thonises in Ai:t I!. All the rest 
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k pure Shakespeare, barring a few happy trans*, 
positions from the Senate speech to the <tiio ai 
th4^ close of Act I. 

Verdi's ckaracEer-drawing is masterly. Dol 
not li^C us ballt s.X compansor:^, or for that m&b, 
ler at superiatives. No composer ever lived — 
Mozart and Wagner arc alone excepted — who 
could have so drawn the hot-blooded Moor znd.i 
the cynical caanikm clinker, set them facing each 
other in the :)core, and allowed them to work out 
their own musical fates, as has VerdL The key 
to Otello is its charactemation — in a musical 
sense, of course. But the medium in which 
Vcidi bids them move, thcii fluidity, their lig- 
nsanity — these arc the things that almost dcf/ 
critical analysis. Whether he is Hstening lo hia | 
crafty Ancient, or caressing Desdemona, or lag- 
ing like the hardy Numean lion, it is always 
Otcllo, the Moor of Venice, a living, suHcring, 
loving man — Shakespeare's Otello. 

The character does not suggest the liashy 
operatic, the ranter of the footlights. Nor doea; 
lago, whether as the bluS hero of battles and 
baLtJes, or the loathsome serpent stinging tlw 
other's soul, ever lag dramatically, ever sinJtintay 
the conventional attitudes of a transpontine melo*< 
drama. It is Tago, "the spirit that denies," un-j 
derlined perhaps, as music mnst emphasize evci 
the current emotions of a character Desdcmona. 
is drawn in relief to her furious lover and war- 
rior, and in relief to her cold-blooded fnaligncr. 
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U pure Sbakesp^are, barring a few happy 
portions from the Senate speech to the duo ai 
the close of Act I. 

Verdi's character-drawing is masterly. Do 
not let us balk at comparisons, or ior that mat- 
ter at superlatives. No composer ever lived — 
Mozart and Wagner are alone excepted — who 
could have so drawn the licit-bluoded Moor and 
the cynical cannikin clinker, set them facing eaclt 
other in the acorc. and allowed them to wcrk out 
their own musical fates, as has Verdi. The key 
to Otello is its characterization — in a musical 
sense, of course. But the medium in which 
Vcidi bids them move, thcii Huldily, thdr hu- 
iranity — these are the ihinga that almost defy 
critical analysJE- Wlxether he is hstening to his 
crafty Ancient, or caressing Desdemona. or rag- 
ing like the hardy Numean lion, it is always 
Otello, the Moor of Vc^icCj a living, autTcring, 
loving man — Shakespeare's Otello, 

The character does not suggest the flashy 
operatic, the Tanter of the footlights. Nor doe». 
lago, whether as the bluff hero of battles and- 
battles, or the loathsome serpent stingiitg tlic 
other's sout, ever lag dramaticallyj ever sink into 
the conventional attitudes of a transpontine melo> 
drama. It is lago, "the spirit that deniea/' tin-, 
derlined perhaps, as music must emphasize ever' 
the current emotions of a character- DcsdcmonAi 
is drawn in relief to her furious lover and war-' 
lior, and in relief to her cold-blooded inali^cr. 
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Verdi has assigned her gentle music, the Ave 
Maria, the Willow Song. She is a. pure white 
cloud against which as a background are etched 
the powerful masculine motives of the play- 
Delicacy and vivacity reveal, bit by bit. the 
interior of a sweet, troubled soul. The other 
figures, C^ssio, Emilia, are sketches that add to 
the density of the background without detract- 
ing from the chief motives. It is a remarkable 
libretto. 

From the opening storm to the strangling 
scene the music flows swiftly, as swiftly as the 
drama. Rich, varied, and elcquerl, theorcJiestra. 
seldom tarries in iti vivid and acute commentary. 
There is scant employment of typical motives — 
the '*kiss" theme in Act I is sounded with 
psychologic fidelity when Otello dies. In the 
Handkerchief Trio is there pause for instru- 
mental elaboration; but, in the mam, old set 
forms are avoided, and while there is melodic 
flow, it does not often crystallize. The duo at 
the end of Act I, the Credo o£ unfaith, and 
Otello's exhortation Id tlie high heaveus io Act 
II ; the tremendous outburst in the next act with 
lago's sardonically triumphant exclamation, " Be- 
hold the lion ! " as he plants his scornful heel on 
the recumbent man — then the final catastrophe I 
Throughtnil there are picturesque ilrokes, cH'ccts 
of massed splendor; and about the tempest-stirred 
souls is an atmosphere of gloom, of doom, of 
guilt and melancholy foreboding. 
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is pure Shakcapcttrc. barring a few h&ppy trans- 
positions Erom the Senate speecii to the duo at 
tlic close of Act L 

Verdi's cbaractcr-d rawing la mastcrljr. Do 
not let us balk at connpansona, or for that mat* 
tct at superlatives. No composer ever lived — 
Mozart and Wagner are alone excepted — who 
coiitd have so drawn the hot-blooded Moor and 
the cynical cannikin clinker, set them facing each 
other ill the score, and allowed them to work out 
their own musical fates, as has Verdi. The key 
to Otello is its cbaractcmailoQ — in a musical 
sense, of course. But the medmm in which 
Verdi bids them move, tlidr fiuidily, iheir hu- 
manity — these are the things that almost defy 
critical analysis. Whether he is listening to hia 
crafty Ancient, or caiessing Desdemona, or rag- 
ing like the hardy Numean hon^ it is always 
Olcllo, the MiKjr of Venice, a living, sufferiEigr 
loving man — Shakespeare's Otcllo- 

The character does not suggest the flashy 
operatic, the ranter of the footlights. Nor does 
Tagu, whether as the bluff hero of battles and 
battles, or the loathsoine serpent stinging the 
other's soul> ever lag dramatically, ever sink into 
theconventionalattitudesof a transpontine melo- 
drama. It is lago, "the spirit that denies/' un- 
derlined perhaps, as music must eniphasite ever 
the current emotions of a character, Desdemona 
is drawn in relief to her furious lover and wa^ 
rior, and in relief to her cold-blooded maligncr. 
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was as early as November 24, 1880. Mcfistofcle 
was first he^rd in Milan, Italy, in 186S : its;*^^- 
mt'^re was a scene of rioting, and a duel iu which 
BoTto participated occurred later. Publit: feeling 
ran very high, for they lake their art seriously in 
Italy, The performance lasted six hours, and 
was a hopeless failure. Not until the work, 
pruned, revised, and greatly curtailed, was re- 
peated in Bologna, did Botto receive a fair hear- 
ing. He had composed little previous to Ihia 
music-drama, preieiring journalism aod literary 
work- But MePstofele was such a chaUenge to 
older operatic foiTis that the work was soon 
sung in London and elsewhere. Doifto, who is 
chiefly known as the librettist of the later Verdi, 
h a man of the highest artistic ideals. His 
mother was Polish, which may account for his 
versatility, his poetic gifts- He worked over, 
fc-orchcstrated, and polishcJ Mcfiitotclc, and 
changed Faual from a tenor to a barytone part. 
And it all smelle of the lampi despite some beau- 
tiful pages* 

Mefistofele wa* once music of the future; 
now it reminds one of some strange, amorphous 
survival from a remote period. It is such a tre- 
mendous attempt lo embrace all of Goethe's 
profound world philosophy, poetry, dramatic 
symbolism, that tt is a failure — a remaikable 
failure. There is little nicbdic invention, the 
prison scene being the top notch of its dramatic 
passion; while the tenorsolo, From the Meadows, 
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fond of high living, and has a pretty tR3tc in 
wine. The sardonic, mocking arch Acnd of BoTfto 
is more like the popular notion of mankind's 
enem/. He u familiar with the Powers, and is 
contemptuous of earthworms- His defiant and 
evil song i)i Triujnph is the bc&t thing in the 
work. The solo in the Brocken scene, Here is 
the World Empty and Round, does not make the 
same impression as The Denial song. Faust in 
this version is rather colurleiw. and more philoso- 
pher than lover. Marguerite's most musical 
episode 13 when she recalls her lost happiness 
in the mad scene. And there is much music 
that is ugly and dreary, for Botto, no matter 
what he has arcomplifihcd in his unpublished 
music'drama, is in Mefistofclc rather the poet 
than the composer. 01 rich, red, musical blood, 
of vital figures, we are offered but little. This 
composition is a product for the closet It lacks 
tlmt quality ptissez^sed by musicians oi meaner 
attainments than BoUo — the quality of human- 
ity. There are dramatic moments, but the story 
halts, the symbolism is not appreciable, and the 
mystic element not quite realized. To give the 
world a Faust in tone one must be a musical 
Goethe. Neither Gounod nor hoito was strong 
enough to cope with the grandeur and beauty 
of Goethe's masterpiece among masterpieces, 
Gounod was a musical sensualist, lacking h>fty 
imagination ; Bolto fails in the sensuous tem- 
perament and i& ever cerebral 
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denied a pbce among the more intellectual 2t\s 

by many great thinkers Whether this is just 
or Hot, considering the vasl claims of Bach and 
Beethoven, I will not say, but one tiling is cer- 
tain : in Chopin emotional sensibility predomi- 
natec, and as women are supposed to be more 
emotionai than their mates, ^rgtt they should 
play Chopin belter. But arc they more emo- 
tionaJ ? LombrosOi who has measured the sighs 
of sentimental girls, and weighed her tears, says 
no- In an extraordinary series of public experi- 
ments, coTiducted at Turin, the learned Italian 
found that woman as compared with man was 
deficient in tactile sensibility; that she did not 
record impressions, whether optical, aural, or 
sensory, as rapidly or with such clear definition 
as did man. I admit this sounds discouraging, 
and is enough to give pause to the upward flight 
of the sex, if that flight is to be tested by 
scientific analysis. But what is all this testing, 
weighing, and measuring when faced by the 
spectacle of a glorious winged creature which 
sails away on victorious pinions with plumage 
unruffled by Lombroao and his laboratory logic? 
A genuine //jw'/j/^, one who gently tclt the 
female pulse of his century and suavely waved 
the patient aside, was the late Rmest Renan. 
If ever a man should have bad exalted ideals of 
womanhood, he was that man. His sbtcr 
Hcnrtctte was his life companion, a veritable 
ataff to him in his erudite studies, and when she 
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dicdf he withered, or, rather, grew fat and 

spiritufllly flabby- Vet this most subtly feminino 
of men hud the ingratitude to write : " There is 
DO doubt whatever that at the present time 
Ecmininc inaiincts occupy more space in the 
general pbysiognomy of the world thin they did 
formerly. The world is more exclusively pre- 
occupied just now with frivolities that formerly 
were looked upon ^& ihc exclusive t'T^P^ity of 
women. Instead of askiug men for great achieve- 
ments, bold enterprises, and heroic labors, the 
women ask them for riches only, to satisfy 2. 
vulgar taste. The general movement of the 
world has put itself at the service of the instincts 
of woman, not those splendid instincts through 
which they display more clearly than men can, 
perhaps, the divine ideal of our nature, but the 
lower instincts which form the least noble por- 
tion of her vocation." This was written in 
1S55- What would Kenan have written in the 
twentieth centurv ? 

We have now laboriously collated the opinions 
of three men — Sutherland on the brain, Lom- 
broso on the sensibility, and Rcnan on the 
moral nature of woman. The general tenor of 
these three messsges is hardly as hopeful as the 
new woman could desire. Let us leave the 
chill topic in all its frozen splendor and turn to 
the latter part of my question — Chopin, 
What is Chopin playing ? 

That Chopin was a Pole who went from War- 
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saw to Paris, there won fume^ the love of George 
Sand, misery, and a sad death are facts that 
even sclioofgirls lisp. The p i an isl-^^om poser 
belongs to the stock itguics of musical (ictlou. 
He was slendei, had consumption, slim, long 
fingers, played vaporous moon-haunted music, 
and after his desertion by Sand coughed him- 
self off the cnilcnipararj canvas in the most 
genteel and vomsintic manner. I like to recall 
George Moore's description of Robert Louis 
Stevenson: ■* I think of Mr. Stevenson/' he 
wrote in his Confessions, '*as a consumptive 
youth weaving garlands of sad llowcrs with pale 
weak han<i5, or leaning to a large platc-gUsa 
window and scratching thereon certain exquisite 
profiles with a diamond penciL" The piano 
was Chopin's window, and upon it he Iraced 
aTabesques, lender and heroic, sorrowful and 
capricious. All this is Chopin romantically 
conventionalized by artist-biographers and asso- 
ciates. The real man, as nearly as we dare de- 
scribe a real man — was of a gentle, j^Ughtly 
acid temper, and of a refined nature, who had a 
talent for playing the piano that was without 
parallel, and a positive genius in compoBition, 
His life was stupid, if compared with an actor's 
or a sailor's, and was devoid of public incident, 
We can see hbi giving a few piano lessons to 
prim, chaperoned misses of the Boulevard Saint- 
Germain before each noon; in the afternoons 
making calls or studying ; in the evening at the 
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op^r^ for an hour, ktcr m the enchanted circle 
of countesses « ho listened Co his weaving music, 
and afit;fw3id a space fot breathing at a fash* 
ionabic c^fc before retinng. Public appear- 
anccs vere rare; tbb amtocnU loved not the 
larger world and Its democratic criticisms. His 
was a leni penmen t prone to self -coddling. 
Only to the favored few did he reve4l the neb* 
nc&s of hb inner H(c. That he suffered inlcnscly 
from petty annoyances before which the ordi- 
nary man would hunch his shoulders vras but 
the result of a hyperiesthetic delicacy. An 
^oli^n harp ! you cry, ^nJ the simile h a happy 
one. But no wind harp has ever discoursed 
such music as Chopin's piano. 

And then there is the national element, per- 
haps the most fascinating of all the Rbrers of his 
many-cotored souh Chopin was Polish, he loved 
Poland madly, yet Chopin never laid down his 
music to take up arms for hts native land, fight 
or die for, as did his countrywoman Emilia Plater. 
Being inlinilely more feminine than any woman. 
Chopin saug his dreams, his disillusions, iiito 
his music, and put his fiery patriotism into hb 
polonaises. His range is not so wide as Bee- 
thoven's; but it is quite as intense. His ma- 
zurkas, valses, nodumes, studies, preludes, 
impromptus, scherzos, ballades, polonaises, fan* 
taisics. ^^riations, concertos, cradle-song, barca- 
rolle, sonatas, and various dances are the mo^t 
Intimate music writlen for any instniment. A 
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lyric poel, he touched us to the core, and with 
exquisite tentacles drew our soul to his. He is 
dead, yet a vital musical force to-day. To play 
Chopin one must have acute sensibilities, a ver- 
satility of mood, a perfect mechanism, the heart 
of a woman and the hrain of a man. He is not 
alt elegant languors and melancholy ^mperings. 
A capricious, «ven morbid, temperament is de- 
manded, aud there must be the fire that kindles 
and the power thai menaces ; a fluctuating, 
wavering rhythm yet a rhythmic sense of excca- 
aivc rectitude; a sensuous touch, yet a tcueh 
that contains an infinity of colorings; supreme 
musicianship — Chopin was a musician firsts poet 
afterwards ; a big nature ovcrflovring with milk 
and honey: and. last of all, you must have suf- 
fered the tribulations of Ufe and love, until the 
nerves are whittled away to a thin, sensitive 
edge and the soul is aflame with the joy of 
death. Does this sound like mocking at the 
impossible? All this and much more that is 
subtle and indescribable are needed to interpret 
Chopin. And now do you see that I am right 
when T declare that most women play his music 
mechanically ? 

Who has played Chopin in a remarkable man- 
ner? The list is not large- Chopin himself 
must have been the greatest of all, though Lis2t 
declared thit his physical strength was not able 
to cope with the more heroic of his works. 
Liazt, Tausig, Rubinstein, Essipofft Joscily, 
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Karl Hcyinann. Pachmann, and Padcrcw^ki — > 
a »omcvrhat attenuated number of narnc^ Of 
course there vexe many otht^^; but these rei^ 
resent supreme mastery in various phases of the 
master's fnusic. The real pupils all claimed to 
have iahedtcd the magic forniuU. the tmdl* 
tioD. To-daythebC9t'knowD Chopin players arc 
Joseffy, Rcaeik^a), Pachmann, Paderewskj, aod 
othen. Each has his vlnuea, and to define tholr 
llmttalions, enuncl^ic thc-ir excellences, would be 
critical Kdr-splittmg. Nearly all the younger 
professional men and v/omen play Chopiu after 
approved academic models. He is estpounded 
by acstheticiani and taught throughout the bnd. 
He is mauled, maimed, thumped, and oiherwise 
m^trcatcd at conacrvatories, and the soul of 
him is seldom invoked, but floats^ a wraith with 
melancholy eyes, over nearly every piano in 
Christendom, There have been and are charm- 
ing interpreters of his music among women 
pianiata. Paderewski told nic that be never 
heard the mazurkas belter played than by Mar- 
celline, Princess Cfartoryska, a beloved pupil 
of Chopin's. We have never had the maiurkas 
so charmingly played here as by the wiiful 
Vladimir de Pachmann; yet not even his dear- 
est foe would dower that artist ^-ith great men- 
tal ability. But he is more feminine than any 
woman in his tactile sensibilities. JoscfTy has 
^r more intellectuanty ; Padcrcw:^ is more 
poetic. All three arc, as all musical artists 
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should be, feminine in their delicacy of tem- 
perament. 

Where, then, does woman enter thfs race, a 
race in which sex traditions arc topsy'turvicd ? 
If women arc deficient in brain weight, in ner- 
vous and spiritual powers, how is it ihat they 
dare attempt Chopin at all? 

Because, patient reader — and now I begin 
to draw in the very large loop 1 have made — 
men of science deal with the palpable, and the 
time for measuring and weighing the impalpable 
has not yet arrived. Because there is no sex in 
mLisiCn and because you may not be very moral 
or very intellectual, and yet play Chopin like 
"a little god" — as Pachmann would say. And 
now for my most triumphant contention : if the 
majority of women play Chopin abominably — » 
so do the majority of men ! 



n 

"It may indeed," answered Ametla; '^aod I 
am so sensible of it that unless you have a mind 
to see me taint before your face, I beg you will 
order me something — a glass of water if you 
please." Ajid then that moat fascinating chroni- 
cler, Henry Fielding, Esq., proceeds to relate 
the further history of Captain Booth's good 
lady, but not until Mrs. Bennet infuses some 
"hartshorn drops" into a glass of water for 
her. All this was about 1^50. Since thea 
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Us Austen acd her troop of youthful crea- 
ture avoonii)gto order, have 5toI^ with chann- 
iug graces across the caav&s of Bction; the 
young woman of 1750, with her needles and 
her scruples, has tjuite vanished; and passed 
away is the girl who pUycd the piaoo id the 
attff Victorian drawing-rooms of our mothers. 
It has always seemed to me that slippery hair- 
cloth sofas and the Battle of Prague dwelt In 
mutual harmony. And now at the beginning 
of the century the girU who devote time to the 
keyboard merely for the purpose of social dis- 
play are almost as rare as the lavender water 
ladies of morbid sensibilities in the Richardson 
and Fielding novels. It was one of the new 
English esaayjsts who wrote of The Decay of 
Sensibility. He meant the Jane Austen girlj 
but I wonder if the musical girl of the old sort 
may not be also set dowQ for study — the study 
we accord to rare and disappearing types. Yet 
nc^'cr has America been so musical, never so 
crowded the recitals of popular pianists, while 
piano manufacturers bewail the day's brevity, so 
eager for their instniments is the public. Here 
is a pretty paradox: the piano b passing and 
with it the piano girl, — there leally was a piano 
girl, — and more music was never made before 
in the land ! 

Women and music have been inseparable in 
the male imagination since the days when the 
moining stars sang cosmic chorals in the vasty 
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blue. The Old Testament tells of dafictng and 
lyrics that accompanied many sacred cfFices, and 
wc all recall those music-mad maids who slew 
Bacchus for a mere song. Women played upon 
shawra and psaltery, and to her fate went dancing 
with measured tones the daughter of Jejthtliah, 
I am not sure but Judith crooned a melody for 
the ravished eara of Hoiofcrncs. An early keyed 
instrument was named in honor of woman — the 
virginal — and the first printed piece of English 
music was called Parthenia^ On the tille-pagc 
ia represented a simpering and rather blowiy 
young woman of Ruhens-like physique, playing 
upon a virginal, her fingers in delightfully im- 
possible curlicues. This piece was engraved in 
1611. A variety of pictures, some as early as 
[.t40> show the inevitable girl seated at the 
apinet, or clavichord. There is a painting by 
Jan Sieen in the London National Gallery, 
depicting an awkward Dutch miss fingering the 
keys, and a Gerard Ter Borch at the Royal 
Museum, Berlin, reveals a woman of generous 
breadth playing upon a violoncello- She af>- 
pears to be handling her how like a professional ; 
and she is, strange to say, left-handed. Ample 
are the facts relating to the important role enacted 
by woman as interpretative artiat. To no less 
an authority has been ascribed — wrongly, I sus- 
pect^a certain aphorism which places in curi- 
ous sequence wine, woraau< and song. It was 
the woman who entertained that then was con* 
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sJdered. She pleased the rude warrior. fatlgti«d 
by the chase or war, and with her ilainty lin- 
klings soothed lib aotti^^h btaln. Like mu^lc, 
womaa was a handmaiden. With the cmoQci- 
pation cf the art from churchly rutnc came its 
worldly victories. In ihe brilliant spaces of the 
concert ictim the piano wa8 king* and not seldom 
a king subdued by queenly fingers. The male 
virtuoso. Burely a thing ot gorgeous vauiUoG, soon 
had his feminine complement. The woman who 
played Ihe piano appeared in Europe ; and there 
were those that piedictcd the millennium. In 
the eighteenth century pianos had sconces in 
which burned candles, while charming women, 
hair powdered and patch on face, played Haydn, 
attempted Scarlatti, and greatly wondered at the 
famously difficult music of Moiart Beethoven, 
a loutish young man of unbearable habits, wrote 
music that was not to be thought of — it was sim- 
ply not playable. To be sure, a few grand ladies 
who gave themselves superior airs of culture^ 
as do Ibsen girh to-day — attempted the Beclho* 
vcn sonatas in the presence of the composer, 
who, quite deaf, lolled complacently in their draw- 
ing-rooms and betimes picked his teeth with the 
candle anuffera. But there was sterner stuff in 
the next generation. After Camilla Pleycl came 
Madame do Belkville-Oury, admired of Chopin, 
and the transition to the modern piano-play- 
ing women^ Clara Schumann^ Annette EasSpoff, 
Sophie M enter, Teresa Carreilo, was an easy one. 
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The lalte half of ibis century has witnessed 
an inlcnse devotion to a barren ideah Years 
previous to the advent of the sewing-machine 
there burst upon the civilized globe a musical 
storm of great magtiituiJe Every gitl whose 
parents respected themselves was led almost 
manacled to the keyboard, and there made to 
play at least cue hour out of the twenty-four. 
This was before the age of eight; after that 
crumby and pinafore period an hour was added, 
and 0, the tortures of her generation and the 
generation that succeeded her ! Veritable slaves 
of the ivory, they worked like the Niebehmgs 
for a stem Alherich, who pocketed the hoard 
of tlicjr fathers and rapped their cold, thin, 
and despairing fingers with a lead pencil — one 
tigually "made in Germany." With what in- 
fantile malignancy was regarded the lead pen- 
cil of the German music-masier I Why, even as 
I write, my very sentence assumes an OUendorf- 
fian cast because of the harrowing atmosphere 
conjured np by that same irritable Teutonic 
pen cil-wi elder. Piano music of those days was 
a thing cf harror. Innumerable variitions and 
the sonatina that stupefied were supplemeDted 
by diabolical finger studies without end. One 
hour afcerbreakfast^one hour after luncheon, and 
in the evening a little music to soothe digestion 
and drive away dull drink — something of this 
sort was the daily musical scheme of our nat- 
tiral rulers. Every girl played the piano. Not 
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to play t!i<: inatrumcnt waa a stigma of poverty. 
The barp went oui with Ihe Byrotiic pose, 
though haqs-playmg was deemed "a fine, lady- 
like accomplish m cut " until the Civil Wat, Bui 
a harp is a troublesome instrunient " to keep in 
order"; It needs skilled attention — above alJ, 
careful tuning- Now the piano is cheaper than 
the harp — 1 mean some pianos — and it is the 
only instrument 1 know of that is played upon 
with evident delight when out of tune. Even 
the banjo is tuned at times; the average piano 
so rarely that it resents the operation and 
speedily relapses below pitch. Because of its 
unmusical nature, a very uncomplaining beast 
of burden, tbe piano was bound to drive out the 
harp ; it is more easily '" worked," and, by reason 
of its shape, a more useful piece of furniture, 
Atop of a piano may be placed anything, from 
a bonnet to an ice-cream freezer; indeed, stories 
are told of heartleaa persona using it for a couch ; 
and once a party of French explorers discovered 
on the coast of Africa an individual^ oily but 
royal, who had removed the attinn and wires of 
a grand piano and used the interior for his per- 
manent abode, The unfortunate instrument had 
drifted ashore from a wreck. 

Olhtfr reasons, loo, there are for the supplant- 
ing of the harp by its more stolid hit If -brother, 
the piano — bigger brother, a noiaier, more as- 
sertive one^ and a magnificent stop gap for the 
creaking pauses of the drawing-room machinery, 
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And how nobly it covers thin talk with a dense 
mantle of crackling tones ! A provoker of 
sjjcech, an urger lo after-dinner cloqaencCj llic 
piano will be remembered in the hereafter a3 
the greatest social implement of last century's 
latter half. 

Uszts in petticoats have been so numerons 
during the past twenty-five years as to escape 
classification. It was the girl who did not play 
that was singled out £is an oddity. For one 
Sonia Kovalesky and her rare mastery of math- 
ematics there were a million staves of [he ivory. 
Not even the sewing-machine routed the piano, 
though it dealt it a. dangerous body blow. Trea- 
dles and pedals are not so far aeundCT. and a 
neat piano technique has been found quite use- 
ful by the ardent typewriter. What this prca* 
ent gcrieratioD of children has to be especially 
thankful for is its immunity from useless piano 
practice. Unless there is discovered a sharply 
defined aptitude, a girl ts kept away from the 
stool and pedals. Instead of the crooked bark 
— in Germany known as the piano back — and 
relentless technical studies, our young woman 
golfs, cycles, rows, runs, fences, dances, and 
pianolas! While she once wearied her heart 
playing Goltschalk, she now plays ternis, and 
she freely admits that tennis is greater thain 
Thalberg, Recall the namea of all the gr? 
women's colleges, recall their wonderful curri 
lums, and note with unprejudiced eyes tl 
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scope and the comparatively humble posltbia 
Dccu[}i^cl by oiusic. In a wont, I wish to point 
out that piano-playing as an accomplishment js 
passing- Cirls play the piano as a matter of 
course when they have nimble fingers and care 
for it. Life has become too crowded, too vari- 
ously beautiful, for a w^jttiaii without marked 
muflical gifts to waste it at the piano, 

tiegun as a pastime, a mere social adjunct of 
the overfed, mtisic, the heavenly maid, was 
pressed into unwilling service at the piano, and 
at times escorted timid youths to the proposirg 
point, or eked out the deadly lethargy of eveti- 
ings in respectable homes. Girls had to pull the 
teeth of thij^ artistic monster, the pianolorte* else 
be accounted frumps without artistic or sodal 
ambitions. Unlike th:4t elephant which refused 
to play a Ilach fugue on the piano, because, as 
the showman tearfully explained, the animal 
shudderingly recognized the ivory of the tusks 
of its mother, the girl of the middle century 
went about her task muddled la wits, but with 
matrimony as her ultimate goal To-day she has 
forsaken the " lilies and languors " of Choi«n> 
and the " roses and raptures " of Schumann, and 
if she must have music, she goes to a piano recital 
and heats a great artist interpret her favorite 
composer, thus uncousciuusly imitating the East* 
em potentate who boasted that he had his danc* 
tag done for him, The new girl is too buay to 
play the piano unless she has the gift; then she 
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plays it with consuming earnestness, Wc listen, 
to her, for we know that this is an age of special- 
izatinn, an age wht-n woman is coming into her 
own, be it nursing, electoral suCfiagc, or the writ- 
ing of plays ; so poets no longer make sonnets to 
our Ladies of Ivories, nor are budding girls 
chained to the keyboard Never has the piano 
been so carefully studied as tL is to-day, and, par- 
adoxical as it may sound, never has tlie ten<lency 
of music been diverted to currents so contrary to 
the genius of the instrumenL All this is better 
for woman — and for the development of her art 
along broader, nobler lines. The tone-poem and 
muac-drama are now our ideals, and I dare pub- 
lish my beUef that in this year of grace there 
has been born one who will live to see the decay 
of the piano recital. He may be fl centenarian 
before this change is wrought, but witness it he 
will, for mu3tc. of all arts, changes most its 
vesture. 

Ill 

Balzac, master of souls, knowcr of the heart 

feminine, made his lovely Princesse de Cadignan 
aay to the enamored Daniel d'Arthea : "I have 
often heard miserable specimens regret that 
they were women, wish that they were men ; T 
have always looked upon them with pityn . , , 
If I bad to choose 1 would still prefer to be a 
woman. A fine pleasure it is to have to owe 
one's triumph to strength, to all the powers that 
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art^ve« youby the laws made by youl But 
when we see you at our feet, uttering and doing 
Tiillinesses. is It not Ihcn an intoxicating liapplnes^ 
to feci one's aclf the wcaknc^ that triumphs • 
When we succeed we arc obliged to keep silent 
under pain of losing our empire. Beaten women 
are still obliged to keep silent through prjde. 
The silence of the slave frightens the master." 

This was written in 1839^ If Baleac had lived 
a half-ccalury. he would have painted iuIMcngth 
portraits of women who keep quiet neither in 
triumph ntir in defeat ; and at whose fett ped- 
als, not men. register new emotional expo* 
ricnccs — for the pedals of the piano arc the 
soul of it. To be ashamed of one's sex nowa- 
days would be an insane confession wrung from 
^ome pour overworked creature, one to whom 
the French novelist might refuse even the name 
of woman. Females may deny the beauty of be- 
ing born to wear petticoats ; women, never. In- 
deed, the boot is now on the masculine Teg. As 
the current phraseology runs, Woman has found 
herself. She haa also found a panacea for irri- 
tated vanity and indigestion, at one dtne called 
in romances a broken heart. This prophylactic 
is art; and when it is used intelligently, misery 
flics forth from the window as music opens the 
door, 

OncCj for the sheer fun of it, I made an imagi- 
nary classification of music which various hero- 
ines of faction preferred, or, rather, might prefer 
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— for many nf them are, as you know, tone- 
deaf. Mr. Howelb remarked this years ago. 
But consider Clariaaa Harlowc. or any of the im- 
mortal Jane's brood — do they not all suggest 
musical possibilities? What a paper that would 
be to read before a inothers* meeting on a sultry 
day in September! — The Musical Tastes of 
Fiction's Heroines. And with what facile 
logic, the logic of numbers, a clever girl could 
imhoTse her ruder opponents. Thr theme fas- 
dnales me > I am loath to leave it Thiiik of 
the year 1800! Beethoven bad written aorac 
piano sonatas, but was not very well known 
abroad. In London town there were still harp- 
sichords, and Scarlatti and Moiart, The modem 
grand piano was a dream that nestled in the latter 
sonatas of Beethoven — and in the brain of their 
maker Tone was not thought of; while a 
pearly touch, smooth scales, and crisp little 
rhythms were affected by such women as 
spared the time to practise from their social 
duties. The piano music of the eighteenth 
century was written for women, is woman's 
music. All these virginals, spinets^ clavecins, 
clavichords, harpsichords, are they not feminine .' 
Arc they not the musical rib plucked by an ami- 
able fate from the side of the masculine church 
organ ? Historical retrospects gall the mind at 
all times, but it may not be amiss to consider the 
century's piano music which preceded ours. 
Out of the old dance siiitea burgeoned latter- 
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day piaDo music. Those graceful writers oi 
old Italy and eld France made gay melodies, 
fun of the ardflcial life of their tone, of their 
stiTToundinga. You caich glimpses of delicate 
laces, with patches, powdered heads, courtly 
strutttngs, sjtd the sounds of courtly wooing. 
The stately minuetto, lively courantes, decorous 
allemandes, smooth sarabands, tripping gavottes 
and gigaes, — all these, and many more with 
high-colored titles, enclia:ited our gicat-great- 
grandmothers. The more tragic note was not 
missing, either. They had L'Hoinicide and 
the Fair Murderess, and any number of pieces 
named after tears, anger, caprice, sorrow, revenge 
and desire. Animals and the gods of Greece 
and Rome were quoted; tianlced by wax candles, 
with suitors smirking at the side of them, ajid 
peering in front of them, fair women played 
music, played it with genteel gravity or bewitch- 
ing coquetry ; played Scarlatti and Emanuel 
Pach, and all for the love of art — ^and perhapa 
a matrimonial future. Let it be remarked, rn 
fassant, that the keyboard, vastly modified, de* 
vcioped and improved as It is, \s still a favorite 
weapon of feminine offence- Just here get 
down your Browning from the sheU and con- 
sider A Toccata of Galuppi's. 

Of RaL-h, the giant, we do not read in the 

diaries, letters, and books of this fashionabli 

epoch. That grim old forgc-masler of fugues 

would hardly have appealed to the dreams of 
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fair women, even had they been cog^niiaot oF his 
existence. Handel's piano music was mere to 
their taste; his suites, ck^Lsical and solid in 
character, are full of brightly aa^d things, and 
lie well for the instrument Joseph Haydn, 
owing much to Bach's son Emanuel, wrote 
pleasing music, light music, for the piano^ His 
sonatas are not difficult, were nnt difficult for 
those ladies who coidd fJucntly finger Scarlatti 
This ItaKan, with his witty skippings, rapid 
hand-croS5in^s, and implacable vivacity, is still 
rainbow gold for most feminine wrists. Mozart, 
the sweetly lyric^ the mellifluous and ever gay 
Mozart, made sonatas as gods carve the cosmos. 
Every form he touched he beautified. The 
piano sonatas, written for money, written with 
case, were also written with both eyes on the 
fair amateur of the period. She admired 
Mozart more than Haydn; his music was melo- 
dious, hts decorative patterriB prettier. So 
Mozart raged in the hearts of the ladies, and 
slender fingers troubled thG chaste outlines of 
his sonatas. His eighteentb sonata, preceded 
by a fantasia in the same key — C minor — 
alone impeded the flight of these butterflies. 
In it were mutterings of the music that awed 
and thrilled in Don Giovanni, and it was a pre- 
cursor of Beethoven and his mighty thundcrings. 
Behold the conqueror approaches, the Bona- 
parte, the Buonarroti, the Balzac of music — 
Ludwig van Beethoven. In the tr^clc of his 
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growling tempests followed women, ncibly nur- 
tured, t harming woiwcti of fashion, Nanette 
Strdchcf, Baroness Erlmann, Julia Guicciardi, 
Th^rise, Bettin3,and tnany more besides. They 
played for him, and be, great genius and despiser 
of idle conventions, slrelched his stout short 
body out upon drawing-Toom ccuchcs. 

It is not a pretty picture this, but is a char- 
acteristic- It must please latter-day pagans 
wh.0 flout the niceties of society. Not all the 
Beethoven sonatas were admired to tlie study- 
ing point The early ones — ^mcre exercises of 
a young athlete juggling with the weapons of 
his grandsire — alone called for commendation. 
Dedii:!ated to Haydn, the first three did not 
excite the ire of critics or teachers, But as the 
man grew, as he felt, suffered, and knew, then 
his canvases began to excite fear and repulsion. 
" Why these gloomy lints, Herr van Beethoven ?" 
they cried, and listened eagerly to his rivals, 
the Wolffls, the GeUncks. the Hurainels- There 
is a niodishncss even in the art of writing for 
the piano, and Beethoven despised modisbncas, 
as would have Diajia of die Ephesiana the mil- 
linery of Lutetia. So he was negle*:red for a 
half-century, and the long-fiugered, long-haired 
virtuosi overran Europe^ with their variations, 
their fantasias, their tnlis, and Iheii trickeries. 
From Hummel to Thalberg effect was their 
gud, and beftire the shrine of the titillating, the 
ornamental and the suave, womankind prostiatcd 
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herself, pouring; out homage and gold — the 
latter provided by patient fithcrs and husbands. 
It was a carnage, a musical roui, and a siiperinr 
warrior like Liszt trailed thousands of scalps 
after his chariots during triumphal lours. The 
mediaeval dancing manias were as nothing when 
compared with the hysteria evoked by the new 
Pied Pipei of Hungary. Chopin never had the 
phydqne, and Mendelssohn was too moral, to 
copy Lisel. These two men wrote lovely music, 
feniinine music; while^down in Vienna a young 
man n am ed^ Schubert died, after writing incom- 
parable -songs and much bcaiUiful ptano miisit. 
His sDna.tas arc not so feminine in texture as hia 
musicnl M omen ts» impromptus and danc^. This 
music is made for woman, with its intimate, tender 
feeling, its loose and variegated structure. Von 
Weber composed chivalric sonatas and that 
marvcHous epitome of the dance, The Invita- 
tion. Schumann, broken in fingers through too 
curious experimeotings, dreamed twilight music, 
which his gifted wife CUra interpreted to ao 
incredulous world. 

Since then the rest is history. Women vir- 
tuosi are as plentiful as the shining sands, be- 
ginning wirh Clara Schumann and ending with 
the prodigy of ytslerday. Such thunderi?rs as 
Sophie Mentcr and Teresa Caircilo, women of 
iron will and great muscular power, and a subtle 
interpreter like Annette EssipofT, challenge 
men in their own sphere, and relatively hold 
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their own. 1 say rclativdy; and now cornea 
into view a acrioiia question. It is this : Should 
women cBHay the music ol atl compoEcref The 
answer is in the affirmritive. for who shall assert 
thtt a severe course of Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms may tc3uU in dught cl»c but ^ouiL But 
do women interpret all composers with equal 
SUCC6BS } The answer h here deddodjy a Qe|;a- 
dve one. Though I have heard Mentcr play 
Uififji rha[>S(H!l<?s with overwhelming brllliancyj 
though I have listened to CarreHo m amazement 
as she crashed out Chopin's F 9ha.rp mmor polo- 
naise on her Steinway^ yet I know thai the brawn 
and brain of this pair are exceptional- Half a 
dozen such do not appear during a certlury. 
Therefore big tonal effects, called orchestral by 
the critics, are usually not to be Eound in the per- 
formances of women. For that reason I enjoy 
the playing of vomen who are genuinely feminiDe 
in their style — Essi|>ofr or Madame Zeisler. 
Smoothness, neatness, delicacy, brilliancy* and 
a certain grace are common enough. The aver* 
age woman piatust is a hard student, and etrives 
to achieve that which men easily accomplish. 
As a rule she has finder facility, i plentiful 
lack of rhythm, and no particular interpretative 
power — exactly the qualities of the avcraRe 
male pianist When Matid Powell plays Bach or 
Beethoven cm her vii>lin we arc amazed and say, 
''Why, this is virile!" When Fanny Blcn*m- 
hcId-Zcistcr delivers the schcrao from the LitolfE 
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concerto, we arc surprised — not at her swift- 
ness, case, or delicacy, but at her nervous force 
and bravura — these latter being selfishly an- 
nexi^d by men as eminenily masculine attributes- 
Are they? Certain feminine Wagner singers 
possess Ihcm, and in opera they arc accepted as 
a matter of course. A genuine paradox, is it not? 
The muscular conformation of a woman's arm 
miliraies against her throwing a stone as far as 
a nian ; it also o^jcratcs adversely in modern 
piaoo-p laying, where the triceps muscles are n 
necessity for a broad, sonorous tone. I have 
considered the pros and cons of emotional in- 
tensity in writing of woman as a Chopin player, 
and shall not again traverse thai barren and un- 
grateful region. The intellect remains to be 
discussed, Are women intellectual in the in- 
terpretative sense? Yes, Without hesitation 
T answer this t|uestion. for music, apart from 
ihc creative side, is a feminine art, and one in 
which woman's intuitiona lead her many leagues 
toward success. That women have as yet — 
you mark my use of a future contingency! — 
that women have a» yet exhibited powers of 
interpretation as keen, as original, or even on a 
par with men, I am not prepared to eay> Il- 
luminative in Bach or Beethoven they are not, 
though deligbtfnUy ixielic in SL^humann and 
Chopin. I have ncvei heard a woman play the 
Hammer-ICIavicr Sonata, opus io6, of Bcetho* 
ven with force, lucidity, or imaginative lift. 
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Snfin: The lesson of the years seems to be 
Ibal women can play aaything written for the 
piano, and piny it well. In all the music of tho 
eighteenth century, in the sonatas of Haydn, 
Mozart, an^ the early Beethoven, in Hnmmel, 
Wcbcr, Schubert, Mcntlelsaohnf some of Scbu* 
mann, some of Chopin, a goodly portion of Liszt, 
all of Field, Heller. HiUer, MoBikowaki, Grieg, 
Scharwenka, and a motety of Brahms, — all these 
composers have been essayed with success. 
Bach's WeU-tempcrcd Clavichord should be the 
bread and butter of a woman's musical m^nu ; 
it should begin and end her day. One may 
quote Bahac again — that dear Princesse de Ca- 
dignan, sometimes calleid Madame la Dxcchesse 
Maufrigncuae, "Women know how to give to 
their words a peculiar saJntliness ; they commu- 
nicate to them I know net what of vibration^ 
which extends the sense of their ideas and lends 
them profundity; If later, tlieir charmed auditor 
no longer recalls what they have said, the object 
has been completely attained, which is the proper 
quality of eloquence^" And of this species of 
eloquence is a woman's playing of Bach and 
Beethoven and Brahms, It is often eharnung; 
but ia it ever great, spiritual, moving ait? 

The woman question — is it not one to be 
shunned P 1 mean the question, not the theme 
itself, though one may recommend Laura Mar- 
holm's volumes, Frau Marholm is a Scandi- 
naviaa, and Northern women must have been 
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bound with iron social gyves, to judge by the 
quality of their proteatant literaUire, Ibsen. 
Bjimsoii, even Strindbcrg — whose erratic pen- 
dulum swings to the other extreme — are full ol 
the heady polemics of sejt. Sex — why.onesjck- 
ens of the subject after reading problem plays 
and novels. To all American women between 
the ages of eighteen and cightj' I say study 
Laura Marholm's Studies in the Psychology of 
Woman. The dissatisfied ones, those who really 
believe all they read, may perhaps realise how 
much better off is The Unquiet Sex — this capi- 
tal phrase is of PIcIen Watterson Moody's coin- 
ing — in America. Little wonder that there 
ifi a woman movement in Europe. For its psy- 
chology read Marholm. Best of all, here is a 
woman telling us scercts^ secrets not to be 
captured by men watchful of the Sphinx that 
Dcties. And it is a sad corrective for mas- 
culine presumption, masculine vanity, W-V are 
only tolerated. Some of us have known thai 
for years; here it is elevated to the dignity 
of a psychological system. These long-haired, 
aoft-eyed animals, as Guy de Maupassant de- 
scribed them, are our true critics weighing us 
ever in scales that arc mortifyingly candid, excus- 
ing U3 if they love us, but after all only tokmiing^ 
ns, allowing tbe lords of creation to kneel in 
bumble attitudes at the shrine and rewarded at 
the end by — taleralion. And if this is the ease 
on the Continent, wliere the equaltly of women 
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h ts yet a half-hatched idea, how is it io Amer- 
ica, where she is queen, queen from kitchen to 
palace? T thiak Mrs. Ma/holm herself would be 
amazed, and mayhap afler five year*' residence 
here would write a book about the Wrorgs of 
Man. Her Six Famous Women betrays the 
wrilei's keenness of vision, the Studies reveal 
breadth of idea and judgments, She does not 
belong to the "Shrieking Sisterhood." She is 
a woman, a defender of home and family. 1 
assure ycu I enjoyed her book far better than 
Zola's Fecondit6 — that most miraculously dull 
and moral tract. Tolstoy is the remote parcDI 
of both books, though Marholm has her own 
feminine point of attack- No man may hope lo 
undenitand women a^ does a woman. It w^s 
ZangwiLl, I think, who said that all women 
writers arc of value — do they not tell ua the 
secrets of their 8cx? This is hardly polite* but 
it is true- When the "messages*' of George 
Eliot and Charlotte Broiit«^ have grown stale 
from usage — all truths breed rust aJter a time 
— their unconscious self -portraitures will pre- 
serve Ihem from these giant moths, the critics. 
The Marholm knows better than any envious 
male the limitations of woman as artist, politi- 
cian, and writer. In the adniiiable study of Mrs. 
Besant she writes : *'Sbe has always possessed 
the wholly feminine capacity of assimilating the 
most varied and incompatible mental food, with* 
out disturbance or indi^^i?stion, and of giving it 
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forth with a certain accuracy; her brain waa 
like a photographic plate upon which tbe ex- 
posed picture is clearly and mechanically printed. 
These characteristics, the quick perception and 
exact repetition, arc frequently praised bj pro* 
feasors who examine Ecnunine students* and 
many have declared that in eagerness for knowl- 
edge and ability to acquire it, women excel men. 
It is undeniable that in these characteristics 
they excel most men ; it would be a pity if moat 
men excelled them, for these characteristics rest 
upon the lesser power and capacity for original 
thought, independent selection, and deeper afRn* 
Ity tij the appropriate idea ; they depend upoa a 
mechanical instead of an organic process/' 

This is not a pleasing paragraph* but it shows 
the writer's style of argument. She gird^ with 
something approaching violence at the milk-and- 
walcr men of tbc day. declaring that Woman's 
Emancipation is the result of some deficiency 
in modem manhood. However, read Marholm 
and draw your own pictures of what women 
should or should not be. A charming woman 
told mc that she had asked Jean dc Res^kd if he 
cared to sing Romeo or Tristan with any partic- 
ular singer, 

'* I always sing to my ideal woman," replied 
the artist. And I fancy that we all pursue that 
illuding composite. It is Woman who composes 
all the great music, paints all the great pictures. 
writes all the great poems — Woman the inspirer 
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of all art ! Is SAe, after all, our coast of Bo- 
hemia ? Then mankind, from the torrid time of 
undifferentiated protozoa, has been frantically 
striving to acquire a footing upon that fascinat* 
Ing territory. 
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THE CAPRICE OF THE MUSICAL CAT 

Few critic3 arc prophets honored in their own 
musical country, and but one or two in a gener- 
ation possess pi^vcyance enough to predict the 
way the musical cat will jump. The antics of 
that exotic feline since ihe day Richard Wagner 
pinched its tml and bade it leap through the 
large and rather gaudy hoop of the music- 
drama, have been mystifying and extraordinary. 
It coquetted with Brahms, il visited Italy, and 
for a time took up ita abode in the house of 
Grieg. 

In a word, c:iprice of a deep-seated order hiis 
marked the progress of music during the past 
half-ccntuty. I am not speaking now of Amer- 
ica, but of the world at large, Chopin died in 
1B49, Schumann in 1S56 ; with them were buried 
the ideals that lit the lantern of the romantie 
school. It has flickered on, this sweet, phos- 
phorescent signal of revolt, but chiefly m the 
music of imitators. The strong light of the 
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torch first firmly held by Bach and passed on 
by men like? Mtjzart, Beethoveii, and Brahms 
was not ihe sort desired of thi: dreamers- For 
them the twilight and the strange-winged crea- 
tures bred in the twihght; the cla&sic&l composers 
— who were romantics in their time — loved 
loo much the luminary of day^ and had few 
favors formclaucholy and moonshineK 

Then came Richard Wagner, revolutionist, 
genius by the grace of God, and a marvcUoua 
moulder of other men's ideas. We are no longer 
aJamied by the senile warnings of the c^xtreme 
right ca-inpi as for the crat/ boasts and aHfirma- 
tions of the musical romantics, wc who know 
cur Wagner smile at the godlike things claimed 
for him. He had genius and his mii£Jc is genu- 
ine; but it U music for the theatre, (or the glow 
of the footlights; rhetorical mubic is it, and it 
ever strives for effect. That this cannot be 
music to touch the tall stars of Bach ^d Uee- 
tlioven we know; yet why compare the two 
methods when they sLrii/e for sLn:h other ajid 
various tilings? Wagner arragated cvcrythiag 
to his music-dramas; this he had to do or else 
be left lonely, bawling his wares to uns^'mpa- 
thetic listeners in the market-place of art But 
he did not hesitate to invade its most sacrosanct 
precincts to vend hh musical merchandise. And 
we must not criticise him for thia^such auc- 
tioneering in his case was absolutely necessary. 

Wagner caught up into a mighty synthesis all 
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the loose threads of rotnantidsm, all tht? widely 
severed strands of opera. He studied Bach and 
Beethoven, and utiiiEcd the polyphony of the 
one, the symphonic orchestra of the other ; Ihcu, 
knowing that opera as opera on Rossinian lines 
had reached, its apogee, and thar Mozart and 
GKick contained in solution the very combina- 
tiona he needed, he, like the audacious alchemist, 
the cunning Cagliostro that he was, made a 
composite that at first smacked oi GermaQ and 
IheD of Italian. He ran through his Rierzi, 
Flying Dutchman, Lohengrin, Tacnhauscr daya. 
fltrenuously testing his originality the mean- 
while; and when the time had arrived — in his 
case late in life — he calmly threw overheard 
old fonnulaa and served us the Ring and the 
real of his masterpieces. It was the most de- 
liberate chase after and assumpiicm of genius 
the world had ever witnessed; and, atrange 
as it seems, the wings that carried Wagner, 
learus-wisc, to the vistaa of the sun showed 
no weaknesses, no threatened and prccipitoua 
mdtings To change the figure : We know 
that this conscious composer perfected hi* style 
wtth other men's ideas; he beat, bruised, bat- 
tered into shape a method of his own, strong, 
individual, and alt-siifficiiis for hia purpose. He 
knew that certain subjects could stand operatic 
tieaiment, and that your opera orchestra must 
not be a big guitar, nor yet as symphonic as 
Beethoven's. With the prescience oi genius 
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be bdped hkmeM wa pradwljibe rsnterial be 
vuiiaL How wen he knew hia needs w all 
Tv^htc vhen we tisten to Die Ucistaangcr aad 
Triitaa and iMlife. 

George BcfUttd Shiw, in a loc^ skioe vsn* 
bfaed and fariUbDl ^j, held that "Warner. 
Ukc nKMt ajliats wbo have great mtcDcctaal 
power, wa£ dooiinated is the teclmical work o£ 
hk gjgaAtic scores by so stnoctg a r^ard for 
systetD, order, kigic. symmetiy, and syntax that, 
when in tbe course of time hn melody and bar- 
iDoay bccooie perfectly f&miliar to ns, be wtU be 
ranked with Handel as a cooposer whose ex- 
treme regulanty of ptoce dc re must irake his 
work appear dry to throe who cannot catch 
htt dramatic infpiiatk)ai. If Nordan, having do 
sesse of that inspiration, had sa>d : ' This f cUow» 
whom yon all imagine to be the creator of a new 
heaven and a new earth in music oat of a chaos 
of poetic emotion. Is really an arrant pedant and 
fonnalbt' I should have pricked up my cars and 
Bstcoed to him with some cariosrt)', knovnng how 
good a case a really keen technical critic coaid 
make out for that view.** 

WagDcr wa^ the bst of the great romantka ; 
he ckised a period, did Dot begin one. It is 
the behavior of the mu^cal cat — to resume 
our illustration — »nce Wagoer's death that is 
BO pUTzliog to the prophets. The sword and 
the cloak, the midnight alanims and excursions 
actttimcntal, occupied for kmg the foreground; 
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but mii'iic discarded adventiiie when adventure 
was reentering the land of letters in the person 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, — Stevenson who 
wore his panache so bravely in the very pres- 
ence of Emiie Zola and other evangelists of the 
drab in fiction, A curious return to soberer 
ideals of form was led by Johannes Brahms, I 
may add thai this leadership was unsought^ in- 
deed was hardly apprehended, by the composer. 
A more Linprcimislng fgure for a musical Mes- 
siah would have been difficult to ftniL Wagner, 
a brilliant, disputatious, magnetic man, waged a 
personal propaganda; Brahms, far from being 
the sympathetic, cultured man of the world Ihat 
Wagner was, lived quietly and thought highly. 
His were Wordswotlhian ideala; he abhorred 
the world, the flesh> and the devil, ^ this last 
person being incarnate for him in the marriage 
of music with the drama. Vet his music is alive 
to-day^ alive with a promise and a potency that 
well-nigh urge me to fatidical utterance, so sane 
IS it, so noble in contrast, so richly fruitful in 
treatment. A sympathetic writer he is, and also 
a roan who deals largely in the humanities of his 
art. Learned beyond the dreams of Wagner, 
Brahms buried his counterpoint in roses, set it 
to blooming in the Old-World gardens of Ger- 
many; decked his science with the sweet, mad 
tunes of Hungary, withaJ remaining a Teuton, 
and one in the dircet line of Bach, Peethoven, 
and Schubert* 
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mu£ir, the heavenly maid. The seed plantet 
by Hcriio£ and carefully husbanded by L,isz% 
has come to a prett>' and a considerable har- 
vest Of Liszt, whose revolutionary music the 
world has not yet recognized, this is nol ihe 
time to write. Only volumes can do justice 
to hU rare genius as a man, artist, and com- 
pu^r. I spolce of the death of Chopm and 
Schumann stiHing the aspirattoiis of the roman- 
tics; nothing ever dies, and by an elliptical 
route there has returned to U5 something of the 
fire and fury-aignifying passion of these same 
romantics, AH this we find in the music of 
Peter Tschalkowsky, all this and more. Tschat- 
kowsky, artistically. Is another descendant of 
L'XSZt and BerLoz, with a superadded Slavic color 
— or, shall I say flavor ? Tschaikowsky deliber- 
ately, though without malice, abandoned the old 
symphonic form, Ravished by wbat Henry 
James calls the "accnic idea,*' though without 
compelling talent for the theatre, he poured into 
the elastic and anonymous mould of the sym- 
phonic poem passion and poetry. A poetic 
dramatist, he selected as typical motives Ham- 
let, Francesca da Rimini, Romeo and Juliet, 
Don Juan, Jeanne d'Arc, and Manfred; his six 
symphonies are romantic suites, resplendent 
with the pomp aud color of an imagination 
saturated in romanticismH His frcrcc Cossack 
temperament and mingling of realistic, sensu- 
ous savagery and Malo-Russian mysticism set 
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him apart among composers. As musical as 
Wagner or Brahms, he lacks the gfcat central, 
intellectual f^rip of these two masters. He 
never tested his genius with fundamental brain- 
work. Btit U we wish a picture of musical psy- 
chological life of the latter half of this century, 
it is lo Tscha^kowsky that we mtist go. 

Rubbfitein I do not consider a factor in the 
musical strif a He was an ardent upholder of 
both campti, and^ being a German- Russian and 
a Rirssian-Gcrman Jew and Lutheran, his eclec- 
ticism proved his undoing. Something of the 
same sort may be said of Saint-SaenB. the clever 
Frenchman, Grieg buiU his nest overlooking 
Norwegian fjords, and built it of bright colored 
bits of Schumann and Chopin, He is the bird 
with the cne sweet, albeit monotonous note. He 
does not count seriously. Neither does Dvorik, 
of Bohemia, who, despite his intimate mastery of 
orchestral cokir, has never said auyihing pailicu- 
krly novel or profound. Smctana ts his superior 
at every point, Eugcn d'Albcrt treads with care 
the larger footprints of Brahms ; and Gotdmark, 
a very Mukart m his prodiga] amazements of 
color, has contributed a few canvases to th« 
gallery- But Germany and Austria, with one 
exception^ are dead. I do not count Bruckner; 
he patterned after Wagner too closely, Italy, 
with the exception (if Bolto, is as bare of big 
young talent as Mother Hubbard's cupboard. 
France has Masacact, Bnineau, Saint-Sactia, 
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Cter FraiKV, Vincent d'Indy» Fauri, Charpcn- 
ticr. Lalo — I 

Wc have beard Uttlc except a string quartet 
of Claude Debussy's in Netr York. The music 
to Maeterlinck's Pclle^u and M^tifi&nde U so 
absolutely wedded to the play, so incidental in 
the true >en&e of a much-abated word, that as 
absolute music it b unthinkable. Hearing it 
you BCX the compoacr dowo aa iaddng ear. But 
Richard Strauss via the music cf Wagner, Lisi2t, 
and Ber1ioi£ hm set the pace for the eacoph{>- 
nlst5. Dcbu^^y, notwithstanding lib uaquestioii- 
ablc musicians tiip, is obviously s. "hicrary" 
composer. That is lo $zy, his brain muu first 
be excited by the contemplation of a dramatic 
situatinn, a beautiful bouquet cf verse, a picture^ 
a stirring episode in a novel. But why cavil 
whether the initial impulse for his music be the 
need of money or Da Vinci's Mona Lisa! A 
composer who can set Msliarm^'s difficult 
L'Apris Midi, and the raoie recondite poems 
of Baudelaire, need not be daunted by criticism 
as to his methods of work. Take this Pel- 
16as music for example; it is 2 perfect speci- 
men of decomposition. The musical phrase is 
dislocated; the rhythms arc decomposed, the 
harmonic structure is pulled to piccc3> melts 
before our eyes — or ears; is resolved into its 
constituent parts. And his themes are often 
developed in opposition to all laws of musical 
syntax. Id Debussy's peculiar idiom there 
516 
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seems to be no normal sequence — I say seems, 
for it is simply because otir cars are not accus- 
tometl to the novel progrcBsions aJid apparent 
forced conjunctions of harmonics and thematic 
fragmenta. Tonalities arc vogue, even violently 
unnatural. The introduction to the forest scene, 
where Golaud discovers M^lisandc is of a sin- 
gular sweetness. The composer ha& caught, 
without anxious preoccupation, the exact note 
of Maeterlinck^ and he never misses the note 
throughout the opera. As it is impossible to 
divorce music and textj — Debussy seems to be 
Maeterlinck's musical other self, — so it is a 
useless task to point out the beauties, the ugli- 
ness, the characteriBtic qualities of the score. 
In the piano partition nothing may be gleaned 
cf its poetic fervor, lis bold landscape pamling, 
its psychologic penetration. There arc some 
isolated spots where the orchestra soliloqulxca, 
though few. It is the complete enveloping oi 
Maeterlinck's strangeiy beautiful play with a 
musical atmosiihcre that wins the atlention. It 
is easy to conceive of the play apart from the 
music, but not of the music as a separate entity. 
Debus&y, thenj has a musical idiom of his own. 
He is a st)/list and an impressionist. There 
arc purples on his palette — uu blacks. If the 
Western world ever adopted Eastern tonalities, 
Claude Debussy would be the one composer 
who would manage its system, with its quarter- 
tones and split quarters. The man sectus a 
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wraith from tbc Efist; his music woa heard long 
ago in the hiU temples of Hornaj, was made as 
a symphony to welcome the head-hunters with 
their ghastly spoils of war I Debiifisy's future 
Bbould be viewed with suspicion from all the 
Cfitical watch-towers. 

la Belgium there arc major talents such as 
Peter Bcnoil. GUscn, Edgar TincI, jan Biockx, 
Lekeu, Van der Siuckcn^the last named was 
one o£ the first among the youig Belgians to 
compose lone-poems. 

Charks Maitia LoefEer Is an Alsatian with 
French blood in hia artistic veins. He belongs 
by affinity to the Belgian group. Hisaymphouic 
poem is called The Death of Tintagiles after the 
mysterious and horribli; drama of Maurice Maet- 
erlinck — whose plays, despite their exquisite lit- 
erary quality, act better than they read, Mr. 
Loefiier's poera was first produced in Boston 
under Emil Paur's direction, January 8, 1S98. 
Then there were two violas d'amore employed 
in the obligate, perhaps symbolizing the sobbing 
voices of Tintagilcs and Ygrainc. Since that per- 
formance — when Messrs- Kneisel and Loeffler 
played the violas — the t:omposer has dispensed 
with one of these quaint instruments, has remod- 
elled the score and has also rc-orchcstrated it. 

Thoroughly subjective as must ever be the 
highest type of the symphonic poem, The Death 
cf Tiutagiles is rather a series of shifting mood" 
pictures than an attempt to portray the drama 
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too objectively. One feds Ihe hnrriii suspense 
of the storm — il is a ainiatcr night! — and what 
went on behind closed doors in that gloomy 
castle not far from the sonorous breakers on the 
beach. There is sou! strife, but it is milled. 
Life here is a tragedy too deep for blood or 
tears, and the silence — the Loefflcr orchestra 
can suggest hideous and profound silence when 
playing forrissimo — has the true Maecerlinckian 
quality. 

And then Ygrajne*s agony, as she searches 
for her murdered brother, Tintagilea, — "I have 
come up, come up high, countless sleps between 
high, pitiless walls," — can be poignantly (elt. 
Those four harsh knocks, like the knocking at 
the gate in Macbctli, must surely indicate the 
tragedy embouched in hidden spaces- 

The music, considered as music, is very 
beautiful- It easily ranks its composer among 
the stronger of the modern men. Loeffler is 
primarily a painter, and then a poet. He seldom 
sounds the big heroic note; he is too subtle, 
and a despiser of the easily compassed. His 
orchestral prose is rather the prose of Walter 
Pater than the prose of — aay, Macaulay or Mey- 
erbeer, Despising the cheap and grandiose, he 
has formulated a style that is sometimes "pre- 
cious" in its intensity and avoidance of the 
phrase banaL A colorist^ his tints begin ivhere 
other men's leave off; and his palette is richer 
thao the runbow's. In general "tone" he 
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hovers bfltmen the modem Kusslaos and Rich^ 
ard Stniiu. 

In tbcme he la Loeffier. The Death of Tin- 
ta^iles has enclosed within it much laceraliag 
emotion, m^jiy new color perspectives, man/ 
harmonic devices, and withal a human, though 
somewhat sublimated human, quality which en- 
dears the music at the first hearings 

Despite its psychology, it is always music 
lor music's sake. There is formal structure — 
Loeffler's form ^ and a disttoct climax. The 
sparing use of the exotic-toned viota d'amore is 
most telling. The fanfaies, recalling the dim 
triumphs of the dusty dead, are superbly cfTcc- 
tive; and the cantilena 13 ever touching. It 19 
all poetic^ *"a.tmospheric"' music, yet it is none 
the less moving and dramatic. 

Here then is the present situation : Wagner 
preaching in hia music dreams; Tschatkowaky 
passionately declaiming the cumulative woes of 
mankind in accents most pathetically dramatic ; 
Brahms leisurely breasting the turbid bUhiw^ 
of this maclstium and speaking in golden tones 
the doctrine of art for art's sake; and, finally^ 
Richard Strauss, a Ubcrmcnsch himself, seeking 
with furious and rhythmic gestures to divert 
from the theatre the art he Invt?s — who !ihall 
say whither all this will lead ? After Wagner^ 
music for music's own symphonic sake, and not 
for impossible librettos, acting-singers, and scene- 
painters. 
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WAGNER AND THE FRENCH 

Stendhal — Henry Heylc — once wrote: — 
" Romanticism is the art of presenting to peo- 
ple the literary works which in the actual stale 
of their habits and beliefs a.re capable of giving 
them the greatest possible pleasure; classicism, 
on the contrary, is the art of presenting them 
with that which gave the greatest possible pleas- 
ure to their grandfathers."' 

Thai the reaction from a brutal realism^ a 
minute photography oF nasty details, wpuldcomc 
in Parisian art was a foregone conclusion Co any 
acute observer of the history of literature, art, 
and music since Goethe's imperial mind set the 
fashion of things in the early years of the last 
century. The splendor of Th^opliilc Gaiitier's 
famous " gilct rouge/' — he declared that h was 
a pinkdoubletj — which graced the memorable 
days of the first violent representations of Er- 
nani, was naught bul a scarlet protest against 
the frozen daasicism of Chcrubini the composer, 
the painters Ingres and David, and the worship 
ot writers hkc Boileau, Racine, and Malherbe. 
A wild rush toward romanticism was inevitable 
after the colorless elegiacs of I-aniattine. Ard 
the grand old man at Weimar, in the twilight of 
his glorious career, summed up the whole move- 
ment of 1830 by saying : — '■ They aU coma 
from ChAteaubriand." 
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Frvu Liui, Hcinncfa Hdac^ and Utn-, Chvlet 



the iwclCTi ol ibtt 



Rbdooc^ scnEMtt 



tt fine iDdApcttdeBtly* vkb &tUe knowled^ of 
the etfccfV deli^iL Tbey possibly came from 
Ckft^uArttmSa whose Gviii^i^ uf Cbiislisnky 
vu but A rctniik to Hid^ A^ Ucals: but 
Walter Soott, with his great rocnxntae bistoriol 
Dovek, and Lord Bjtoo, with his glowio^ pas- 
wnate verse, were the true progenitors of the 
raKtkm agaiD A stiff KhoUstkism ; aod thar id- 
flococc crcn stirred phl^nuUk Germany, with 
Its Gallic Ucqacr, to new and bolder utterances. 
Heinrich Hdne, an exile who spoke of himself 
fts a "German strallnir who had binh a nest in 
the periwig of M. Vdtairc/' threw lums^ into 
the fray wkh pen dipped in sparkling iltnol tod 
d^ doui:hty deeds for the cause* 

Fr^^ric Cbopin, despite the limited 6dd of % 
pUito keyboard, was the unconscious centre of 
all tbc ba^jr, purple dreams, diifdng ideats and 
perfumed aprays of thought that tc-day wc call 
rovnantkifim. As the bub of that vast wbeel of 
poesy ai>d gorgeous imagmings, he absorbed the 
spirit of ibe time and shot out radUnt spokes, 
wbich lived after the whole romandc school be- 
came a faded flower, a pallid ifhost of the yester- 
year, Hugo fiamed acro» the hifitorical canvas 
like a painted £<:arIeE meteor; Berlioz's mad tal- 
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ent, expressed by his symbolical coloring in or* 
cheslratiun — color carried to insanity pitch — 
was a lesser musical Hugo. Delacroix, with hU 
brush dipped in the burning sun, painted verti- 
goes of color and audacities of conception. AJl 
was turbulent exaggeration, all was keyed above 
the normal pitch of life, and in the midst the 
still, small voice of Chopin could be heard. 

The end had come to all monstrous growths 
of the romantic epoch in French art — be it re- 
memb(.Tcd that earlier the niovemeni was equally 
as strong In Germany, beginning with Novalls, 
tichlegel, Ticck, Schubert, Schumann, and Jean 
PaulRichler; the revolution of 1848 shattered 
the dream of the lYiad republicans of art. That 
sphtDX-Uke nonenlily, the third Napoleon, 
mounted the imperial tribune, and the Cerberus 
of Realism barked its first hoarse bark. For a 
time thia phantasmagoria dominated l^arisian art 
and letters, 

AH this was tyiJica] of cynicism, unbelief; 
technical perfection was carried to heights un- 
dreamed of, and the outcome of it all was Emile 
Zola. French painting was realiBed in the min- 
iature manner of Meissonier, or later in rhe 
marvellous brulalities of Degas. Two gcmuaes 
who attempted to stem the tide that ran so 
swiftly died untimely deaths : Georges Itizct, the 
creator of Carmen, and Henri Regnaulti who 
painted the Moorish Execution in the Luxem* 
bourg. The last-named perished before Bougi* 
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wt in 1871. doac to de^th by a »pcxit ftnasiaii 
buJleL Tbese two rcm^kabic nieo, vitb poG- 
klbly tbe ^tdiltdon of Fortuny, the Spanisb 
virtuoso of arabesque? in color, might h^vc 
changed butorj if they had lived. Out the 
fates wiUod it otberwuc, and realism became 
thfi shibboleth. 

Hvcn that ardent yoang group, tbc Pam&s- 
sianXv as they called themteclvcs^ were beguiled 
iato this qoagmirc of folly and half-truths. La 
Tene mvlKd the lowest depths of tbc bog, aod 
agalD ft reactioD t>cgan. Lecontc dc Li^le, 
SuUy'Prudhomnie, the graceful Ranvillc (a be- 
lated romaDticist), Copp^ Puvis de Chavanncs ; 
the imprcsaioniais^ Monet. Manet, Rodin, thi 
sculptor ; tbc poets, Ren^ Ghil, Calullo Mcnd^ 
Verlaine, ID-fated Albert Gtatigny, Anatole 
France, unhappy cle MaupassanT, and our own 
countrymen, Stuart Mcfrill and Viclc-Griffin 
bc^n steering for other waters. Symhotism^ 
Buddhism, every rrw imaginable, have b< 
ai the rudder since then. Synthetic subth 
in art was the watdiword of the party of new 
ideas, and a renaissance of the arts seemed 
to be at hand. For this movement, which agi- 
tated artistic: Paris, the younger and fierier 
spirits, musicians, painters, actors, poets, and 
sculptors, banded, aiiJ, emuTativc of Richard 
Wagncr'3 Bayrcuthian ideal, began the fabrica- 
tion of a new art, or rather the synthesis of all 
arts, which seemed the wildest and most extrav- 
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agant tlTea.m ever conceived by 3. half-dozen 
frentied brains. 

The history of art moves in cycles, and each 
cycle carries with it a residuum of the last 
Richard Wagoer attempted en a gigantic scale a 
synthesis of the arts. He wished to condense, 
concentrate, epitomize in his music-drama the 
arts of mimicry or pantomime, elocution, singing. 
painting, sculpture, architecture, drama, and in- 
fitrumental music. He literally levied tribute 
on two of the senses antl welded them into an 
ensemble, in which every shade of cmotioD, par- 
ticularly the heroic and the tender, was depicted^ 
But Wagner's genius is, after all, Teutonic in 
Its difFiisiveness, He coald not escape his 
national en v iron men l- 

'* Fifteen years ago," said Paul Bourgct. 
" poetry's ambition was in picturesqucncss and 
execution to rival painting. To-day it models 
Itself on music. It is preoccupied wdth effects 
of mystery, of shadow, o( the intangible. This 
is strikingly illustrated in the verse of Verl;une, 
whose poetic creed I have given you before in 
the ' O la nuance, seule fiance, Le r^ve au r^ve 
ct la fluic au cor.'" These new men are musi- 
cians in words. They follow Wagner; above 
alt are they di;scendants of Edgar Allan Poe, 
who has literally deflected the mighty wave of 
French literature Into his neglected channel. 
All, If wc but appreciated Poe as do onr Gallic 
brethren ! Mallarmc and GuMav Kahn produce 
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veAol effects alcln to mtixic, viib its melancholy 
mytUry- 

It b Richard W^ijimcr who hu done much of 
all thi«^ preceded by Poc SymboUem, a Eoft 
green star, U but a ptn-pricfc in the inverted 
bowl of the night, but it sings like flame in thin 
glass. Us song is as bcautiftt] a^ the twilights of 
Chopin's garden, or as the wavings of the trees 
in Wagiver*s kiminous forest 5lowly but resist- 
Icssly, and despite hhnself, — for Wagner never 
bri'ilcd his tongue where the French were con- 
cerned.— this positive force conquered France, 
and penetrated} not alone the musical world, hut 
to tiie world of letters, of moral ide^s. It i& noth- 
ing short of a miracle- The revolt al) along the 
line, as manifested by the impicssionUls in 
painting, who preferred to use their eyes and 
see an infiiuty of lintings in nature, undreamed 
of by the painters of a generation a^ ; the poets 
and litterateurs who formed the new group 
called Tlic Companions of the New Ufe, whose; 
aspirations arc for the ideal of morality, justice; 
sculptors hke Marc Antokolsky and. Augtiste 
Rodin^ who sought to hew great ideas from the 
rude rock, inslead nf carving lascivious prettl- 
ncss, — all these new spirits. I say^ but fell In 
with the ^-a3t revolution instituted by Richard 
Wa^er. In tile region of moral ideas Melchior 
de Vogij^, Ernest Lavisae, and Paul I>esjardins 
are rnmbalirg (he artistic indifTerentism and 
black despair of the school of materialists, real* 
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ists, and ihe rest A new idea in Fra.ncc ger- 
minates as ill no olhcr country on the globe, 
because it finds congenial soil somewhere- From 
an idea to a school H but a short step, hence 
the rapidity of ihe Wagner worship after it once 
took root. 
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ISOLDE AND TRISTAN 



Yoli notice the inversion ! Wagner's mnsic- 
drama primarily concerns the woman \ she is the 
protagonist, not Tristan. Even in Act III, 
where this lover of lovers lies awaiting Isolde 
and death, it is her psychology which most con* 
cems the composer. So I call it Isolde and 
Tristan — the subjugation of man by woman. 

It was Wagner himself who confessed that 
he had thrown overboard his theories while 
penning this marvellous score. In it the music 
sdflcs the action. It is Ihc very flowcriEg of the 
Wagnerian genius ; his best self, his fantasy, his 
wonderful power of making music articulate, are 
there. And from the tiny acorn in the prelude 
grows ihe mighty oak of the symphonic drama. 

There is something primal, something of the 
rankness of nature, of life's odor and hum, and 
life's fierce passions in this music — music before 
which all other pictures of love ma^Je hy poet, 
painter, and composer paTc. It is one of the 
most complex scores in existence; yet it is built 
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upon but one mudcaJ motive, TtecsuKc of its 
epical quality Tnstan and Isoklc nuy be conv 
pared to the works of the Greek dnmatiatSi to 
the Divine Comedy, to Hamlet, and to Faust. 

Its weltering symphonic mass is as the surge 
and thunder of tropical seas. Tt seems almost 
in<:oniprchcnsi1>Ic for a single hunao braio to 
have conceived and carried tc fruition such a 
magnificent composition- In it are the pains, 
pleasures, and consoling philosophies of ^ife, 
Hamlet and F^ust are its spLrltual brethren. 
The doubting, brooding spirit «f these two 
dreamers arc united to the pessimistic, knightly 
nature of Tristan. He is hum^n, all too human ; 
as Nietzsche phrased it — but he is also the 
human glonfied. 

He has grafted upon his mediaeval soul the 
modem spirit, which wc are pleased to believe 
Schopenhauer typified in his profoundly pessi- 
mistic philosophy. But this spirit is as oM as 
Himalaya's hills. Saka-Munyi sang of the pains 
of love centuries ago ; and the bliss-strickcn pah", 
Tristan and Isolde, dive down to death, groping 
as they sink, for the problems of life. love, and 
mortality, Deiith and Love is the clemal dual- 
ism chanted by Wagner in this drama. And has 
the theme ever been chanted so cnthrallingly ? 

No one of Wagner's works enchains the itn- 
agination as does this glowing picture of love 
and despair. From the first beautiful prelude 
to Isolde's exquisite death-song — one of those 
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songs tbe world will not willSngly let jjcrUh — 
wc arc as io a hypnotic trance. The ui:ti<}ii it 
psychologic rather than theatric. Wc arc pcp 
initted to view two burning souls ; we analyze, 
rejoice and suRcr in their psychical atlven- 
tures. This is not the drama of romantic woo- 
iug and the clash of swords; all con vcn lion & of 
music and drama are act aside, are denied. 
There ts a love philter, but it is not the philter 
which arouses the fatal love ; the love is implicit 
in the lovers before the curtain lifts- 

Wc arc given a night scene of magical beauty 
— yet how different from the usual banal operatic 
oeeigBatioD. In an oldtime, Old-World forest a 
man and a woman have revealt^d ibeir souls; 
nobbing in tlic distance is the *uU horn music of 
the kingly bunt. Nov it is love against the 
world, the relentless instinct that mocks at 
conventional gy\'es. Was ever such an cnchan^ 
ing romance sung ? The very moonlight seems 
melodious. After the storm and stress of the 
first act thb scene recalls Heine's This is the 
Fairy Wood of Old. Wagner's philosophy 
should concern us but little; his music is his 
metaphysic ; its beauty and dramatic signifi- 
cance arc worth tomca of his theories. There 
is the superb web and woof of this tonal tapestry, 
the most eloquent orchestra that ever stormed 
or sighed; there is every accent and nuance of 
human speech, faithfully reproduced ; and above 
all there hovers the imagination ol the poet 
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contpoag". These ibematic nncgetSt these nio- 
tivo f>f love and dcatlt, winch punt the tiro of 
Ui vcn ami wom en — arc they not woodcHtdly 
oooeehred, wooderfuUy developed? Beriiox it 
was who confessed that the prelude to ih» mnsic- 
drama proved ever an cnignia to hiin. \\''agneT's 
melodic cur^'^ca oi intcnstj ronror the soul's per- 
tofbatioos. He ts poet oC pa^wm, a tcastcr of 
thnJling To?i€s, a magician who everywhere tods 
wilUng ihraUs. 

And the mtisk — bow h searches the oerves. 
How k throws into dw bftckgroutMl, because of 
its intensity, all the love lays ever penned by 
aortal compooer I How it appeals to ibe intel- 
lect wkh ftB ciahed realism! This music is 
Dot for lh<»e who nimire the pink prcttiness of 
Gounod's Roioco and Juliet. It h music that 
would have been loved by that "6ercc and 
spleadid old man," Waiter Savage Landor, by 
Shelley, by Byron and Walt Whitman — the 
latter once ccafemcd to roc his love for Wagner; 
"it makes cny old bones sweeter," he said — but 
it would net have been admired by Wordsworth 
or Tecny^n. S^-inbume adores Wagner almost 
as much as he adores the sea, and be sings the 
praise of both with an absence of reserve that 
iccalb the mat of Vauvenargues : "To praise 
moderately is always a sign of mediocrity/' 

Vet in Tristan and Isolde are the seeds of the 
morbid, the hysterica^ and the sublimely erotic 
— hall marks of most great modem works of 
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art And there is, too, the Kutharsts of Aris- 
totle, the puiificalion by pity and terror. This 
dominating tragic principle places the drama 
within the category of ihe classic, 

Enicst Newman, in his Study of Wagner, an 
epoch-making work in musical criticism, puts 
the question in its exact bearings. Wigner is 
& great wwJ'iCfi /-dramatist — his dramas alone 
CoulJ not stand on their legs, so otiose are they. 
His poetry, gud poetry, is second-rate; but as 
"words for muBic," words that fly well in the 
wind of his inspiration, they are unique^ This 
composer was harassed all his life long by the 
wofd "drama" He believed that a perfect 
union of music and drama could be effected — 
vain dream — and wasted much valuable time 
and good white paper trying to j-irove his thesis. 
To the end his musical ruled his dramatic in- 
stincts; he was always Ihe ciimposer. Tristan 
aad Isolde is the most signal instance of this. 
Us Greek-hke severity of form in the book, its 
paucity of incident, were so many barriers re- 
moved for the poet-composer who, hampered by 
the awful weight of material in the Ring, had 
to write ineffectual music at limes. 

Newman thinks that the last scene of Aet II 
o£ Isolde and Tristan Is an anti-climax. From 
a theatric viewpoint, yes; but not so if Wag- 
ner the composer be considered. If he had 
dropped the curtain on the infatuated pair — as 
he does in Act I of Die Waikure — a whole 
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akdn of the noving story would have l>eca 
missing. The action is pulled up with a jerk by 
Mclot'a entrance; yet what follows is worth a 
volume of plays with ihc cocivcniional thrilling 
"curtdiflH" Think uf tlic drama without Maikc's 
speech, without that compas^on and tove which 
Isolde and Tristan exhibit, oblivious to all about 
them t Besides, the scene needs a qul€l€r,1l 
withal more tiagic, note than the cndSngn of 
Acts I and IIL Suppose that the King, Tris- 
tan's uncle, had been like that other moaarcb 
sung of by Heinrich Heine: — 

Oh, tlieic's a kbg, a grim old kin^^, ^ilh Icaid bolh loug 

The kiag is old. The queen is yooag. Her face id firesh 

OS May. 
And there's 4 l^d, a laughing Ind, so blUhe ;tiid debonair. 
The queen herself hss chosen fiiin, her siikea trajti to be^r. 
Hqw tnaa the titc, tliAt ggud grave talc the pciiwuit 

womea (ell ? 
**So both ottbem were put to deilh, lor lomg ov«r vrdli" 

There has been so much discussion over the 
so-called siow ifm/fi of Bayreuth that it is time 
to shatter the little legend with stem facts. A 
well>known conductor who has presided at Bay- 
reuth relates that when an old man Richard 
Wagner would occasionally take up the baton 
and conduct Parsifal or Tristan at a rehearsal. 
His admiration for his own music — an admira^i 
tion that was starved during his exile — -mani- 
fested itself in a tendency to dragging t4^^pi. 
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The venerable composer retarded each bar as i£ 
to squeeze from it the last lingering drop of 
sweetness. This trait was noticed and copied 
by the younger generalioti of conductors. The 
elder group, Richter, Levi, and Scidl had and 
have the true tradition. The later one simply 
means that Wagner's pulse beat was oMer and 
slower To slavishly imilale this is but a sign 
of the humor-breeding snobbery now ao rife at 
Wahniried, The music itself is the best refuta- 
tion of such folly- 
Wagner lets Love beckon Death to its side, 
and together Love and Death, inseparable com- 
panions from time's infancy, close the drama, 
the king sadly gazing at Che meeting of the 
great clear sky and sea, while Brangaene, near 
by, is bruised and bent with immitigable grief. 
What a picture, what a tale, what masic ! 
"The world will find a wholesome reaction in 
the study of music from its spiritual side, its 
inner life. In the laws of tonality the most mu- 
sicat and the least mu^hzal will have a common 
ground of interest. By study of tone> character, 
or mental effects, we arc led to rcalbe that the 
marvellous intuition of Pythagoras, PlatOj and 
Aristotle was correct, that music is the basis of 
all human development/" This, by an author 
imknown to mc, is a prophecy of the track that 
music must take if it is to ascend. Intellectual 
music, music that does not appeal merely to the 
feverish nerves of this generatioo, is what wc 
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need ; uul by intcfltttnaJ mask: I do Dot mcaa 
too complex or abstnct mu^ abstnct in the 
sense of LackiDg human mter^fL It there no 
DMflm b e t wee n the bnwls and hisU of Msis- 
Oigni's peasant folk and th£ often a-bstnise (^civ- 
tag of Bnthms ? Sarely to think hi^h means to 
bcAT plainly — or else Wordsworth ta mtWlkfln. 
We fret, fumble, and an^yxc too ma^ ia OV 
arts* Why cannot we haw the Athenian glod- 
acn and sintplkUy of Mozatt, with the added 
nchncss ci Richard Straus ? Must koowlcdi^ 
ever bnns vith it pain and weariness of life ? 
Is there no fntit in this Amiida garden that is 
wvtbout ashes ? Why caonot we accept music 
without strivuig to extort from it metaphysical 
meaoici^' There is Moearfs G imoor sym- 
pbony— in its sunny measures is &aniiy. To per- 
i£tk>n with preachers and pedagogues V Open 
the caaemeati of your soul ; flood it with music, 
and smg irith Shelley : — 



HwAc wbcn soft roices die 
Vibraiea 1& ihe 
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NOTE 

Several of the foregoing essays have appeared in 
Scribner^s Magazine, the Musical Courier, Criterion, 
Harper's Bazar, Metropolitan, New York Sun, and 
elsewhere. They have been greatly altered and 
amplified for republication. The study of Parsifal, 
the major part of which was first printed in the Musi- 
cal Courierj has been rigorously revised and much 
enlarged. A few anecdotes of Richard Strauss must 
be credited to the London Musical Times* 
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